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CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUCTOBY. 

npHE school at whicli I was educated, belonged to a 
-'- class wMcli is now, I am told, nearly extinct. 
pTQpiietaiy schools, with their advertising committees, 
and joint-stock colleges, where the Master is styled 
" Warden " or " Provost," and the Ushers dignified by 
the title of " Fellows,'^, have gradually superseded them 
in popular £ikvour ; as the Norway rat is said to have 
almost extirpated throughout the cduntry the ancient 
English breed. It was situated — that is to say, the 
school, not the breed of rats — about five miles from 
London, in one of the suburban villages, which was 
in those days, notwithstanding the vicinity of the 
vast Babel of brick and mortar, a genuine country 
village. 
Bailways were as yet the dream of a few aavans^ too 
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much in advance of their age for practical results, and 
whom their countrymen generally regarded as suitable 
inmates for Bedlam. Even omnibuses had not yet 
chipped the shell. The orJy public conveyance "was 
the ancient orthodox stage-coach, with its many-coated 
coachman, its " basket '' slung behind, and its sober 
rate of locomotion ; whereby the transit to Martin's 
Green occupied about the same space of time which it 
now takes to reach Maidenhead or Gravesend. The 
boy population — rl speak naturally of the class with 
which we came most into contact — ^had little in com- 
mon with the Artful Dodgers and Charley Bates's of 
the neighbouring metropolis ; but consisted of veritable 
clodhoppers, with skulls as thick and fists as heavy, as 
are to be found in the remotest hamlets of Dorset or 
Wnts. We not unfrequently had experience of their 
physical construction in both these respects, when 
we went out, as it was the habit of the school to do, 
on Thursday afternoons during the summer months, 
to play cricket on the village green, and found the 
" blackguards," as we politely styled them, in posses- 
sion of our cricket-ground — or rather what we chose to 
consider as such. The vanities and luxuries and feats 
of daring supposed to be rife in great public-schools, 
did not exist among us. Bull's eyes, toffy, and a 
detestable compound, made, I believe, of starch, 
coloured with white or red lead, and sweetened with 
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sugar, were our richest dainties ; our boldest exploit, 
the slipping out at the back gate, or climbing over the 
playground wall, in order to make unlawful purchase 
of the same, or play a game of skittles in the alley 
kept by the owner of the cake-shop. Yet ours was a 
large school, numbering as many as a hundred and 
fifty boys, some of whom had reached their eighteenth 
year, and who frequently went to the university, and 
to the messroom of a regiment, without the inter- 
vention of public school or private tutor to temper 
the awe with -which so stupendous a change in Hfe was 
contemplated. I forgot to add that the pediment sur- 
mounting the central windows of the mansion bore 
inscribed on it in large letters the words " Brunswick 
House," a title said to have been given to it in compli- 
ment to Queen Caroline, of unhappy memory. The boys, 
in consequence, were generally known in the neigh- 
bourhood as the "Brunswickers," or sometimes — partly 
in reference to the white stuccoed front of the buHdiag, 
pertly in contradistinction to the sable hussars of the 
Duke of Brunswick, that queen's gallant brother, 
whom Waterloo had rendered famous, — as ''the 
"White Brunswickers.'* 

The proprietor and master of the school was one 
Br. Brooksbank, a name which we profane yotmgsters 
thought fit to parody as Brickbats — ^in acknowledgment 
partly of the ponderous learning which he was reputed 

B 2 
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to possess, and partly of the heaviness of the homilies 
into which he occasionally expanded when some enor- 
mity was brought to his knowledge. He was a portly 
man of five-and-forty or thereabouts, with a bald head 
and what may be called a professional cast of features, 
implying, as it did, a continual expectation that the 
person with whom he was conversing, was on the point 
of saying something unbecoming, against which it 
■would be his duty to protest. He was solemnly habited 
in black breeches and gaiters, except when he went 
out to dinner or tea, when he exhibited his legs, of which 
he was traditionally reported as being proud, in black 
silks and pumps. He was a generation too late for a 
wig, for which hideous head-dress he had a melancholy 
hankering, regarding it as the proper attire of school- 
masters, bishops, and judges (I give the precise order 
and precedence which he, nnwittingly perhaps, assigned 
to those dignitaries), and the surrender of which was, 
to his mind, a grievous blow to the reverence which 
their outward appearance ought to inspire. " The 
schoolmasters have laid it aside, sir,'' he would say ; 
^'almost toa man they havelaid itaside; and the bishops, 
I am told, are beginning to lay it aside too ; and per- 
haps our children will see the very judges themselves 
give it up. Ah, well'* — and here he would pause in an 
impressive manner, implying that he was glad to 
think that he at least would never live to witness the 
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pro£aiiatioiL Yet, notwithstanding these and other 
small weaknesses, he was a good schioolmaster, as well 
as an upright and worthy man ', and his pupils, many 
of whom rose to eminence in after-life, retained an 
affectionate respect for his memory. 

There were of conrse several ushers in so large a 
school; bat for the most part the jimiors were liable to 
continual flux and change, and no usher was looked 
upon as a genuine member of the establishment until 
he had survived his second year. We used to wonder at 
the frequency of the changes among them ; but looking 
hack on my school life, the marvel now appears to be, 
that they should have remained at Brunswick House so 
long as they did. They were not permitted to vindicate 
the wrongs they sustained, by the infliction of personal 
diastisement with their own hands, that privilege being 
reserved for the Head-master and his three principal 
assistants ; and although be never fidled to punish any 
boy who could be detected in any of the innumerable 
tricks of which, the junior ushers were the objects, 
yet these formed so small an item in the great total of 
peraecutiony that the sufferers soon found that that 
mode of remedy bore no kind of proportion to the 
extent of the malady ; and were Mn either to conciliate 
the foe, or evacuate the field. But the three principal 
YisheiB occupied a different position. They had long 
i^ea fixtures at Brunswick Housei and the boys in 
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general judged it wiser to avoid warfare in that quarter; 
aware that in them they would have to encounter the 
veterans of the ring, possessed of an experience which 
had been acquired in many a successful round with their 
predecessors in the school. Not that they escaped 
Bcot-firee either : only the boys knew that more care and 
circumspection were required in any fracas they might 
have with them. There was Bawdon, the first classical 
master — " Bawbones" we used to call him when 
speaking of him — or " Bawhead and Bloody Bones," 
which was the ordinary letter-press description of him, 
as he stood depicted in the blank leaves of our school- 
books, or on the white wall of the playground. He was 
a stiff, pompous man, with a tendency to scragginess — a 
. trait which was done more than justice to in the above- 
mentioned portraitures of him ; and a regular martinet 
in school and out of it. He was a good scholar, I 
beUeve, and probably more of the success which many 
of the pupils achieved in after-life was due to the 
grounding he gave them, than was generally acknow- 
ledged. But the boys could not abide his unbending 
rigidity — " donnishness " as we used to call it at the 
University afterwards. And had it not been for his 
keen insight into boy-nature, and his long acquaintance 
with all our dodges and manoeuvres, he would have 
been the subject of innumerable waggeries. Even as 
it was, Billy Waters and Bob Hunter did contrive to 
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play such a joke off upon him, as wasn't forgotten for 
years afterwards in the schooL But I haven't time to 
tdl you about that now ; it would take too long. 

Then there was Mr. Winter, the second classical 
master; a different sort of man altogether from 
Eawdon. He wasn't so accurate a scholar, as regarded 
Latin and Greek, which was thought to be the great 
thing in those days ; but he knew a great many other 
subjects with which Bawdon had but a very sti^t 
acquaintance, if any. He was a good botanist and 
naturalist, and even knew something of geology, 
which in those days was not held to be synonymous 
with infidelity. He was a strict, but a kind master 
m school, and more like one of the boys themselves 
out of school-hours, except that he never lost his 
dignity of character, as I am afraid all of us some- 
times did, who had any to lose. He would play 
cricket for a whole afternoon — ^and a capital cricketer 
he was— or fives, and at that he could beat any 
player in the school, though he was neaCrer fifty than 
forty; and he would swim a match in warm weather, or 
skate one in winter, and enjoy either like any yoxmgster 
among us. ITou may judge that we liked him as much 
as we disliked Bawdon. Ko fellow ever took a Uberty 
with him that I can r^nember, notwithstanding all 
the fun we had in his company. If any boy had done 
80, Winter would simply have walked away, and I 
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-wouldn't have been in that felloVs shoes after he was 
gone for something. I expect all the school would have 
formed a ring round him, while the biggest of us 
would hare given him such a thrashing as would have 
prevented his lying comfortably in bed for some nights 
to come, and have made him beg old Hiem^a pardon 
into the bargain. We all used to resolve that we would 
do unheard of things for Mr. Winter, as soon as we 
grew up to be men — and some of us, I believe, kept our 
woid— and several openings in life were offered to him 
at one time or another during the nine -and- thirty 
years of his stay at Brunswick House. But he never 
could be enticed away by any bait, however tempting. 
He had grown fond of the school, and the employment^ 
he said; and I afterwards learned that there was a 
stronger and deeper motive, which induced him to 
remain Dr. Brooksbauk's usher. When the school 
was broken up by the Doctor^s death, he was about 
sixty-five years of age, and had saved enough to enable 
him to live comfortably for the rest of his days. He 
went to live in a small house, about a mile from 
Martin's Green, with one of the old school servants 
as his housekeeper ; and still continued to the last to 
teach in the Sunday Schools belonging to the parish, 
as he had always done while he was at Brunswick 
House. E[is old pupils would ofben go to visit him at 
Brunswick Cottage, as he called his residence. And 
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it "was there that he told me the inddent in his life^ 
which aocounted for his almost life-long rantinnaxioe 
at Martin's Green. But I mustn't write more abolit 
old Winter, or I shall get tedious I am afraid, for I 
loved him ^th my whole heart as a boy ; and looking 
back now, an old man, on my experience in life, I 
beKevB there have been few truer servants of their 
Master in Heaven than he was; or who did thek 
Master^s work more wisely and ikithfally. 

Thirdly, there was Mr. Mayhew, the ciphering 
master. He was a good-natured man too, and we 
liked him very well, though not to compare with Mr. 
Winter. He was rather comical looking, having one 
eye a good deal smaller than the other, for which 
reason he always went by the sobriquet of " Eighteen 
Penoe^^' and was greatly given to cut jokes, not always 
of the most refined description ; but at which we 
deemed it good policy to laugh. He did not^ hown 
ever at all appreciate being the recipient of a jest 
instead of the author of it^ and one day administered 
such a caning to BOly Waters, whom he overheard 
calling him by the nickname above mentioned, as 
struck terror into our hearts, and made us carefdl not 
to use the said name in his hearing. Billy attempted 
to explain that ^' Eighteen Pence'' bore reference to 
the shillings and pence which formed part of the sum 
he had that morning set him to da But Mayhew 
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was not to be so bamboozled, and he requited Him witH 
no less than eighteen cuts with his cane; six over 
each hand, and six — ^the most emphatic of all—- over 
another part of his person ; a species of retributiye 
justice which Billy bj no means appreciated. 

But far more important a personage than the 
ushers — more important than the Doctor himself, was 
Mrs. Brooksbank, his wife. She was in personal ap- 
pearance a complete contrast to her lord, being a little 
dried-up woman, as brisk and nimble in her move- 
ments as he was slow and stately ; and who in general 
held him in the most complete subjection, though 
neither party was fully aware of the fact. As for the 
boys, they did not in general dislike " Mother Brooks- 
bank" (the title "Brickbats," like that of Lord 
Chancellor or Bishop, was personal, and did not 
attach to the other members of the family), or at all 
events would not have disliked her, had it not been 
for her fatal propensity for senna and salts ; which she 
introduced in season and out of season, whensoever a 
possible opening for them could be found. Oh, those 
wonderful days of drugging when we were young! 
The disciple of Hahnemann or Gully looks back on 
them with a mixture of awe and incredulity, such as 
a cannibal might be supposed to feel after his conver- 
sion from Paganism. The " dura messorum ilia " are 
as nothing compared with the " dura ilia " of a school* 
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boy of those days. We took calomel and colocyntL 
enough in the course of a half-year to have stocked a 
chemist's shop; or, according to homoeopathic teaching, 
to have destroyed an army. "Well, there are some of 
us still alive, notwithstanding all we underwent forty 
years ago; so Allopathy, like joy, does not always kill. 

I remember my own first introduction to the good 
hdfs {diarmaoopoeia ; and the reader must forgive 
me, if I am tempted to postpone my story awhile, in 
order to acquaint him with' it. It was in my first 
half-year, and I was something under seven years of 
age at the time. I had been playing leap-frog one 
fine spring morning with my small coequals, and was 
leaning, out of breath, against a buttress of the play* 
ground wall, thinking, like otljier boys of that age, as 
nearly as possible about nothing — ^when one of my 
schoolfellows, six or seven years older than myself, 
approached me. His real name was Stapleton, but 
fix>m his supposed likeness to a facetious character 
which figured in. Punch's show in those times, he was 
always known as Billy Waters. His countenance, as 
he drew near, wore an expression of friendly interest 
mingled with alarm ; which in some degree communi- 
cated itself to me. 

« Why, JeUy," he said, « Httle Jelly " [I beg to 
observe in passing that my name was Gtell, and not 
Jelly], " what is the matter with you 1" 
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"Matter?" I said a little startled, "nothing that 
I know o£ What do you suppose is the matter with 
me]" 

" I am not doctor enough to say that/' he replied 
gravely, " though my uncle is a physician. But I can 
see it is something serious — no, I won't say that, he* 
cause that might alarm you, and after all it may not 
be anything serious. But I can see that you are very ilL 
Don't you feel something very strange— all-overish, as 
they say ]" 

" I— I think I do," I faltered. 

" A swimming in your head, a giddiness, an odd 
sort of feeling, as if you were not exactly ill, but were 
going to be 1" 

" Yes, yes," I exclaimed, " I certainly do. What 
do you think it is, Billy ) Please tell me ) Is it any- 
thing very bad?" 

" Humph," replied my questioner, " let me feel your 
pulse. Have you a watch with a second-hand? mine 
has none. Oh, here, Charlie," he continued, turning 
to a boy a year or two older than himself, " yours has 
a second-hand, I know. Just lend it to me ; or 
rather look at it, and tell me when the minute is up.'' 

Charlie Bivers complied, his features expressing 
even deeper anxiety than those of his companion. My 
heart sank into the very soles of my highlows, as I 
glanced from one &x^ to the other. 
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''Is not the minute up jetl" ezclaimed Billy 
Waters, after a short intervaL '' Surely it must be. 
Poor Jelly's pulse never can be—" 

" Just up,*' exclaimed Rivers, interrupting. " What 
is his pulse 1 'Not a hundred, I hope/' 

''No, impossible," said Hunter, who had joined 
the party, along with one or two others; *'it can- 
not be so serious as that ! " 

"A hundred and seveniy-eight," said Waters in a 
load whisper, which was distinctly audible to my 
keenly awakened senses, "a hundred and seveniy-eight, 
or a hundred and seventy-nine, I can't be certain 
which. But don't tell In'm on any account. It must 
he carefdlly kept from him. Jelly," he proceeded 
in a tone of affected carelessness. " Jelly, your pulse 
is not amiss, but I think it would be advisable to-— 

" To do what V I interposed frantically. , "Oh, don't 
deceive me, 'Billy. I overheard what you told Rivers, 
though you did not mea^ me to hear it. Pray tell 
me what I must do ! " 

" Well, I think," said my physician, turning gravely 
to his consulting brethren, and again employing his 
«tage whisper, " that his best, we won't say his only, 
chance will be for him to lose some blood." 

" That would bring his pulse down, no doubt," ob- 
wnred Rivers, " but you must not take more than a 
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gallon or so from him, I should say. Tell me, what 
do you think the complaint really is ? " 

" "Well, in confidence, I have no doubt it is * the 
proxy,' " returned Waters. 

" The proxy ! " exclaimed Hunter in a tone of horror. 
'^I hope not, I am sure. I had a brother who was taken 
ill with that, and just in the same way, I am bound 
to add, two years ago ^" 

''He did not die, did hel'' I asked, imable to 
suppress my alarm any longer. '' He got well, did he 
not, Hunter?" 

Waters shook his head sadly. " I remember the 
case," he said. " But he was not bled in time, or the 
doctors thought he might have been saved. We won't 
make the same mistake now, at all events. Run 
and borrow Davis's lancet, Charlie ; and there is a pail, 
I know, down by the pump, if you would fetch it^ 
Gore. I dare say Hunter will help me to tie up Jelly's 
arm. 

The two boys departed on their respective missions, 
and Stapleton and his companion proceeded to tear up 
an old pocket handkerchief — to form bandages, as they 
said. Meanwhile I leaned against the buttress in a state 
of mind which, as the penny-a-liners say, is more 
easily conceived than described. The alternative of a 
speedy decease by " the proxy," — a malady all the 
more terrible because hitherto entirely unknown to 
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me^'^-QT of being possibly bled to deatli by the friendly 
assistance of Billy, was not enlivening. 

" Are you sure you know how to bleed, Billy 1" I 
adced at last. " Have you ever bled people before 1 " 

" Oh, yes," replied he assuringly, " I have often bled 
the horses at home. The coachman generally asks me 
to do it.'' 

^ The horses ! " 1 thought, and a new terror shot 
through me. I had witnessed the operation of bleed- 
ing a horse at a veterinary surgeon's once, when I had 
aocompanied my eldest brother thither on some errand 
respecting his hunter ; and I had no nund to be the sub- 
ject of the like treatment myself^ though Billy Waters 
were ever so skilfiiL The spectacle of Bivers and 
Gore in the distance, the one carrying a case and the 
other a housemaid's pail in. his hand, did not tend to 
restore m.y composure. I suddenly remembered Mrs. 
Brooksbank, and her strict injunction to me at the 
beginning of the half-year to apply to her whenever 
I felt unwell ; and before any of the party could iu- 
terfere to stop me, I fled at the top of my speed into 
the house. Stapleton and his companions divining 
my purpose, as soon as they had recovered from their 
surprise, ran after me, shouting to me to return. But 
I was too much alarmed to heed them, and the appear- 
ance of Mr. Winter, who chanced at that moment to 
he ityning from the house, put a stop to their pursuit. 
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Mr. Winter, noticiBg, I suppose, the agitation which 
mj fia,ce expressed, called to me to stop, and tell >iiTn 
what was the matter; but I rushed hurriedly hy him, 
and entering the house, plunged desperately into Uie 
quarters sacred to Mrs. Brooksbank. 

The worthy dame looked round in some surprise at 
my hasty entrance. She was weighing out, with the 
assistance of her prime minister Martha, some myste- 
rious compo\md — ^mysterious in my eyes, at all events — 
and was attired in a huge brown holland apron, with 
sleeves to match, a costume and occupation in which, so 
flax as my observation extended^ she passed her whole 
time, except when in attendance on the boys. 

'* Please, ma'am," I said, as soon as I could speak, 
** I feel very ill.*' 

The matron looked at me curiously, but not without 
a certain complacency. '^ Does your stomach ache t " 
she asked. 

" No, ma'am," I replied. 

" Do you feel sick, my dear ? " 

" No, ma'am.** 

" Is your head bad ? " 

** No, ma'am." 

Mrs, Brooksbank had exhausted the ordinary phases 
of boy-maladies. " What is the matter then, Gell % " 

"Please, ma'am," I answered solemnly, "I have got 
the proxy." 
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''The whatr' inquired Mrs. Brooksbank and Martha 
in the same breath, 

" The proxy, please, ma'anL'' 

The good dame suiYeyed me again "with increased 
curiosity. "Where do you feel any painl" she 
asked. 

" Please, ma'am," said I, recalliag the particulars of 
Waters's diagnosis. ''I feel very strange and all* 
overish, with a giddiness and a swimming in my head, 
— and my puls e " 

" "Well, what about your pulse ? " 

** Please, ma'am, my pulse is a hundred and seventy- 
eight ; and do you think I ought to be bled t And 
is it the proxy, and do you think it is dangerous ?" 

Mrs. Brooksbank's countenance recovered its 
wonted serenity. *' Who felt your pxdse for you, my 
dear ? " she asked. 

" Billy Waters, ma'am, — ^that is to say, James 
Stapleton,'' I replied. 

" €ro and fetch Master Stapleton here," said Mrs. 
Brooksbank, turning to Martha. 

" They have been talking nonsense to you, my boy," 
she said, as soon as the servant had left the room. 
** But a little clearing medicine will do you no harm, 
nor Master Stapleton either." 

" I had not yet recovered £rom the effects of my 
maladie imaginaire sufficiently to offer any remon* 
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strance to this proposition. But poor Billy Waters, 
wlio had anticipated some such result on his own 
account when he beheld me disappear in Mrs. Brooks- 
bank's arcanum, protested and entreated to the utmost 
of his ability ; alleging that his health had never been 
so good as it was at the present time, and that senna 
and salts were extremely bad for his constitution, on 
which account his doctor at home had positively inter- 
dicted them. His representations were all in vain» 
"We had both of us to take the regulation dose, which 
the lady's long experience had determined to be the 
correct one ; and remained close prisoners for the re- 
mainder of the day. Billy's general tone of health 
may have been improved by the medicine, for anything 
I know ; but his temper certainly was not. In the 
course of the afternoon he imparted to me more than 
once an opinion respecting myself which was not 
flattering, interspersed with obscure threats of" serving 
me out for it." These, however, he never carried out. 
I do not know whether it was that he thought the 
joke on the whole had turned rather against him, and 
he did not wish to attract public attention again to it ; 
or whether a long talk the next day with Mr. Winter, 
who had a good deal of influence with him, induced 
him to lay aside his intention ; but he not only for- 
bore to visit me with his displeasure, but never made 
me the subject of his practical jokes again. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE CAT-HUNT. 

T WAS a very little fellow in those days, as the reader . 
-*• has already been told ; and though the boys teased 
me a litile sometimes, yet it was always in a good- 
natured way. The truth was, that my littleness was 
my chief protection* The other fellows were ashamed 
to hurt such a scrap of humanity ; and even the greatest 
hollies in the school would have turned against any 
one who attempted it. But I was a rare exception to 
the rule. Bullying is said, whether truly or not I 
am not prepared to determine, to have been more 
general in schools of the description to which I 
belonged than in others ; but certainly there was a 
grievous amount of it during my sojourn at Brunswick 
House. The juniors went through hardships, and 
were subjected to petty cruelties, which really shock 
me to remember, even at this distance of time. "Were 
they to be perpetrated now-a-days, all England would 
experience a fervour of indignation over a column and a 
half of nervous Saxon-English, occupying a conspicuous 
place in the broadsheet of that Arch-priest of Philau- 

G 2 
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thropy, the Times. But there was this difference 
between the boys of the present and of my generation, 
— ^that we never complained to our papas and Tna,Tnma.s 
of what we suffered. There was a feeling, I believe, 
that it was mean to do so ; that it was '^ telling ; " and 
it is incredible what a boy will submit to, sooner than 
be held guiliy of that inexpiable offence. Well, as I 
have intimated elsewhere, tant mieux in my judgment, 
so &r as the sufferers are concerned. It i^ no slight 
gain to a boy, if he learns to endure patiently and 
silently. Such discipline braces the sinews for the 
great struggle of life, as no other training can do; 
and has turned the doubtful scale in many a man's 
favour, when, but for that, the day would have gone 
against him. But the misfortune was, that the perse- 
cution which the juniors underwent at the hands of 
their elders did not teach them the lesson of forbearance 
and mercy, when they themselves attained to the upper 
places in the school. Unhappily, in most instances, 
they seemed to treat the matter as though their school 
life had been a game of cricket. They had been 
faggLQg out in their opinion during the years of the 
juniority : now it was their innings, and they meant 
to make the most of it ; and a.very bad most of it I 
fear they generally made. 

The head boys of the school, during my first half- 
year, were five in number. I remember those five 
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buys — every particular of their personal appearance 
and peculiarities of disposition^ as if I had lived 
irith them all my life. To be sure, the first class was 
a small one that year, and the boys were all different 
in character from one another ; but I believe I should 
remember them with equal accuracy if there had 
been twenty of them, instead of a quarter of that 
number. 

There Vas Norton, the junior of the class — rather a 
doll fellow we thought him. It used to be matter of 
wonder how he had contrived to attain to the dignity 
of the first class ; nor did we scruple to insinuate that 
promotion in his instance had gone, as kissing is said 
to go ; that is, by favour. The younger boys suffered 
agood deal at his hands ; yet he could hardly be called 
a buUy proper ; but almost always followed the lead 
of others of more inventive genius than himself. 
However, he was as heartily disliked as he could 
possibly have been, if all the hardships he inflicted had 
been of his own devising — ^rather more so, I think, for 
the boys could find nothing to admire in him, as they 
did in some of the others, and therefore there was 
nothing to mitigate the feeling against him. Saving 
and excepting Joyce, he was the most unpopular boy in 
the achooL Next to him came Brackley, a good- 
Batored, indolent fellow, fond of his own ease and 
comfort^ and ^h^n\c\r\g very little of that of otherS| if 
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it Iiappened to interfere with his. He was in general 
too lazy to bully other boys ; but at the same time 
much too lazy to interfere to prevent his companions, 
doing so. 

The third in the class was Joyce, the object of our 
peculiar hatred and disgust It is true that he was 
spiteful rather than cruel, and was more given to tease 
boys, than to hurt them. But there was more malice 
in him, we all felt, than in all the rest of the first class 
combined. He took delight in spoiling any fun which 
afforded particular pleasure to the boys ; and if he 
chanced to dislike any fellow, would contrive with 
great ingenuity to say and do the thing which would 
cause him the greatest annoyance. We used always 
to declare that Joyce was a coward, and one or two 
old traditions were regularly cited in proof of it ; but 
whether they were authentic or apocryphal, I am, 
unable to say. 

Then there was Trevor, a very different style of 
fellow from any before mentioned. He was as high- 
spirited and open-hearted as Joyce was underhand and 
reserved. . He had always been too good-natured to 
buUy any one ; but his careless easin&s of temper had 
rendered him not so much indifferent to, as unobservant 
of, the discomforts endured by others ; and it was only 
during the last half-year of his stay in the school, that 
he took the decided line in trying to put down bully- 
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ing, which got him into 80 much trouble, and produced 
such serious consequences ; about which the reader wHl 
liear all in good time. 

The last to be named was the head boy, George 
Dalison ; and of him it may certaLuly be said, that 
though he comes last, he was not least, in our estima- 
tlon. He was the tallest and strongest boy ip, the 
school, and the best boxer; he having studied that art, 
it was said, under one of the most renowned pugUists 
of the day. Much as we feared and shunned him, we 
were all proud of his exploits ; and would descant 
upon them with admiration, such as that which the 
old soldiers of the Empire bestowed on the victories of 
Napoleon. Did he not, only a few weeks previously, 
administer a tremendous thrashing to the leader of 
" the snobs " — a young publican, who for a long time 
past had been in the habit of reviling the iomates of 
Brunswick House ; offeriag, for the smallest considera- 
tion, to settle any three of them ) Did not the audacious 
ribald go so far as even to declare that we ought to be 
called, not the " White Brunswickers,'' but the " White 
feather Brunswickers,'' because no one at once stepped 
forth to answer nis challenge ? And did not Dalison, 
when informed of this outrageous insult, encounter 
this Gk>liah on the very next half-holiday ; and with a 
result which madeevery heart leap with triumph) Why, 
the fight was nothing but one long-continued mauling 
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and pounding of the luckless publican, who Tainly 
attempted to retaliate on his enemy any of the blows 
he so liberally received; until at last his strength^ 
great as it was, was completely exhausted, and he waa 
t led off, a pitiable spectacle, to the shelter of the 
paternal tap-room ! Why, Bullfexje — ^that was the 
name wherewith we complimented the publican — ^why, 
Bull£EU3e could hardly stagger off the ground, supported 
by two of his backers ; while the victorious Bruns- 
wicker resumed his coat, waistcoat, and necktie, as 
coolly as though he had been engaged in a Mendly 
trial with the gloves. The boys were never weary of 
recounting, with Homeric force and minuteness, the 
particulars of this celebrated combat ; how Bullface 
had got it over the left eye in the second round, and 
over the right eye in the fifth, and over the mouth 
and nose in the third and fourth rounds ; and how he 
went down finally like a shot, when a heavy salute 
over the ear in the twelfth round put a period to the 
fight. It was impossible not to be proud of a cham- 
pion like this ; and the boys would have endured 
almost any amount of hardship at his hands, if they 
could only have liked him. But he was not only 
cruel, but coldly cruel. It was his amusement to sit 
by, and see fellows suffer; much as in the darkest 
times of the old heathen world it was a &.vourite 
pastime to watch unarmed men wrestling naked with 
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wld animals, or dying under the tortures of the stake. 
This may seem to be comparing great things with 
small, to an xmreasonable extent. But I am afraid 
that the one state of mind is but a further develop- 
ment of the other ; and that every genuine schoolboy 
bally is an embryo Kero or Domitian, and will grow 
to their stature, unless events interpose to check the 
growth. Well, the fellows couldn't like an embryo 
Domitian, you see, however brave he might be ; and 
80, though they didn't despise Dalison as they did 
Joyce, they hated him, as boys only can hate. 

I half think I hear some of my readers exclaim at 
this point of the narrative, that what is told of Dalison 
is not natural ; for if he were as brave, he would not 
have been so cruel, as he is represented. Ah, but that 
notioii, that cruel men or boys are never brave, is one 
of the strangest mistakes imaginable. Proverbs are, 
I grant, not ofben mistaken, but the proverb which 
eaaplea cowardice and cruelty as inseparable is an excep- 
tioD. Cruel men are never chivalroudy brave ; their 
coDiage is always of a cold, sullen character, but they 
will defy danger and death as determinedlyas the veriest 
Paladin. Witness the Boman Emperor Maximin, 
Pedro of Spain, and many others; witness Danton 
and Stb Just ; Kush and Palmer in our own times. 
Mere hardihood is no evidence of humanity. It 
belongs to the lower part of man's nature, and is 
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shared by him with the most ferocious animals, — ^nay, 
with the devils themselves. 

We used to wonder how there could ever have been 
any cordiaUty between two feUows so different as 
Trevor and Dalison, and for several years, indeed 
untn within a few months, they had been quite 
cronies. But then they had come to Martin's Green 
together yeai^ before, and had been put in the same 
room and the same class, and had gone up the school 
together, and got in and out of scrapes and roughed 
it together all the days of their school life ; and that 
makes abond of union between fellows that is not easily 
dissolved. Besides, it was only latterly that Dalison 
had come out as the decided bully of the smaller boys. 
While he was himself a junior, he had enough to do ta 
keep out of trouble himself ; and even when he got 
too big for that, he would have been liable to 
get overhauled by one of the boys older and 
stronger than himself, who might perhaps find as much 
amusement in worrying him as he did in worrying 
others. 

But the principal reason for the long continuance 
of their friendship was the one before given — ^that 
Frank Trevor was naturally too thoughtless to consider 
much the trials of others ; and had it not been for a 
circumstance which had occurred not long before the 
a0air of ^* the proxy," related in the last chapter, he 
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iQ%Iit have contiBued Mends with Dalison to the 
daj of his leaving Bronswick House. 

It happened one aftemoon that the boys had gone 
oat) as usual on half-holidays^ to play a cricket match 
on the green. It was the last day of the year, on 
which they were allowed to go beyond the bounds 
of the playground ; and the match in which they had 
been engaged had come to an end earlier than had 
been expected. There intervened three quarters of an 
hour or so, during which they had nothing definite 
wherewith to amuse themselves, and consequently 
were in a humour which rendered them ripe for the 
perpetration of any mischief that might happen to 
come in their way- They first of ail divided them- 
sdves into two parties, which threw the cricket-balls 
fiwm one side to the other. Presently to the cricket- 
ball were added other missiles, in the shape of bails, 
stamps, and finally pebbles, untiL the whole array 
settled down into a regular stoning match, in which 
it was little short of a miracle that ten per cent, at 
least of the eyes on both sides were not put out. Just 
«t the time when the " stony sleet of pebbly shower '' 
inus at its height an unlucky cat ran straight across 
^ tarf between the belligerent parties, and in a 
moment attracted the whole of the hurricane upon 
beiBe&l With a shout of ecstacy both sides broke their 
n&ks and hurried in hot pursuit. Fuss made capital 
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sport, runnmg straigHt as a line to an elm at the 
furthest end of the green, into which she scrambled, 
mounting into one of the upper boughs, and affording 
a famous mark for the missiles of the assailants. r>]s- 
lodged by a skilful stroke of Trevor^s, for which lie 
received unbounded applause, she again took to lier 
heels, and, though evidently crippled by the blow she 
had received, contrived to scramble through a hedge 
into a copse which lay beyond it, where it was very- 
difficult to reach her. At last a fragment of a brick- 
bat struck her full on the head, and she rolled over to 
rise no more. 

The crowd slowly left the spot and began to straggle 
homewards ; and Trevor chancing to £a,ll in with Mr. 
Winter, who was issuing from the house, was invited by 
the latter to take a short turn with him before supper. 
The boy willingly complied, as the usher was particularly 
kind and friendly to him, and he always greatly enjoyed 
his company. They were returning, deep in an inte- 
resting conversation, about an hour afterwards, when 
their attention was attracted by a child in a cottage 
garden close at hand, who seemed to be crying and 
sobbing bitterly. They both stood still at the sound, 
and Mr. Winter opening the garden gate saw a little 
girl of ten years old bending over something which he 
could not clearly distinguish, as it was half hidden by her 
dress, but which appeared to be the cause of her distress. 
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" WLat is the matter, little Susy T asked the usher, 
reoogniziiig one of his Sunday scholars. 

The child lifted up her tear-stained face as she heard 
the kind Yoice, but she made no reply. 

"Has anybody been hurting youf" pursued Mr. 
Winter. 

The little girl again bent do^vn in the same attitude 
as before, unable, as it appeared, to return any an- 
swer ; and the usher advancing further into the gar* 
den, came in sight of the object over which she was 
leaning. Trevor had recognized it at a glance. It 
was the cat which he and his companions had been 
hnnting an hour ago. It was not a pleasant spectacle 
to contemplate, and the boy noticed an expression of 
pain and disgust pass over his companion's £m^. One 
of its legs was broken, as was evident from the man* 
ner in which it hung loose from the socket. Its skin 
was torn in several places and dabbled with dirt and 
blood. One eye was beaten out and the other was 
&8t glazing in death. But weak and almost senseless 
as it seemed, it was still making a feeble attempt to 
lick its little mistress's hands in answer to her 



« Oh, Tibbie, Tibbie !" sobbed the child, burstmg 
cat again into the cries which had before attracted 
Mr. Winter^s attention. " What have they done to 
ycm 1 Oh, Tibbie, don't die, my darling. Oh, do you 
think, sir," she added, while a sudden gleam of hope 
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came over her features, as she looked up again into 
Mr. Winter's kind fiawse, " do you think you can cure 
her 1 She won't die, will she f 

^^ I am afraid she will, my poor little girl,'' said he 
in reply. " And you would not wish her to live, even 
if it were passible. Nothing could ever cure her, and 
she would do nothing but suffer pain and misery all 
the rest of her life. You must let her lie quite quietly, 
and she will soon be released from her suffering.*' 

" Oh, sir," exclaimed the little girl, who was evi- 
dently soothed by the tone rather than the words of 
Mr. Winter^s reply. " She was so fond of me. She 
would follow me about everywhere, and would eat out 
of my hand and lie for hours in my lap. And she 
belonged to sister Annie, who lies in the churchyard ; 
and I have no one to play with now sister's dead 
except Tibbie." And here she broke into a fi'esh 
paroxysm of sorrow as she saw her little favourite, 
after a few more convulsive twitches, stretch out its 
limbs in the stiffness of death. 

Mr. Winter tried vainly to comfort her by promis- 
ing to get her a kitten as like her pet as possible, 
whom she might call by the same name, and who in a 
few months would grow fond of her and become her 
playfellow. 

" It wouldn't be Tibbie," she exclaimed ; " it 
wouldn't be Tibbie, sir," she said. " Thank you for 
being sorry for her, but no other would be my Tibbie, 
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or Annie's Tibbie either. I shall never care for 
another again. Oh ! how could they be so cruel as to 
kill her 1 She never hurt anybody, sir ; she was the 
best cat, Annie used to say, that ever was, and never 
stole anything or harmed anybody.'' 

Finding all his efforts at consolation vain, Mr. 
Wintesr was about to depart, promising to return the 
next day and see her again, when the garden gate 
behind him opened, and a tall, strong man, in a 
working dress — a journeyman bricklayer or labourer, 
from his appearance — came in. 

" Why, Susy, child ! " he exclaimed, as his eye 
rested on her fiice, swollen and black with crying ; 
'*why, Susy, whatfs the matter, lass) Who's been 
a-hurting of you, I should like to know?" he con^ 
tmued, somewhat angrily, glancing at the usher and 
his younger companion. 

" Oh ! look here, father," cried the child, catching 
him by the coat-taLL and drawing him towards 
her; "look here, what they've done to poor 
Ebbie." 

" Tibbie, child ! what, thy cat ! and so 'tis, sure 
eaoow. This is some of thy works," he added, turning 
with an angry oath to Trevor, " some of thy works 
and thy mates'. I know thee; thou art one o' the 
diaps up at the big school yonder. Hasn't thee 
pleasme enow with thy cricket-playings, and thy 
gnzdings o' tarts and cakes, and thy £ne clothes, and 
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the like, that thee must go to torture a poor beast 
for thy 'musement, and my little Sus/s pet into the 
bargain? Damgn't if I havn't a mind to gi' thee as 
good a hiding as ever thou hadst in thy life, and save 
thy schoolmaster a trouble;'' and as he spoke, be 
stepped threateningly up to Trevor, who, conscience- 
smitten rather than frightened, stood still, imable to 
utter a word in his own defence. Mr. Winter, hoiv- 
ever, interposed to prevent the threatened violence, 
and motioned to Trevor to leave the garden. 

" What reason had you, my good Mend," he said, 
turning to the man when this had been done, ^' for 
charging this outrage on the boys of Dr. Brooksbank's 
school 1 I don't wonder at your being angry. It is 
enough to make any one so. But I don't see why 
you suppose that this young gentleman or his com- 
panions had anything to do with it At all events, he 
is innocent ; for he is only now returning from a walk, 
which he has been taking with me." 

" Ask your pardon, sir," said the man, who had not 
noticed Mr. Winter before. " You are Mr. Winter, 
I am thinking, as teaches at our Sunday school, and 
' my little Dick and Phil often talks o' your ViTidnft^ 
. to 'em ; Td be loth to hurt any friend o' youm. But 
as for who killed my little un's pet, there ain't no 
doubt on that. I see 'em a matter of an hour or more 
agone, hunting the poor dumb animal down by Farmer 
Ball's coppice. I didn't know who's cat it were, I 
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were too &r oS, at work on the top of Mr. Grangers 
new houses, bat I'd a'most a mind to leave work, and 
come and stop 'em from tormenting of the poor brute. 
If rd knowed it had been my Sufi/s fkyourite, Pd 
have given one or two on 'em a lesson as they wouldn't 
have forgot." 

^' Are you certain they were Dr. Brooksbank's boys 
that you saw 1" inquired Mr. Winter. 

''Sartain sure, sir. I knows them right weU ; as is 
likely I should, seeing I sees 'em every week of my 
life^ when I passes 'em going home from work ; and 
as for the young gent, as come with you, I am precious 
mistaken if I didn't see him among 'em. I noticed 
his white hat and check trousers. He was the only 
one among 'em dressed in that way. StiU I can't be 
sure — not for to be sartain sure — at such a distance, and 
if I spoke too hasty, sir, I hope you'll be pleased to over- 
look it. It goes for to stir a man's blood, sir, to see his 
poor little motherless girl made to cry in this here way." 

** There is no need to ask my pardon, Fm sure," 
said Mr. Winter. " You may rely upon it I will make 
inquiries, and if it shoxdd turn out that you are right 
in your conjecture, the boys shall be properly pimished. 
Good bye^ Susy," added Mr. Winter, as he passed out 
through the gate, ''good bye, Susy, I shall come and 
see you again soon." 

Meanwhile, Trevor had been standing outside the 
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garden gate, in a very uncomfortable frame of mind. 
He expected that Mr. Winter would question him as 
to his knowledge of the transaction, and he felt that 
he would fall greatly in his master's good opinion 
when he ascertained the truth. It would be of no use 
to tell him that he had joined in the cat-hunt througb. 
mere thoughtlessness ; and had had no desire to inflict 
cruel and unnecessary sufifering. He knew what 
Mr. Wint^ would say, and felt himself that such an 
excuse was really worth nothing. It would serve him 
right if he were severely punished, and were to lose 
the usher's favour for ever afterwards. He walked 
silently by Mr. Winter's side, expecting every instant 
to hear him commence the subject. But the latter 
spoke very little, and that little had no reler^ice to 
the scene they had just witnessed. Only as they 
passed the tree in which the« cat had taken refuge — 
the ground round which was covered with stones, 
leaves, and fragments of bark — ^the usher stood still 
for a moment, and glanced first at the branches of the 
elm and then at Trevor's face, which was now 
sufiused with crimson; but he -made no remark, and 
in a few minutes they reached Brunswick House. 

Trevor, glad to be released^ was hurrying away, 
when his companion called after him, and told him 
that as they were late for the boys' supper, he should be 
glad to give him a cup of tea in his own room presently. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THi; usher's story. 



MB.. Winter occupied the snuggest of two small 
studies, which lay between the school-room and 
Ihe boys' dining-hall, and which had in the first 
instance been iutended for a pantry and store-room. 
But it had been discovered that the close proximity of 
the boys was not favourable to the safe custody of 
such of the stores as formed temptiag articles of food, 
or to the peaxjefol performance of the servants' work ; 
and the two apartments were converted into sitting- 
rooms for the two head ushers. Mr. "Winter's room 
looked out on Mrs. Brooksbank's flower-garden; beyond 
which lay the boys' playground, divided from it by a 
low wall He had generally a few choice flowers on 
his window — outside or inside, according to the season 
of the year — ^which scented the air very pleasantly. 
One side of the room was completely lined with books, 
nearly all of them presents from old pupils ; who were 
aware that this kind of offering would be the most 
acceptable to him, since the narrowness of his means 
alone prevented his gratifying his taste in tliat way 
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himselfl Over the mantelpiece hung a water-colour 
drawing, representing a landscape of lofty crags, 
spanned by a narrow bridge of the rudest conjstruction ; 
being nothing, apparently, but a single plank thrown 
across, and a fragUe handrail above it This was the 
only ornament of the room, and the boys who were 
admitted to Mr. Winter's study were much divided 
in opinion respecting it ; some affirming it to be a view 
in Wales, while others maintained that it was a fancy 
sketch. There was a good deal of curiosity on the 
subject ; which was perhaps caused by the fact that 
Mr. Winter himself never seemed inclined to talk on 
the subject, but always turned away the conversation 
when any reference was made to it. 

On the evening of Trevor's invitation, the little 
room looked more than commonly cosy. There was a 
bright fire on the hearth, for the evenings were already 
beginning to be chilly, and in front of it stood a small 
table, on which the tearthings were laid out, with a 
chair on either side. The one farthest from the door 
was occupied by Mr. Winter, according to his invari- 
able practice. Indeed, his guests would have felt more 
discomposed than himself, if he had sat anywhere 
else. Presently a tap at the door was heard, and 
Trevor entered. 

"Well, Frank," said Mr. Winter, when the tea- 
things had been removed ; " I have got the volume 
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of prints wMch you wanted to see. Dr. Stevens sent 
it over a day or two ago ; but he is very anxious that 
it shoxild not be injured, so you must look at it here.'' 
He placed a large folio on the table as he spoke, and 
Frank's eyes sparkled with pleasure at the sight. He 
foigot for the moment the uneasiness, which the re- 
membrance of the afternoon's adventure had left on 
his mind. He had entered the room, resolved to tell 
Mr. Winter the part which he had taken in the affidr, 
and to bear the consequences, whatever they might be. 
It was plain, he thought, that his master did not 
suspect him of any share in it, or he would not have 
invited him to his room ; and this consideration was 
doubly painfiil to hm^ as he felt he was receiving his 
kindness under &lse pretences. Bui the deHght 
which the unexpected appearance of the book afforded 
him, drove this for the time from his recollection. 
It consisted of a beautiful collection of prints of 
animals from the works of the most celebrated animal- 
painters, made by Dr. Stevens himself, who had 
spared neither trouble nor expense in pursuit of a 
subject which was his especial &ncy. Trevor 
was exceedingly fond of Natural History; and 
in those days, when Zoological Crardens and TJsefdl 
Ejiowledge prints were alike tmknown, it was not 
an easy thing to gratify his taste. He seated him- 
self at the table forthwith, and opening the large 
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folio Yolume, was boozl deeply absorbed in its 
contents. 

Presently Mr. Winter came and looked over hia 
shoulder. ^' What is it that interests you so much, 
Frank ) You have not turned a page for ten minutes 
past." 

'^ The wild ass, Sir ; the onager it is called here. 
What a beautiful creature it seems to be ! Can that 
be the same animal we have in this country, only in 
a wild state?'' 

" I believe so ; why should it not V* 

''It seems so different; I see it is described as 
being — ^what it looks— ^ne qf the swiftest as well aa 
one of the handsomest animals in the world ; whereas 
the donkeys in this country are very ugly creatures^ 
aad anything but swift. Does wild and tame make 
such a difference as that V* 

'' If by wild and tame, you mean the being trained 
to do man's work, as opposed to their natural state, X 
should say certainly not. Many animala are raised in. 
the scale of creation by their intercourse with man ;. 
as for instance, the dog and the horse, and some 
others. Don't you remember what we were reading 
the other day about the speed of the wild horses, and 
the Arabs belonging to the Caliph, as compared with 
that of English race-horses V 

'' YeS| I remember it was said that they would out- 
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strip any wild horse, as well as endure longer. How 
do yon account for the difference, sir V 

<< Think a moment, Frank. Does no reason suggest 
itedf to you 1" 

Trevor pondered awhile, and then said : ** Has it 
anything to do with the difference of their food, 
arr 

" Well, partly, no douht. English raoe-horses are 
always fed with the best food, and have plenty of it. 
But that is only a part of the reason. Think again." 

'' Well, I recoUect my father taking me over to see 
Lord Everstone's race horses," said Trevor, '^ and he 
said their fine condition was a good deal owing to 
their careful grooming, and their being lodged in fine, 
aiiy, warm stables, and being regularly exercised, and 
soon." 

" Just so, to the care and thought bestowed upon 
them," said Mr. Winter ; *' in short, to the kind way 
in which they are treated Trainers take good care 
that the grooms use the horses kindly, and would dis- 
charge any one who was harsh and brutal with them. 
Well, now, compare with this the treatment which the 
donkey commonly receives in this country, and you will 
not wonder that the horse improves, and the ass dete- 
riorates, from contact with man. The poor ass usually 
gets the coarsest food, the worst lodging, scarcely any 
grooming, and is continually beaten and iUused. 
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Cruelty, Frank, is thf» most shortsighted, as it is the 
most hateful, of vices/' 

Trevor coloured deeply at Mr. Winter's words, the 
purport of which could not be misunderstood, even if 
his tone had not been significant enough in itself to 
mark his meamng. He was on the point of speaking, 
when the usher pressed his hand on his shoulder, as 
if enjoining silence, and turning over several leaves, 
laid the book open at a large engraving near the end. 
It was one of Hogarth's prints, the first of the cele- 
brated series, called the " Progress of Cruelty." Dr. 
Stevens had placed it and its companion engrav- 
ings at the end of his collection, ia all likelihood 
as a suitable moral wherewith to close it. Frank 
}ooked, with an expression of horror and disgust, at 
the barbarities which the boy in the first plate, and 
the youth in the second, is there depicted as in- 
flicting on the brute creation. But when Mr. Winter 
tiJimed to the third on the list, in which the cruel boy 
and cruel man consummates his cruelty by wwwefor, he 
looked up with white lips into his master^s &ce, and 
exclaimed in a low voice, " Please do not show me any 
more." 

*• No," said Mr. Winter, closing the book, and 
restoring it to the shelf whence he had taken it, " I 
have no intention of showing you the last plate. It is 
not fit for you to see. I am sorry to have pained you, 
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Frank, I need not tell yon that. But it is better that 
you should suffer fax deeper pain, than remain in 
ignorance of your sin.'' 

" And do you really think, sir, that — ^that — ^what 
ve were doing to-day could ever lead to such dreadful 
things as there were in those pictures f 

** Hogarth knew human nature, Frank, better than 
most men. Yes, I am afiraid there is no doubt that 
crueliy, if unchecked, would grow upon a man, or a 
boy either, until every trace of humanity would be 
lost It is not without reason that Cowper calls 
cruelty the most devilish of all vices. I think a 
thoroughly cruel man is more like a fiend upon earth 
than any character I can conceive." 

*' But, Mr. Winter," pleaded Frank earnestly, " we 
did not — ^I am sure I did not, at all events — ^intend to 
torture the poor cat. I am ashamed and sorry as I can 
be, sir ; but I did not think she would suffer so much, 
or that she was the little girl's pet, and besides, 
there i»—" 

" No, I do not mean to charge you with deliberately 
intending to torture either the one or the other ; but 
few even of the lowest criminals do deliberately 
intend to commit their worst deeds. It is that 
they think only of their own profit or pleasure : and 
earlier in their career they would utterly abhor what 
they afterwards do without scruple. But wbat else 1 " 
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— **And there is surely a difference, sir, between 
hurtiiig a,niTnal8 and hurtii^ men.'' 

"Very Httle, I fear. The Bible tells us tliat ' the 
merciful man is merciful to his beast.' The habit of 
mercy, that is, makes him include beast as well as 
man in his mercy. It may well be added, that * the 
unmerciful man is unmerciful to his brother man : ' 
the habit of cruelty makes him also to include all in 
his cruelty. Tell me, Frank," he continued, fixing his 
eyes ^ill upon him, '' do the ringleaders of the cat-hunt 
to-day — ^I have learned more about it since we came in 
— do they never inflict torture; in plainer English, do 
they never bully the younger boys here V* 

" Whom do you mean 1 " inquired Trevor, hesi- 
tatingly. 

" I mean the boys who, I have learned, were the 
leaders of the chase after the cat. You know their 
names as well as I do." 

** Joyce and Norton bully tte jimiors sometimes : 
and they say Dalison does so too," faltered the boy. 
" But I can assure you I do not." 

'* You mean that you do not instigate bullying, 
Frank," interposed the other, perceiving that he hesi- 
tated — ^' No, I do not believe you capable of originating 
cruelty; but I am afraid you are apt to join in bully- 
ing others, much as you joined in stoning the poor cat 
to-day. At all events you stand by, and let them be 
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boDied witbout remonstraace ; and there is no surer 
way of learning evil, than by letting others do it without 
trjing to prevent it. Bemember that noble Hne, ' He 
▼ho allows oppression shares the crime.' ^ 

Trevor made no reply ; but sat staring at the fire 
in a very unquiet firame of mind. Mr. Winter did 
not at first resume the conversation. Presently he 
said abruptly, '^ You asked me just now whether the 
habit of bullying in a boy would in my judgment 
grow naturally into a confirmed habit of cruelty in a 
man. I answer, yes, — ^unless God!a mercy should in- 
terpose, as it sometimes does, to startle the conscience 
and change the heart I should like to tell you a 
story, which came to my knowledge in early life. 
The drcumstanoes are too painful for me to speak of 
them generally. But it may be useful for you to hear 
them ; and there is just time before prayers : — 

*^ I was educated at L , a large school which was 

celebrated in its day, though it has lost its great repu- 
tation now. It was situated in a beautiful neigh- 
bourhood abounding in high rocky scenery, and we 
used to run during play-hoxirs almost wild over the 
crags, though forbidden by the rules to do so. There 
were two boys in the school, while I was there, whose 
names were Philip and Francis. Philip was the elder, 

and was sent at a very early age to L . He 

underwent a good deal of hardship during the first 
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years of his stay there. He was made to do all kinds 
of mesial work for his seniors, and was kicked and 
cuffed without measure when he did not do it to 
their satisfaction. He was constantly sent on nn- 
lawful errands ; and if he chanced to be detected in 
these, he was not only punished by the masters, but 
received trebly severe punishment from his boy- 
masters into the bargain. For a year or two, in feict, 
he led the life of a galley-slave. But he was strong 
and hardy, and lived through it all without suffering 
any 'lasting injury. 

" One might have thought that the cruelty he had 
sustained would have given him a fellow-feeling for 
others, when he rose to become one of the leaders of 
the school. But it seemed to have just the opposite 
effect. He was not a bad-hearted fellow, I believe ; 
but he had no kind of consideration for the smaller 
boys; ordering them about for his amusement or 
convenience as he pleased, and never troubling him- 
self how wretched they might be made by his 
usage. 

"Among others there came to L , in the last half- 
year of his stay there, a boy named Francis : a poor 
delicate little fellow, shy and nervous beyond what 
even delicate boys ordinarily are. He chanced to be 
put to sleep in Philip's room, and became his principal 
fag. He had a great deal of hard work to do for his 
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masieT'^-liarder, I fancy, than Lis strength was equal to. 
It was in consequence often badly done, and he received 
some sharp thrashings for his supposed neglect. These 
he hore in silence ; but he never could be induced to 
do things which lie considered wrong in themselves, 
as I have already said, were often required of the 
juniors ; such as going out to buy spirits, or filch coals 
and wood from the bead-master^s cellar. Neither 
entreaty nor violence could shake his resolution on 
this head. But the poor little fellow gradually grew 
80 nervous and timid, that he would start and tremble 
like a leaf at the slightest alaim. Far from pitying 
him, however, Philip was rather amused than otherwise 
at this exhibitioii of terror, and would sometimes 
throw up his arm, as tbough he were going to thrash 
him when be bad no intention of doing so, and be 
diverted at the recoil, like that of a frightened horse, 
which Francis never failed to make, when he saw the 
movanent. 

"Ithink I said that the school was situated near some 
high and precipitous crags, inland cliffs, in fact, which 
the hoys were in the babit occasionally of exploring, in 
order to find the nests of birds which built there. In 
particular, there was one very high crag which stood 
separate from the others, and could only be approached 
hy a rude bridge laid across the chasm from the 
nearest eminence. Tbe gulf thus spanned was perhaps 
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ten or twelre feet wide, and the d^>th from two 
liimdred and Bfty to three hnndred feet. 

'< One day Philip, who was something of a botanist^ 
resolved to Tisit the spot, haying learned that some 
specimens of a very rare plant were to be f oxmd there ; 
and he desired Erancds to accompany him with a basket. 
The little boy was secretly rather alarmed at Yentuiing 
over the frail bridge which lay across the chajsm ; but 
he dared not remonstrate ; and the two, ascending the 
clifT together, soon reached the spot in safety. Philip 
began immediately to search for the plants, and was 
fortmiate enough to find sereral fine specimens, which 
he handed to Prancis to be deposited in the basket. 
Just as they had collected all that was required, and 
were on the point of setting out homeward, the 
younger boy accidentally let the basket drop, which 
rolled along the scarp of the rock, and disappeared over 
the precipice. Philip, as he witnessed the mishap, 
uttered an angry exclamation, and was going to strike 
bJTn a violent blow, but Francis, perceiving his 
intention, ran off, followed by Philip in the direction of 
the bridge. I mentioned before that this was very frail, 
consisting, in &u^, of a single plank, which had become 
rotten from exposure to the rain. It had borne Philip's 
weight, when he crossed it before at a walk, but as he 
rushed violently upon it in pursuit of his companion, 
it snapped in two, and the fragments sunk crashing 
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into tiie abyss. Philip, as he fell, caught at the 
branches of an ^der, irhieh grew a few feet down the 
prodpioey and hung ahnost perpendictilarly over the 
golf, which l&j three hundred feet beneath him. That 
moment of terror made an altered oharacter of him for 
lifeL The follies and sins of his school life roshed upon 
lus remembrance with tenible force and muiateness , 
and chief among them was the harshness and cruelty 
with which he had treated Francis. No one who has 
not, like him, looked death directly in the £ace, can 
understand what his sensations were at the instant. 
He clmig to the branch with the convulsire grasp of 
despafa" ; but his hold was giving way, and he was on 
the very point of filing, when a face appeared on the 
platform above him. It was little Francis, who had 
heard ihe crash and Philip's cry for help ; and who, 
terroTHstrick^i as lie was, had nerved himself to the 
reacue of his lyrant. Clinging firmly to the root of a 
Wge tree, he leaned over the cliff, and dropped one 
end of his handkerchief to him, retaining the other 
£rmly knotted round his wrist Philip caught it, as a 
drowning sailor catches at a plank thrown overboard 
hy his companions. Holding it in his left hand, and 
still retaining his gripe on the branch in his right, it 
enaUed him to dimb on to the trunk of the elder, and 
thence by the help of Francis's hand to reach the firm 
gnnmd above in safety. After a few moments of rest 
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to regain his scattered senses, Philip jumped up anij^ 
advanced with oi?t£tretched hand to thank his deliverer] 
but " 

Mr. Winter made a pause, overpowered by deep 
emotion. 

" But what, sir 1 " exclaimed Trevor hastily. " Surely 
Philip never could have buUied him again after that 1" 

" He never had the opportunity," said the usher in 
a low voice ; " I suppose the boy's nerves had been un- 
strung by the hairbreadth escape he had just witnessed ; 
and long association had accustomed him to shrink back 
whenever he saw Philip approach him. But however 
that may have been, he mistook the meaning of the 
elder boy's hurried movement towards him. "No sooner 
did he see him raise his hand, than he sprung back- 
wards and fell over the precipice, from which he had 
a few minutes before rescued his companion." 

"And he was killed 1" asked Trevor almost in a 
whisper. 

" He was, Frank. He was taken up so crushed and 
mangled, that his mother could not have recognised 
him.'' 

" And Philip, sir, what became of him 1 " 

" Philip went homo and told what had happened ; 
but they said he seemed as if he were more dreaming 
than awake, and it was some time before any one could 
be induced to believe his story. The next day he was 
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I taken dangerously ill with brain-fever, and the half- 
[ year had come to an end long before he was able to 

leave his bed. He was then removed from L . It had 

! been intended that he should go to the University and 
I take orders — ^but he did not do so. I have been told 
that he was veiy little heard of in the world afterwards." 
Mr. Winter relapsed again into silence, which was 
not broken nntQ the sound of the prayer-bell was 
heard; and Trevor rising, wished him goci-night, and 
left the room without further remark. But that was 
a day in his life which he remembered ever afterwards. 
Mr. Winter had long been anxious for an opportunity 
to do something towards repressing the unusual amount 
of bullying which, he was aware, was at the present 
lime being carried on at Bronswick House, and he had 
fixed on Frank Trevor as the most likely instrument 
for suppressing it successfully. He knew by long ex- 
perience, that the authoriiy of a master has in general 
bat little power of reaching this particular evil, and 
tliat mere punishment almost invariably aggravates it. 
It is through the influence of the elder boys alone that 
the mischief can be arrested ; and among all the first- 
dass boys Trevor was the only one with whom he had 
much prospect of success. It was a delicate and difficult 
tiling to talk even to Frank on such a subject, which 
is one from which boys almost always draw back when 
spoken to by their masters, and retreat into vague 

E 
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denials, and stiU vaguer generalities. Advice andexhort- 
ation respecting it are like the Dervish's ointment in the 
** Arabian Nights," which applied discreetly, opens tlie 
mind to the discernment of the most invaluable truths ; 
but applied to the wrong eje, as it were, of the soul, is 
apt to produce a more obstinate blindness. 

Mr. Winter perceived that his ointment had been 
rightly employed, and it woxdd have been natural 
that he should have felt satis^Ebction at the success 
of his endeavour. But he seemed to have forgotten 
Trevor and his schoolfellows too, as he eat over 
his soHtary fire, with his eyes fixed on the water- 
colour drawing which himg over his mantelpiece. 
** He was to have gone to the University," he said, 
half absently repeating the substance of the last words 
he had nsed before Trevor had left the room. " He 
was to have gone to the University, and to have taken 
orders. But he did not, and little has been heard of 
him in the world afberwards. Better so, better so. 
Honour and success, or a high sphere of usefulness, 
could never have been for me. I felt that when my 
life was spared after that long illness, and my feeling has 
never changed. I was saved from death to do this 
work; to warn others against the evil which ship- 
wrecked me. God grant that I may be found at the 
last not to have laboured wholly in vain ! " 
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CHAPTER lY. 

' THE NEW BOY. 

TLTOBALISTS seem to be agreed in attributing to 
-*^-»- mankind in general, whatsoever the position or 
cutnimstances in life of each indiyidual maybe, an innate 
bankering after rank and station. " The man who 
Bays that he does not care for them/' said Dr. Johnson, 
in the peculiarly blunt style wherein he was wont to 
express himself, ** knows that he lies, sir." Possibly 
the good doctor as he said it, might have had in re- 
membrance certain passages in his own career, and felt 

^ conscious that he had occasionally so " lied " himself. 
Whether the TnaTrim holds good of all mankind, I do 

I ttot presume to determine ; but I can certainly aver 
that it held good so fer as the White Brunswickers 
▼ere concerned. To hear them talk, one would have 
■opposed that every one among them coxdd boast a 

> pedigree as long as Sir Watkdn Williams Wynne's, and 
as illustrious as that of the Bourbons. In particular, 
they were jealously sensitive as regarded the exclusive 
charact^ of Dr. Brooksbank's school. No one was 
ever allowed to send his son there, they were wont to 

E 2 
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afltoi, wlio was, or ever had been, connected "vdth trada 
There were traditions cnrrent among the boys, which 
had descended £rom generation to generation, respecting 
wealthy citizens of London, or ironmasters in the 
North, who had oflfered the head master extraordinary 
sums to induce him to relax the strictness of his rule 
in their fistvour, but always without success. Not that 
the Brunswickers regarded Dr. Brooksbank as being 
insensible to the pecuniary allurements so held out : 
that was by no means their view of the matter. But 
they held that he waa aware, if he once attempted 
such an outrage, the parents of his other pupils would 
immediately resent it by withdrawing them. " He 
knows better than that ! '' said Charley Bivers, one of 
the second-class boys — ^the son of Major Rivers, an 
old Peninsular veteran, who possessed little beyond 
his gentility and his half-pay — " he knows better than 
to attempt it. I am sure my &.ther would take me 
away the next day, if Brickbats were to admit any snob 
into the school" " And so would mine ! " said Gore, 
another second-class boy, whose fistther was a country 
apothecary of somewhat limited practice, though his son 
passed him off as an eminent physician. "And mine !" 
struck in Heath, who had his own reasons for always 
speaking of his respected parent as " Captain Heath," 
leaving it to be inferred that he held that rank in the 
Hoyal Navy, instead of being, what he was, captain and 
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part owner of a mercbantmaii trading with Demerara. 
'' And mine ! " added Stapleton, the last of the group, 
md the one whose authority on such matters was held 
to be the gravest of any, seeing that he was the son of 
no less a personage than one of His Majest/s judges. 
" No, depend upon it Brooksbank wiQ never attempt 
that — it would ruin his school if he did." 

Yet, notwithstanding the confidence with which 
these assertions were made, it was curious to observe 
the uneasy feeling lurking in the minds of the boys, 
Ifist the head master should allow the lust of gain, 
after all, to prevail over the sense of duty, and induce 
him to overstep the prescribed limits. New boys were 
invariably subjected to a strict scrutiny as to their 
oiigLQ and antecedents, and lay under a species of social 
quarantine untU the public mind had been fully satisfied 
on the subject. James Stapleton himself, the boy who, 
it will be remembered, had acted gratuitously as my 
Baedical adviser, whose authority was now received with 
80 much reverence on such matters, had been for some 
tame the object of general suspicion in his first half-year 
at Martin's Green. His father, a distinguished barrister, 
who afterwards attained to the dignity of Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, had been appointed to the Common 
Serjeantcy just before Stapleton's arrival, and his son, 
who had heard a good deal on the subject at home, 
was much impressed by the dignity of his parent's 
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newly-acquired title. When, therefore, he was in- 
terrogated IQ the playground at his first appearance, 
according to the usual formula, "I say, you new 
fellow, what is your name, and what is your father ? '* 
he replied, promptly, " If you please, my name is 
Stapleton, and my father is Common Serjeant." " A 
common serjeant ! " exclaimed Brackley, by whom the 
question had been asked, in mingled astonishment and 
disgust, " you don't mean that, young 'un, to be sure ! 
Here, I say, you fellows, Nicolls, Jacobson, Dalison, 
Joyce— what do you think this new chap says ? He 
tells me his Either is a common serjeant ! " '^ A 
common serjeant ! " exclaimed Trevor — ^the son, by 
the way, of an old Indian general, who had lately 
returned, fall of rupees and liver complaint, after 
thirty or forty years' broiling in the Presidencies, his 
thoughts reverting to the non-commissioned officers 
of his father's regiment, whom he had often seen pipe- 
claying their belts, or rubbing down their horses in the 
barrack-yard, — '^ that must be his gammon ; Brickbats 
would never venture to let him come here, you know." 
<< A common serjeant ! " reiterated the others, as the 
image of the ancient veteran who came every Saturday 
to drill the junior boys, presented itself to their 
imaginations. " It's impossible ! quite impossible ! 
You must have made some mistake, you fellow, haven't 
you ] " " No, I haven't 1 " retorted the new-comer, 
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angrilj ; '< he was promoted only a few weeks ago. I 
wonder jon did not liear of it. And my mamma is 
very proud of it, I can tell you, and so am I. He 
▼as a Serjeant before ; but he will rank above dUl the 
Serjeants now — ^I heard mamma herself say bo" '^ I 
never heard such a thing in all my life ! '' exclaimed 
Trevor. " I wonder what things are coming to ! I 
wonder whether Brickbats^will expect us to associate 
with a chimney-sweep next ! " "I don't want to 
associate with you, I am sure ! " said Stapleton, his 
&oe growing fiery red with indignation at this in- 
nuendo } " I don't believe your Others are any of them 
. better than mine, if as good j and J believe it is all 
envy and jealousy — that is more. I feel quite as 
coTitempiible as you do, I assure you." So saying, the 
new boy withdrew himself, like Ajax in the infernal 
legions, into iin})enetrable silence. The boys conferred 
among themselT-es after his departure as to the course 
which it would be incumbent on them to pursue under 
Bach imprecedented circumstances. Would a general 
sending to Coventry of the audacious intruder suffice 
to vindicate the character of the school ? Hardly, it 
was thought. ** If he had been a Serjeant once, and 
had had a commission given him, as happened to a 
fellow in my father^s regiment," remarked Trevor, " it 
would have been a different thing ; though, no doubt, 
it would have been bad enough even then. But as it is, 
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a mere refusal to keep company with the fellow — ^that 
would not be half enough." 

" Well," said Brackley, " what do you think of a 
round-robin to Brickbats, saying that we are sure lie 
must have admitted him by mistake, and will send 
him away again, as soon as he has heard the truth f 

" He would flog us all round," said Dalison. 

" No, he wouldn't ! " interposed Heath. " I would 
write to my fSeithet, and tell him about it, if Brickbats 
attempted that." 

** He would flog you before you could get an answer," 
returned Dalison. 

" Ah, to be sure>" said Heath, unable to parry this 
thrust, " he might do that, "We had better send the 
round-robin without putting our names to it." 

"What, an anonymous letter, ehl" said Trevor, 
rejecting this highly original view of a round-robin. 
" No, I won't have anything to do with anonymous 
letters. My father says no gentleman ever writes 
them. There must be some name to it." 

" Well, then, I tell you what we can do," suggested 
Brackley ; " one of us can sign it, in behalf of the 
others. I know my father often does that when he 
is the chairman of the magistrates at the Quarter 
Sessions, or of any public meeting. I have seen him 
sign his name, ' J. Brackley, Chairman, in behalf of 
the meeting.' " 
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" That is a very good idea," said Dalison. " We 
will call a meeting of the head forms in the school, 
and as you understand more about how it ought to be 
inanaged than any of us do, I propose that you shall 
be chainnan." 

" That would do femously 1 " said Joyce. " Don't 
70U think so ?" he added, taming to the other boys. 

" Nothing could be better, I think," said Nicolls. 

"Nothing," repeated Jacobson. 

" It is a capital thought," said Trevor. 

" Capital ! capital ! " was the general cry. 

" Thank you, Joyce," said Brackley, rather hastily 
interposing, to put a stop to the general enthusiasm, 
"but I don't think I am at all qualified for the office, 
or else I should of course be willing to undertake it. 
It onght to be one of the head boys of the school— 
Jacobson, or Nicolls, or Trevor, or Dalison. It would 
be great cheek for me to put myself in such a position 
above all the first-class fellows." 

"Why, you see," observed Jacobson, in answer to 
to suggestion, " Nicolls -and I are going to leave so 
soon, that it scarcely signifies to us. Dalison, or 
Trevor, or Joyce — any one of them — ^would make a 
much more suitable chairman under the circumstances ; 
otherwise I need not say, I should be quite willing." 

"I am unluckily very much out of fistvour with 
Brickbats just now," said Dalison* " He would re- 
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gard anything I did of that kind with great prejudice, 
80 that I should be a very unwise selection." 

" And I am quite out of fistvour with him too," 
said Trevor. 

"And so am I," said Joyce j and so said the others. 

The office having been modestly declined by every- 
one present, the proposal fell to the ground, and a 
variety of expedients were suggested in its place. 
The boys were still hesitating between a joint reference 
of the affidr to their parents and a general barring 
out, when their attention was happily diverted by the 
approach of John Woodley, a former pupil of Dr. 
Brooksbank, who occasionally rode down from London 
on half-holidays during the summer months, to take 
part in the boys' games. To him, as to a " Deus ex 
machine," the knotty question was referred. A 
hearty fit of laughter, which somewhat abashed his 
questioners, was the result. "Woodley had recentiy been 
called to the common-law bar, and, as it chanced, had 
sometimes practised in the Common Serjeant's court. 
Their mistake, therefore, was at once explained to the 
boys; Stapleton was recalled from his self-imposed 
banishment, and elevated to a high position of honour, 
as much exceeding the consideration really due to his 
father's station in society, as the previous estimate had 
fallen short of it. But boys never do things by 
halves j and during the remainder of Stapleton's stay 
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in the school, mce points of precedence in respect of 
rank between the parents of the different boys, were 
always submitted to him, as to a Court of Appeal 
whose decisions were accepted as final. 

Such b^ng the state of feeling at Brunswick House, 
the reader may picture to himself the mingled amaze- 
ment and wrath which took possession of the popular 
mind, whenit was announced that thedoctor had actually 
admitted a black boy into the school '^ A black boy 
— a downright nigger!" so reported "Billy "Waters" 
— who had happened to be in the parlour, undergoing 
some searching cross-examination by Mrs. Brooksbank 
lelatLYe to certain breakages of windows, when the 
new pupil aixived. At first, the boys were altogether 
incredulous as to the advent of any new boy at all, 
affirming that Billy — whose fondness for hoaxing was 
notorious — ^had altogether invented the occurrence. 
When at length the earnestness of his asseverations 
dispelled this idea, it was next suggested that he must 
be mistaken in supposiog the individual in question to 
be black. " Perhaps he had a black handkerchief tied 
over his £ace, to keep off the cold," said one. " More 
likely the lady who brought him had a black page, 
and you mistook him for the new fellow," insinuated 
another. " Are you sure you saw his face at all ? " 
inquired a third. " Perhaps he had black gloves and 
stoddngs on, and that made you think he was all black." 
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Billy endured the storm of objections manfully, and 
persisted in it tliat lie had seen the boy's &ice ; that 
he hadn't anything wrapped round it ; that it was the 
new pupil and not a black page ; and, lastly, that the 
boy, whoever he was, was not black in the fiice from 
coughing, as somebody had propounded, in despair of 
any better solution. The new boy hadn't any cough 
at all — ^at least, he hadn't heard him cough. He was 
a genuine nigger, as black as his hat, and so the boys 
would find. 

In the midst of this Babel of conjectures and 
comments, the door opened, and Billy's veracity was 
vindicated to a considerable extent, if not entirely, by 
the entrance of the head-master, leading a short, 
punchy little fellow, apparently about twelve years of 
age, whose complexion, if it was not actually as black 
as Billy's hat (a very rusty old beaver, by the bye ; 
Judge Stapleton, not unreasonably, having declined, 
some months before, to purchase an infinite series of 
new hats, which became invariably good for nothing 
after a fortnight's wear), was nevertheless many 
shades deeper in dye than a copper kettle. 

" Boys," began the Doctor, in his most sonorous 
tones, " I bring you a new scholar and playmate," — 
that was his regular exordium — " in whose behalf I 
particularly request your kindness and friendly ofiic^ 
He is" — here the speaker paused a moment, as 
though he felt a slight embarrassment as to the best 
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mode of expressing his meaniiig — ^' he is a foreigner, 
you may perceive ! " [" A regular nigger ! " muttered 
Billj, half audibly, so that Brickbats caught the 
words, though fortunately he did not discover who 
had spoken] — " a foreigner, and, as such, more than 
oommonly entitled to your generosity and forbearance. 
His &ther is a person of — of high rank in his own 
conntry" — "Overseer to a Yankee nigger-driver!" 
again suggested the incorrigible Waters; but, un- 
luddly for him, this time the Doctor heard him 
plainly, and turning sharply round, caught hinn a 
nnging box on the ear, which propelled him in a 
slanting direction, like a billiard-ball, against Heath, 
from whom he cannoned off against Bobinson, and all 
^ittee boys coming into contact with a form, rolled 
over on the groxind together. Brickbats contemplated 
the result of his stroke complacently : he felt that his 
dignity had been avenged, and withdrew in peace. 

I am afraid that his exhortations to forbearance 
produced but little effect. The door had scarcely 
dosed behind his portly person, ere the boys had 
crowded round the unfortunate stranger, plying hiTn 
^lih questions innumerable, to which, either from 
inability or unwillingness, or perhaps the two com- 
hmed, he made but brief answers, and those such as 
his hearers had scarcely expected. He came from a 
place a long way off; it had taken a long time, a 
great many months, to come to this country ; and he 
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did not mucli like it now lie liad come to it. His 
mother was not a Hottentot, but an Engliab. lady, and 
his father was Bajah of Jesselpore— that was more ; 
and his mother was not black, but as white as any of 
us, and her name was Johnstone — ^Mrs. Johnstone — 
and his name was Arthur Johnstone, and he would be 
obliged to us not to call him "nigger," nor yet " you 
fellow ! " He hadn't been used to be called anything 
of the kind — he was used to be called "Sahib" or 
" your Highness," and he would thank us to call him 
so too. 

I believe he was sorry before long that he had 
made that request, which I need not say was most 
scrupulously complied with. He was "Sahibed" and 
" Rajahed," and " your Highnessed," on all occasions, 
until he would have given every stiver of his pocket- 
money — ^though he wasn't over-fond of parting with 
it — if those words could be expunged firom our 
vocabulary. As Trevor remarked — who was the best 
classical scholar among us, — ^it might be counted as 
one of the " vota numinibus exaudita malignis." 

There was, in truth, a good deal more iu the new- 
comer^s manner to attract the practical joking of the 
boys than is ordinarily the case. His total ignorance 
of English habits,' his strange appearance, cuid mode 
of expressing himself; above all, the violent fits of 
passion, which ridicule or rough usage rarely fidled to 
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Tcmse within him, were strong temptations to Lis 
schoolfellows to amuse themselves at his expense, 
wlien they found the time hang heavily on their 
liands, as was not tmfrequently the case. 

I rememher a scene of this kind occurring a few 
weeks after Arthurs arrival at the school. It was the 
iiaj on which the cricket subscription for the season 
"Was collected, and a junior boy had gone round by 
order of the treasurer — that was Norton — ^to get 
the money in. It was paid without demur by the 
boys ; who had no inclination to resist a demand sanc- 
tioned by long use, and trifling in amount, and who 
▼ere farther aware that if they did refuse, they would 
not only be compelled by Norton to pay, but woidd re- 
ceive a receipt from him of a kind by no means to be 
desired. The new-comer alone had rebelled against 
the order; nor could argument, threat, or entreaty 
produce any effect upon him. The emissary at last, 
tared out and disgusted, was obliged to return to his 
principal, with the information that "Sahib" had 
flatiy refused to pay any portion of the impost. 

After his departure, the coterie of small boys, who 
bad witnessed the interview with a mixture of awe 
and astoniahment, began to question Arthiir about it. 

" I say, Sahib, do you really mean you won't pay 
the cricket money 1 " 

"Yes, I do," repHed Arthur. 
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"Why not 1" 

" Because I don't clioose." 

" And why don't you choose 1 " said Ellis, taking up 
the inquiry. 

" I don't want to play cricket." 

" That's no reason, Kajah," sti-uck in Webber. "A 
great many of the fellows don't play cricket, but they 
all pay the subscription." 

To this remark, which was not put in the form of a 
question, Arthur made no reply. 

" I say," said Ellis, recommencing the discussion, 
and importing a new topic into it, " you'll find you'd 
better pay it. You'll get no end of a thrashing, if 
you don't." 

" I don't care," said Arthur, " if I do. I won't 
pay it any the more." 

" The fellows will all send you to Coventry ; none 
of them will speak to you, that is to say, if you re- 
fuse," urged Webber. 

*' I don't want them to speak to me," returned the 
impenetrable Arthur. 

There was another silence ; and then the youngsters, 
perceiving that they had a young Yahoo to deal with, 
who was insensible to all considerations of civilized 
life, began to assail him with weapons of a different 
description. 

" I'll tell you," cried Webber, "why Sahib won't 
pay the cricket money." 
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« Wliy ? " asked another. 

^ He is saving up bis money to bay a bottle of 
Borland's Kaljdor to wash bimself wbite." 

^ No, that is not it," exclaimed Stevens, noticmg 
the dark flush of passion which this taant called into 
ihe bo/s &ce ; ^thaf s not it. He is saying up his 
money to buy a brown wig and spectacles, for fear his 
master the nigger-diiyer shoald come after him, and 
find him out.'' 

"Or, perhaps,** said Ellis, "he wants to buy his 
finedom. How much does your master ads:, Sahib-^ 
how much, eh 1 '' 

" How much, how much ? '' repeated the remorseless 

tonnentors, dancing round him like the picadors at a 

Spanish bull-fight, jostling him from behind, twitching 

his hair, pinching his 1^; always keeping carefully 

oat of his reach, and singing as th^ buzzed round 

and lomid him the old rhyme, where with many and 

many an unlucky wight has been saluted before him, — 

Pasdoa, Taasaon, take advice. 
Fill your pockets faJl of rioe ; 
When the rioe hegins to orawl. 
Take a spoon and eat it aU. 

Johnstone's &ce grew darker and darker with fury, 

as the shafts of his assailants fell thick about him. 

Suddenly, with a luring like that of a wild beast, he 

Huew himself upon Tom Dickinson, who chanced at 

the moment to be nearest to him, fastening on his 

w 
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throat with his teeth and nails, to the sore detmnent 
of poor Tommy ; who would have sustaiiied serious 
injury had it not been for Frank Trevor's iaterposi- 
tion. The latter had witnessed the skirmish from the 
schoolroom window, and now came forth, to put a 
period to it. With some difliculty he disengaged 
Arthur from his antagonist, and led him, still panting 
and quivering in every limb, to his own desk, in the 
comer of the schoolroom, whence he did not reappear 
until prayer-time that evening. 

Now mind, I am not going to defend this kind of 
thing in schools. I have elsewhere spoken of the 
evils of bullying — that is, of the hardship and sufi^- 
ing inflicted by bigger boys on their juniors. The 
kind of petty badgering, fiedling short of this, but still 
tending to render their schoolfellows very unhappy, is 
in my judgment almost as grave a mischief I know 
that it is urged by many that it is often a cure, and. 
sometimes the only real cure, for affectation and sulki> 
ness and morbid sensitiveness, and many other boyish 
fitults. But, as was remarked in the other instance^ 
though it may be sometimes a good thing for those 
who undergo it, it is always a bad thing for those who 
inflict it. To get into the way of looking out for the 
weak point of people's characters, , in order to amuse 
ourselves with them, is about as mischievous an occu- 
pation as man or boy can And for himsel£ Many a 
one has fiEdled in life who would otherwise have been 
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signally successfal but for having acquired tlie habit 
in his school-days ; and, what is worse^ many a noble 
ChiistaaiL character has been flEttally stunted in its 
growth by reason of it. 

Erank Trevor had interposed to protect Arthur 
against his small persecutors, as he had of late done 
once or twice before in the instance of other boys. 
He had resolved to keep in mind the recollection of 
the conversation which Mr. Winter had had with 
him, and the determination which he had formed 
in consequence of it. But he had already found 
oat that he had undertaken no easy office ; and Mr. 
Winter had given him some wise advice about it. " I 
don't want you to lectnre the boys about bullying^ 
Frank,'' he had said. '' That isn't your business, and 
probably you would not do it with much effect, if you 
were to try it. But you may prevent a great deal by 
a little judiciotis management. A word here and 
there^ spoken good-naturedly, will generally stop any- 
thing of the sort; and if anything more serious is 
attempted, say quietly you won't allow it to be done. 
If the boys know that you mean what you say, that 
win be in general quite enough.'' Trevor pondered 
over this advice aft^ the other boys had gone up to 
bed that evening. Here was just such a case as Mr. 
Wmber would like liirn to take up, but it was one in 
which he felt particularly reluctant to meddle. Arthur 

F 2 
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Johnstone was a most unpromising subject to befriend. 
He would scarcely eyer make any answer to questions 
put to him, even when there was no inciyility sho'wn 
in the asking. He fought shy of all the boys alike, 
whether they were in the habit of worrying him 
or not, and if any one pressed himself upon him, he 
ran the chance of getting it sharpish orer the shins ; 
for the boy kicked like a Comishman, on the slightest 
proTocation. This was not encouraging in itself, but 
there was ahother reason which rendered Trevor 
still more unwilling to interfere. This was, that 
he felt it would bring him into collision, not only 
with Joyce, who was for ever worrying Arthur, but 
probably with Dalison also. For the former he had 
no liking certainly, though they were old acquaint- 
ances and were thrown much together. With Dalik>n, 
however, he was very intimate. Many small ties, such 
as have already been specified, kept them together, and 
boys are always reluctant to break these. He felt 
strongly inclined to throw Arthur overboard as be 
reflected thus, but could not make up his mind to his 
own satisfaction. At length he remembered that it 
was getting too late for liim to remain in the school- 
room, or he would not be in bed by the required time. 
Hastily determimng, therefore, to be guided by circum- 
stances as regarded his future dealings with little 
Johnstone, he went upstairs to bed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

abthub's tboubles. 

nnHE half-honr or so which intenrened between 
-^ prayers and the aniyal of Mrs. Brooksbanky or 
her depaly y to take away the candles, was one generally 
dedicated to mischief of some kind. Sometimes it waa 
a bolstering match, either a single combat or a general 
mSike; sometimes an extempore dance, Sir Koger de 
CoTerley being nsually selected. On these occasions the 
gentlemen appeared in their ordinary attire (minus the 
shoes, which would have raised such a clatter over the 
Boctor's head, as would have brought even him upstairs 
to see what was the matter) ; and the eo^fume da balof 
the ladies consisted of night-gowns, put on over their 
other i^pfifel, and &stened round the waist with a 
neckerohifif or comforter, by way of sash ; while the 
orchestra was represented by a boy playing on a Jew's 
harp, or, Ruling that instrument, a comb wrapped in 
silTer paper. When neither *^ toum^ nor dance " had 
sufficient attraction for the boys, they commonly took 
to teasing one another ; and this mode of passing the 
time was more frequent in Dalison's room than in any 
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of the others : he being much given, as has be^i alreadj 
intimated^ to that species of capricious petty tyranny 
which boys call " bullying." 

On the present occasion the popular &ncy inclined 
to this method of diversion, Arthur Johnstone being 
fiustened upon by general consent as the victim. Dick- 
inson and his sympathizers were clamorous for ven- 
geance on the perpetrator of the assault, the marks of 
which were still distinctly visible on the boy's chin and 
throat. Norton, who had had no opportunity of having 
it out with him respecting his refusal to pay the cricket 
subscription, was desirous of selecting the present 
opportunity as the fittest for that purpose. Joyce, too, 
had his secret grudge, which he wished to gratify, 
tiiough he did not openly allege it. There was a junior 
boy in the same class with Arthur, whose timid de- 
meanour and an occasional stuttering in his speech, 
when more than usually nervous, made him a fiivourite 
butt for Joyce's idle half-hours. A kind of fellow- 
feeling had sprung up between these two outcasts ; and 
that moHUng Arthur hid contrived .rith more d«rteri»y 
than any one would have given him credit for, to 
deliver his fellowHsnifferer fix>m his lyrant^s cLutches. 
Joyce was amusing himself according to his usual 
practioe, by making Gray repeat a string of words 
beginning with the letter W, and every time he stuck 
&st, which was on an average eveiy third word, he 
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helped Imn through the difficoliy by diiTing a land of 
spur, composed of three long pins fleustened to a stick, 
into Bome senaitiye part of his body. The shock so 
administered generally released the imprisoned syllable 
from its bonds, much to the diversion of Joyce, but 
sorely to the injury of the sufferer ; whose arms and 
legs were tattooed like those of a New Zealander by 
the oft-repeated process. As the elder boy was engaged 
in this Domitian-like entertainment that morning, he 
had chanced to seat himself with his back to the 
bookcase containing the school lending library. Arthur, 
who had watched the scene for a quarter of an bour 
with considerable, though useless indignation, had 
suddenly oonceiyed a bright thought. Cbing silentiy 
out of the schoolroom, he had tapped at Mr. Wintex's 
door, and begged him to lend him a book, the only 
copy of which he knew to be in the school library. 
Mr. Winter, in reply, had offered him his key of the 
school cupboard, to get the book in question out. But 
on Arthurs replying that he was unable to open the 
lock himself, the usher had good-naturedly gone into 
the schoolroom to unlock the door for him. As Joyce's 
back was turned to the bookcase, and he had no ex- 
pectation that any of the masters would come in at 
that hour, be continued his torture of Gray for some 
littie time after Mr. Winter^s entrance; when the 
aonnd of the ushei^s Toice caused him to torn round. 
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The former had apprehended, but imperfectly, what 
was passiDg; but his eye was fixed upon Joyce with an 
expression which made him turn firat red, and then 
white, and, at last, hastily get up and leave the school- 
room. Joyce noticed, however, Arthur's expression of 
satisfaction at the success of his manoeuvre ; and at once 
divining the strata^m that had been employed, re- 
solved that it should cost its contriver dear. 

Ko sooner, therefore, had the boys assembled in 
their bc^drooms, than he ddroitly turned the conversation 
to the subject of the cricket subscription. It will be 
remembered that he had not been present when the 
money had been reused, and had only heard the cir- 
cumstances from popidar rumour, so that his question 
did not seem to have any direct reference to Arthur. 

"Norton/' he said, "when are the new ciicket 
things going to be ordered f It is quite tim& The 
weather was almost warm enough for a game to-day ; 
and the old stock has run veiy short. I was looking 
it up yesterday morning. We must have a new batch 
of things before we shall be able to have a match at alL" 

" I would send for it at once," replied Norton, " I 
meant to have sent for it to-day ; but I have not got 
all the money yet." 

" Not got the money I " exclaimed Joyce, in affected 
surprise ; " why there are as many feUows as usual in 
the school this half-year, are there not ) " 
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^Yes, bat some of the fellows can't pay ail the 
mon^ ; and one won't pay at alL'' 

" Won't pay at all ! Who can that be, I wonder I 
A fdlow ought to be tossed in a blanket, in my opinion, 
who refases to pay the cricket money. That is the way 
WB served a fellow £ye years ago, who wouldn't pay it, 
I remember." 

''Hear, hear!" said Bobinson; ''who are the 
fiollowB that won't pay?" 

"Willett, Saunders, and Dusautoy, say they will 
pay, as soon as they hear from home. Henderson has 
paid half ; one or two others are a shining short. Bajah 
Sahib is the one who says he won't pay at all," returned 
Korton. " I can't order all we want, until we haye 
got all the money in." 

" Biyab Sahib won't pay at all, do you say ? " asked 
Joyce. 

" No, he won't pay," repeated Norton. " Here he 
is biTnuAlf- I say, why won't you pay, you yoimg 
anobl" 

ArQmr screwed up his face into its most obstinate 
expression ; but made no reply. 

" Ansiwer, will you ? " said Joyce, " or I will shy 
this boot at your head." 

" Answer, answer 1 " chorussed a dozen voices. 

"Toes him in the blanket, as some one suggested 
just now," exclaimed Bobinson. 
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" Do, do ! that will just serve him light,'' cried 
Bivers. ^* Now then, my lads, off with the blanket, 
and in with Sahib." 

** Hnrrali ! " shouted the boys, always ready for this 
species of entertainment, and feeling the special justice 
of it in this instance. A blanket was soon torn from 
Arthnr^s bed ; himself chucked into it, in spite of his 
struggles, in the course of which he bestowed one or 
two heavy kicks on his assailants' shins ; and in two 
minutes more he was flying up to the ceiling, secundtMn 
artemy under the vigorous efforts of his persecutors. 

While the hubbub was at its height, the door 
suddenly opened, and Trevor entered. He was on his 
way to his own bed, and still pondering over the 
difficult problem, which, it might be said, Mr. Winter 
had given him to solve ; and hearing the disturbance 
in Dalison's room, had looked in, to see what was the 
matter. His entrance startled some of the boys, who, 
imagining that Mrs. Brooksbank had come upon them, 
unawares, released their hold on the blanket^ and the 
living shuttlecock flew off in a slanting direction, 
alighting breathless and enraged, but happily unin- 
jured, on one of the beds. 

** Up with him again," shouted the boys, as soon as 
they perceived that the alarm was groundless. '^ Up 
with him again. He hasn't had half enough yet ! " 

•*Will you pay the cricket money, you young 
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▼retch 1 " asked Joyce. " Say you will this minute, or 
I will pitch you into the blanket again, and no mis- 
take about it.'* 

" No ! '' roared Arthur. " I won't pay a sixpence ; 
not if you kill me for it ; I won't, I tell you ! Let 
me alone !" he bellowed, as the boys again seized hold 
of him. << Let me alone, I say," struggling as he 
spoke, with such energy, as to enable him to break 
loose from his captors, and fling himself at Trevor^s 
feet, which he clasped with frantic eagerness. 

" Oh ! Trevor ! don't let them," he exclaimed. 
''You are kinder to me than the rest. Don't let 
them drive me mad in this way ! They are all bullies 
in this room. Don't let them, pray ! " 

Frank could not help being moved by this appeaL 
^th the recollection of Mr. Winter's injunction 
still fresh in his mind, he felt it to be impossible to 
resist it. 

" Oome^ I think he has had enough, has he not 1 " 
he asked, looking round him, and glancing more par- 
licolarly at Dalison, who had sat throughout the 
scene on the end of his bed, watching what was 
pasang^ but taking no part in it. ^' I wouldn't toss 
him a second time if I were you. He might be really 
damaged." 

Trevor was popular with the boys ; and besides, an 
appeal to their mercy rarely failed to soften them. 
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"Well, I don't mind letting him off now, if the 
others don't," said Elvers. 

" I don't want to toss him again, so &r as I am 
concerned," added Bobinson. 

" Let him pay the cricket money, and I have no 
objection," observed Joyce, rather stiffly, for he "was 
annoyed at Trevor^s interference. 

" But thaf s just what he won't do,*' cried Norton. 

" Well, then, I am for tossing him again, till he 
does," said Joyce. " I am for tossing the sulks out of 
him, whatever Trevor may think about it.' 

Trevor bent over Arthur. "Would you mind 
giving me the money?" he asked, in a low voice. 

" Ko," answered Arthur in the same tone, after a 
moment's hesitation, " I will give it you,* though I 
would not to a bully like Joyce." 

" There," said Trevor, turning round to the others, 
" he has promised to pay the money ; so you will let 
him off now, as a fiivour to me, won't you ?" 

" To be sure ! By all means ! Certainly 1" was the 
czy from all sides. Joyce alone did not join in it. 

" I overheard what he said, Trevor," he remarked, 
angrily, when the others were quiet, " and I have a 
good mind to give him something for his impudence, 
which he will like still less than being tossed in the 
blanket. I don't know what business you have to 
come in here, interfering with our room. But if you 
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do choose to take this joung snob up, yon had better 
advise him to give me no more of his sauce, or he may 
find your protection "won't prevent him from getting 
his deserts/' 

"Won't it?'' retorted Trevor, provoked at Joyce's 
language. "We'll see about that when the time 
comes. As it is, I don't see what right you have to 
make a row. Dalison, and not you, is the head boy 
in this room, and if he doesn't object to my coming in 
here, you have no right to. And as for what Artluir 
said, he didn't mean you to hear it^ so it was no im- 
pudence that I can see." 

Joyce, who was much irritated, would have replied 
in the same strain, but at this moment Mrs. Brooks- 
bank's step was heard, as she slowly ascended the 
stairs, and the alarm was instantly given. Trevor 
vanished through the opposite door. The boys flew 
right and lefb to their beds. Trowsers and stockings 
were peeled off with the rapidity of a pantomimic 
diange; and when the old lady entered the room, 
every boy was not only in bed, but wrapped appa- 
rently in the serenest slumber. 

Well, that was the beginning of Trevor^s patronage 
•f little Johnstone. You see it was in a measure 
forced upon him, a^r what Joyce had said, even if 
his mind had not already been made up on the sub- 
ject Arthur was removed at his request to the desk 
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next to his in school ; and into his room, instead of 
Dalison's. It made a great difference to the boy every 
way. Frank helped him in his school work so much 
that he got on very tolerably with the ushers, instead 
of being in continual disgrace ; and the boys gave up 
their hitherto constant practice of bullying him — partly 
out of regard for Trevor, and partly because he did not 
any longer exhibit such violent outbursts of anger as 
he had been used to indulge in. All might have gone 
well but for Joyce, who never foigave him. He was 
a good hater, and took care that Arthur should suffer 
severely for the vexation he had sostaiaed through, 
him. Nor was Dalison better pleased, though he 
repressed for the present his displeasure. If Mrs. 
Brooksbank's entrance on the night of the blanket- 
tossing had not put a stop to the quarrel, he would 
have answered Frank in a manner which would 
probably have made an open breach between them. 
As it was, a hollow show of friendliness was still 
maintained between them ; but each had an instinc- 
tive feeling that something would in all likelihood 
occur before long to interrupt it. 

Such proved to be the case. One afternoon, about 
a month before the close of the half-year, a group of 
four were engaged in practising bowling and batting, 
preparatory to a great match to be played shortly with 
the Martin's Green Eleven. The four players were 
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Dalison, Oare, Heath, and Joyce, the two foimer 
hawhng, and the other two haTidling the bat. Half a 
doxen or more jmiiors had been impressed to watch out. 
Amongst others, a youngster named Simpson, and 
ArUiur Johnstone, had been obliged to act as the two 
loDg-stops behind the wickets. Something had that 
morning occurred which did not tend to the improve- 
ment of Dalison's temper. This was the information 
contained in a letter from his &ther, that he had 
applied to General Trevor, asking his influence to 
obtain a writership in the East-India Company^s ser- 
'vioe, in preference to the promise of a cadetship, 
which was all that lie had hitherto been able to secure 
£)r his son. But the interview with the General had 
not falfilled his anticipations. Mr. DaJison knew that 
Sir Henry Trevor had invited a large party of young 
people, as usual, to pass a fortnight at his countiy seat 
during the holidays; but he had not extended the 
invitation this time to Creorge. He had farther spoken 
rather coldly and doubtfully as to his abiliiy (that is, 
according to Mr. Dalison's view of the matter, his 
willingness) to push George's interest He half sus- 
pected, he said, that some coldness must have arisen 
hetween young Frank Trevor and his son. But he 
meant to make another trial next week ; before the 
appointment he was asking for had been given away. 
In the mean time, if there had been any quarrel with 
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Frank, his son must by all means make it np with- 
out delay. Dalison was a good deal proToked hy this 
letter. He was too acute not to know that any 
overtures addressed to Frank, under the circumstanoes, 
would be more likely to proroke his quondam Mend's 
contempt than his good will. His best chance of suc- 
cess, he felt, would be to leave things altogether alone, 
and trust to his not injuring his cause at aU events, if 
he did not assist it. He would know the issue of his 
&thei^s second appeal to the General in a few days, 
and if the latter did altogether refuse, — ^why Trevor 
would perhaps find out that he had learned the fact. 

But though he kept his thoughts carefully to him- 
self, his secret dissatisflEiction showed itself in very 
evident outward symptoms. His style of bowling wtis 
always swift, but he bowled that day faster than usual, 
and got provoked that the long-stop repeatedly let the 
balls by. Simpson was in truth not much experienced 
in long-stopping ; and the bowling was so rapid and 
irregular, that a much better . player than himself 
might have been pardoned for failing to stop it. 
Dalison at first went no further than abuse and a 
cuff or two, when one or two balls in succession 
slipped through the boy's fingers. But his temper was 
more and more roused, as every successive ball was 
missed ; and at length, calling Simpson up, he gave 
him several sharp boxes on the ear, and desired 
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Arthur Johnstone to change places with him. This 
arrangement, however, did not tend to soothe Dalison's 
irritation. Arthur was sulky in the first instance at 
being ohliged to watch out against his will, and still 
more sulky at being obliged to change the easier post 
for the more difficult. He soon grew superlatively 
snlky at the angry objurgations which Dalison now 
transferred to him, whenever he failed in stopping his 
halls. At last he broke out into one of his fits of 
passion, such as he had not indulged in for several 
weeks past, and declared that let Dalison say what he 
might, he couldn't stop the balls, and it was of no use 
his trying. 

"Sulky little brute!" said Joyce, as he witnessed 
this outbreak, " I'll soon cure him, if you leave him 
tome, Dalison. Just bowl a little to leg, and Til 
send him a ball or two, which he will have some 
excuse for not stopping." 

Dalison complied, and Joyce hitting sharp round to 
leg, struck two or three balls with all his force, which 
narrowly missed Arthur. Dalison and Heath laughed 
as they watched the effect of this proceeding on the 
young Indian; who, inamovable as he was on most 
occasions, was feirly finghtened by the force and noise 
with which the balls flew past him, and which, if they 
Ijad struck him on the temple, would not improbably 
have killed him* 

a 
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" I say/' whispered Gk)re, who was standing close 
to Joyce's wicket, " hadn't you better mind you don't 
really hit him 1 There'd be an awfiil row if he was 
seriously damaged. And, by Jove, here is this nigger^s 
Mend, Trevor, coming up. He will kick up a row, as 
sure as fate, if he sees it." 

"I don't care what Trevor says or does either!" 
returned Joyce, angrily. " I have a right to hit round, 
haven't I, if Dalison bowls leg-bails ] I can't help it^ 
if this young stupid can't stop them, or get out of the 
way. Bowl away. Gore, and don't trouble yourself 
about me— I'll manage all that, you may rely 
on it." 

Gore shrugged his shoulders and went on with the 
game ; and presently Trevor, who was retumiug fix)m 
his walk, came up, and stood for awhile to watch the 
practice. He did not appear at first to perceive what 
was going on, and it was not imtil one or two balls 
had passed close to Arthur^s person, one of which 
indeed struck him, though very slightly, on the thigh, 
that he called out to Arthur to move farther off. 

" You are too near," he said, " Arthur. If Joyce 
is practising hitting round in that way, you ought to 
be further off. You might be hurt very much there." 

Arthur was only too glad to comply, and was mov- 
ing back, when Joyce called to him to stop, 

" I say, you young villain, if you don't stay wher© 
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yon are, Fll come and knock your head off -with this 
bat" 

^'Yoa will knock his head oS with that haUy I 
expect," said Trevor, "if he does stay where he is. 
He ought not to be placed there, Joyce, and jou 
know it." 

"What business is that of yours?" returned Joyce. 
^Yon are always meddling with what doesn't concern 
70Q. This fellow is fagging ont for tis, and not for 
you. He shall stand where we please." 

"Where you please, I suppose you mean!" said 
Trevor. "No one would think of putting a little 
£eIlow like him so near the wicket, and cutting those 
dashing balls round at him, but you. You have no 
right to do it, and you shan't. Arthur, move ten 
yards further back. I wiU take care he shan't thrash 
you for doing it." 

"Take that> at all events ! " shouted Joyce, striking 
round again as he spoke, and this time with a more 
wiccessful aim. The ball struck the boy between the 
shoulders as, in compliance with Trevor's directions, 
he was moving further off, and brought In'm to the 
ground like a ninepin. 

Trevor ran and picked Arthur up, who was mueh 
^nuised and in great pain. He was immediately joined 
hy Gore, who, though by no means blameless a^ regards 
the article of btillying himseh^ was shocked at so 

o 2 
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extreme a piece of brutality. "Joyce is a horrid 
beast, I must admit,'' he said. "It is a shame to 
bully fellows as he does. Shall I help you to take 
him indoors 1 " 

" Thank you, Gore," said Trevor. " If you will be 
so kind as to see him safe inside the house, and take 
him to Mrs. Brooksbank, that wiU do. He can walk 
by himself though not very well. I should like to 
go and have this out with Joyce." 

So saying, he turned round and walked up to the 
latter ; who, somewhat disturbed by the success of his 
last hit, though not at all penitent, had now joined 
Dalison and Heath at the further wicket. " Joyce," 
he said, abruptly, " I wish you to understand once and 
for all, that I won't have you buUy little Johnstone 
in the way you have been doing for the last two or 
three weeks. I am determined to prevent it." 

"Indeed! "returned Joyce, emboldened by the pre- 
sence of Dalison. "And pray how will you prevent it? " 

" If you attempt to thrash him again, I shall inter- 
pose to stop you." 

" In fact you mean you will try to thrash me if 
Idol" 

" "Well, yes," returned Trevor. " I don't wish any- 
thing of the kind, unless you force it on me. But I 
vnU try it, sooner than allow him to be bullied in 
that disgracefdl manner." 
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" I don't know what right you have to say that 
Dalison and I were bullying him disgracefdlly/' 

He looked appealingly at his ally as he spoke ; but 
to his surprise and discomfiture Dalison only replied, 
" You had better not bring in my name, if you please. 
I don't wish to have anything to do with this business/' 

" Nor do I wish to mix you up with it^ George," 
said Trevor. " It was Joyce whom I saw «1aj<hing 
round at him, and trying to knock him over if he could ; 
and it is only Joyce with whom I am concerned." 

"Very well," said Joyce, sidkily; "I am sure I 
wish to have as little to do with you as you can with 
me. As for young Johnstone, it will be time enough 
for you to talk of interfering in his behalf when I do 
anything, to justify it. He is the most impudent 
yomig snob in the school ; and if he is impudent to 
me, I shall lick him, whether you like it or not." And 
80 sayings Joyce retired towards the house, covering 
his retreat, or we may say his defeat, as well as he 
was able. The other boys followed more slowly, Dali- 
son rather cool and silent, and thinking to himself 
that if it had not been for his -^thei^s letter, it would 
have afforded him very particular satisfaction to have 
taken down Trevor's insolence (or what he considered 
as insolence) a peg or two ; and that not impossibly 
before many days had passed, he would have the satis- 
Action he desired. 
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CHAPTER VL 

TABLEAUX VIVAJSTTS. 

AS Gore entered the house, partly leading and 
partly supporting Arthur Johnstone, they 
encountered Mr. Mayhew, who was setting out for 
an evening walk. This master I have described 
as being neither so severe as Mr. Rawdon, nor so 
considerate as Mr. Winter, and holding in conse- 
quence a sort of middle place in the boys' regard. 
He seldom took notice of what passed out •of school 
hours ; partly, no doubt, because he did not wish to 
give himself more trouble than he was obliged to 
take; and partly, we must add in fairness to him, 
because he really believed that interference during 
their play -hours was generally unwise. He was 
about to pass the two boys without remark, when it 
suddenly stnick him that Johnstone not only looked 
dogged and sullen, as was not unfrequently the case 
with him, but that he appeared, from some cause 
or other, to be so weak as scarcely to be able to 
put one foot before another. His compassion was 
moved. 
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"Why, Jolmstone," he said, "what is the matter? 
Are you ill, or have you met with an accident 1 " 

" He has been hit by a cricket-ball, su*," said Gore, 
anxious to anticipate Johnstone's own stoiy, which 
might perhaps disclose too truly what had really 
taken place. 

"Hit by a cricket-ball!" returned Mr. Mayhew. 
"You must mind what you are about, Johnstone, 
and not go too near when a match is being played. 
What match has been goiog on this afternoon, 
Gorer 

*^No match, sir ; only some of us have been prac- 
tising ix^gether, and Johnstone offered to stand long- 
stop to Joyce, Dalison, and one or two others.'' 

"I didn't offer," growled Arthur ; "you made me." 

" I didn't make you," said Gore, quickly. 

" If you didn't, the others did," returned Arthur. 

Mr. Mayhew internally blamed himself for his folly 
in meddling with the matter, and endeavoured oo 
extricate himsel£ 

" Well, if you were only standing long-stop, John- 
stone," he said, " you could not be very much hurt 
None of our boys bowl so hard that you need be a&aid 
of their balls. Face them boldly ; that is the way 
to learn cricket." 

" I shouldn't mind the bowling," said Arthiir j " the 
ball that hit me was struck from a bat." 
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" I thought you said you were standing long-stop I 

" So 1 was ; but Joyce hit round at me." 

"Hit round at you? Hit round, I suppose yo 
mean. He didn't try to hit you, I imagine ? " 

" Yes, he did," returned Arthur, in the same ton 
as before, regardless of the winks and nods which Grorc 
who was standing a little behind Mr. Mayhew, directe< 
at him. " Yes, he did ; he hit round at me, I dan 
say a dozen times, before the ball struck me. Trevoi 
was there, and you can ask him if you don't believ< 
me." 

Just at this moment Dr. Brooksbank entered the 
house on his return from riding; and Mr. Mayhew, 
who felt that the matter was too serious for him to 
pass oyer in silence, related what had transpired to 
his principal. 

The Doctor was much moved. "I have several 
times &iicied," he said, " that there was a good deal 
of burying going on this half-year, and that the first- 
class boys were the chief offenders. I shall o^itainly 
inquire into this. Where is the boy I saw just 
now 1 Gore, was it not 1 Did I understand you to 
say he was present ? " 

" Yes," replied Mr. Mayhew, " both he and Trevor 
A ^ present, according to Johnstone's account. But 
Grore seems to be gone." 

This ^as true; that worthy having taken the 
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oppoxtunity of Dr. Brooksbank's entrance to decamp, 
talcing Johnstone with him. 

** IBut," added the usher, "here come Trevor and 
Joyce ;" and, as he spoke, the two boys named entered 
tlie passage, followed at a little distance by Dalison. 

**Stop, if you please," said the head master, as the 

tiliree were about to pass on, "here is something 

wlnich requires explanation. Arthur Johnstone has 

-told me, or rather he has told Mr. Mayhew, that 

you have been obliging him to stand behind the 

"wricket, and have hit balls round at him to try and 

knock him down. Is that so, Joyce 1 " 

"I hit round to leg," replied Joyce, evasively, 
**and it happened to hit him, no doubt. He ought to 
liave got out of the way." 

** Happened to hit him, Joyce? I asked you 
whether you Pried to hit him. Have the goodness to 
answer my question." 

" I don't know what right any one has to say that 
I tried to hit him, sir," returned Joyce. " When a 
ball is bowled so much to leg as the one I struck, 
there is always a chance of its going near the long- 
stop. He ought to have stopped it, or got out of the 
way." 

"You mean, then, that it was an accide' ^ 
Mr. Mayhew, however, tells me that Johnstone 
complained of your having hit round aV him a 
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dozen times rumung, trying to knock him off hi 
legs, and lie adds that Trevor knows about it 
Whether he was a parly to it or not, I do noi 
understand." 

" I had hit several times to leg," replied Joyce, ii 
the same tone as befor^ '^ but that was because the 
balls were so bowled. As for Trevor, he had bettei 
tell his own story." 

*^ I will question him, for it is plainly no nae 
to inquire of you. But firsts who was bowling to 
youl** 

" Dalison, sir," said Joyce; 

"Dalison! Where is he 1" 

But Dalison had prudently followed Gore's example, 
and walked quietly off, as soon as the Doctor began 
questioning Joyce. 

"Well, then, Trevor," resumed the head master, 
"you, I find, were present, though I do not under- 
stand what part you took. Have the goodness to 
tell me how far was Johnstone standing behind the 
wicket 1 " 

" Aboat the usual distance of a long-stop, sir." 

"No nearer?" asked the Doctor, with a slight 
frown. 

" I have seen a long-stop as near," said Franks 
anxious if possible to spare Joyce. 

" Hem ! that hardly accords with what Mr. Mayhew 
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me. Do I imderstand yon to mean tbat yon 
tiimk the boy might have stopped the balls, or got out 
of the way, if he had tried to do so 9 " 

^ I think a practised hand certainly could," returned 
Trevor, ** and perhaps Arthur might, if he had been 
Toy sharp." 

"'Perhaps?' and * if he had been very sharp)' 
That is, if the boy had not been very young, new to 
the ways of the school, and ignorant of the game. 
Yoa must know that, that would make the whole 
difference; and what would be harmless then, is 
wanton crueliy now. I am sorry to hear so lame a 
defence of such conduct from you, Trevor. I should 
hare hoped you would have acted differently. You 
may go, sir." 

Trevor^s cheek flushed with indignation, but he 
could not vindicate himself without accusing his 
•dioolfellow ; besides, if he were now to detail all 
^^ had passed, it would seem like a retractation of 
vhat he had advanced He turned away without a 
word, and as he entered the house took his first bitter, 
hut salutary, lesson in that school in which all who 
would do God's work must study; which teaches 
that honest efforts to resist evil in others are sure to 
^ met, at the very outset, by calumny and discourage- 
ment If any who have undertaken the better part, 
aspect that their motives will be understood, and 
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their acts approved, by the world, they most entirelj 
deceive themselves. The advanced servant of hia 
Master recognizes in the efforts made to thwart or 
malign him, the genuine stamp of the Cross ; but it 
is hard for a beginner, like poor Frank, to do so. 
Nevertheless, he recovered himself after a minnte or 
two, and resolved bravely that he would stick by 
Mr. Winter and poor Uttle Arthur, let who might 
misjudge him. 

The Doctor now called Joyce up, who had been 
standing at some distance, and had not heard the 
conversation between himself and Trevor. 

** Joyce," he said, " I would fain believe that you 
did not intend seriously to injure the little boy ; but 
your conduct is both cowardly and cruel. You will 
confine yourself to the playground, sir, for the next 
fortnight ; and, if I hear of any repetition of such 
tyranny, I shall send you away immediately from 
my schooL" 

So saying the Doctor pursued his way into the 
house with a dignity of port and step which, on that 
occasion at least, became. him well. He had meant 
to do justice, and believed he had. He was, in 
t truth, a kind-hearted and right-minded man ; and if 
not as earnest and anxious as one in his position should 
be, was, at any rate, in advance in these respects of 
the schoolmasters of that day. It is not unlikely 
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that he was wont sometimes to comment on the 
lov standard of duty which his predecessors had 
acted on, and would have been greatly surprised if 
he could by anticipation have heard, how the next 
generation wonld speak of hvm. Perhaps a similar 
revelation of the future might do us, in the present 
day, no harm. ' 

There was one individual among his hearers, at 
all events, who did not share the good Doctor's 
complacent view of his proceedings, but who judged 
lum probably more unfavourably than the severest 
critics of the succeeding age could do. This was 
Joyce, who was greatly annoyed at the sentence of 
confinement to the school precincts, and still more 
at the instrumentality by which this punishment 
had been brought about. He would have openly 
revenged himself upon Trevor and Johnstone if he 
had dared ; but as the former was his equal in 
strength and skiQ, and his superior (he well knew) 
in courage and spirit, he would, in all probability, 
have got the worst of any encounter with him. And 
is for Johnstone, it was clear that he could not 
teckon upon his keeping back from the masters any- 
thing that it might suit his convenience or humour to 
tefl them. If he tried to pay him out for his im- 
l^ence, as Joyce considered it, by any act which 
wtdd be traced personally to him, he would have to 
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undergo the penalty wherewith Dr. Brooksbank had 
threatened him ; and that, he was fully a^rare^ 
would be a very serious injury to him. Neverthe- 
less, he was resolved that, come what might, he 
would make both Trevor and Arthur smart for the 
part they had taken against him. After carefallj 
watching for a considerable time, an opportunity 
of indulging his malice presented itsel£ 

There was, in the school library, a book which 
contained a description of the manners and customs 
of the Bindoos, illustrated by some very elaborate 
coloured engravings. Among them was one repre- 
sentiDg the idol Juggernaut, seated, in all his 
hideousness, upon his shrine, and arrayed in gorgeous 
attire ; while the Brahmins were depicted as offering 
sacrifices on an altar before him. It had chanced 
that one of the boys showed the picture to little 
Johnstone, with the h(m(5lrfide idea, I believe, of 
obtaining some explanation from him respecting its 
details which the boy himself did not understand. 
But the moment that Arthur's eye rested upon it, 
he exhibited such extreme disgust and alarm, that 
the boy who had shown it to him was at first 
astonished, and then diverted, at what he regarded as 
mere affectation. One or two of the boys, who were 
witnesses of the scene, were equally amused, and the 
story was a c^ood deal talked about in the school for 
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a daj or two, after whicli it was displaced in popular 
fiivoar, and was soon forgotten again. 

But it had reached the ears of Joyce, and he 
veBolved to make use of it whenever occasion might 
86ET& The outline of the scheme he had laid out for 
bmuself, was to induce Dalison to take up the cudgels 
against Trevor, and punish his impertinence by prac- 
tifflLg 8ome annoyance on Arthur. If Trevor resented 
this, or attempted to prevent it, a personal quarrel 
viih Balison would ensue; and in that case Frank 
would probably get a severe thrashing from Dalison, 
▼bo was more than a match for Trevor, both in respect 
of strength and sldlL On the other hand, if Trevor 
i&ade no attempt to prevent Dalison from annoying 
hk protege, that would in itself be a great humiliation, 
▼Lich Joyce would thoroughly enjoy. Further, even 
if young Johnstone should make a complaint to the 
masters and any punishment should ensue, it would 
alight, he cunningly reflected, on Dalison, and not 
on Mm. But his great difficulty in the execution of 
this design lay in the strange demeanour of his 
associate. Dalison had hitherto always been willing 
enough to join in any of the petty persecutions which 
he was in the habit of devising against the juniors ; 
and in particular, had seemed to find unusual amuse- 
ment in the annoyances practised on Arthur. He 
was also, an Joyce felt well assured, considerably 
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provoked with Frank Trevor, who for some time past 
had not only gradually withdrawn himself fix)m com- 
panionship with his old crony; but had repeatedly 
said and done things which were, in effect, reflections 
upon him, if not actually intended to be so. Dalison 
was not, in general, the kind of fellow to put up with 
this. All that Joyce could extract out of him, how- 
ever, when he urged these topics upon him, was a 
sinister smile and a significant shake of the head. 

One day — ^it was the last, by the bye, of Joyce's 
imprisonment, — the first class were preparing their 
morning lesson, previously to the arrival of Dr. 
Brooksbank; and Dalison and Joyce, having com- 
pleted their tasks, were chatting carelessly together, 
when the latter took the opportunity of telling his 
companion of the exaggerated and absurd horror 
which Johnstone had exhibited at the sight of the 
Juggernaut's picture. "I never saw such an impu- 
dent ass as that young nigger is,** he exclaimed ; 
'4t would be good fun, as well as be serving hirn 
right, to make him go through the whole ceremony 
of ofiering sacrifice to Juggernaut. Til be bound he 
has seen it often enough in India. I'd make him 
do it, whether he liked it or not, if I had my 
way." 

" You would have some difficulty in doing that^ 
I expect,'* said Dalison ; <* he is the most obBtinate 
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yoong rascal I ever saw. I believe Wd sooner be 
licked black and blue than do it, even if — "* 

'' I toould thrash him black and blue," said Joyce, 
intermpting ; " but what were you going to add 1 '* 

" I was going to say, even if Trevor did not inter- 
fere to stop it." 

This was said with apparent indifference of manner, 
bat inwardly Dalison chuckled over the vexation which 
he knew it caused his auditor. As he had expected, 
Joyce instantly broke into an angry expre^ion of 
his feeing. 

^ Trevor be hanged, Dalison ; I can't think what 
has come to you that you tolerate his imperdnence, as 
you have done for the last month past. I shoidd no 
more have thought he would have dared to affront 
you, as he has been doing, without your resenting it, 
than that— ** 

" Than that you yourself vxmld resent the affix)nts 
he has been offering to you, eh % " remarked Dalison, 
oooUy, as Joyce paused, uncertain how to finish his 
sentence. 

** You know why / don't resent it," returned Joyce, 
solkily y '^ you know Brickbats has threatened to expel 
me, if I get into any further row." 

" Oh, ay ; I know all about it," said Dalison, in 
the same tone as before. ^' Frank would be sure to 
complain to Brooksbank if you were to thrash him, 

H 
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wouldn't he 1 But never mind, here come the letters ; 
we shall have time to read them before the Doctor 
comes in. Ha ! *' he muttered, in a lower tone, to 
himself; "the governor's hand. This is the letter, 
then ! Now then, Master Frank, we shall see what 
you have been about." 

The letter, apparently, was not a very long one, 
and there was time to finish its perusal before Dr. 
Brooksbank's arrival Dalison folded it up, and put 
it into his pocket without a word of comment ; but 
any one who knew him well would have seen at a 
glance that its contents were extremely unwelcome to 
him. He went through the lesson, however, without 
any outward manifestation of his annoyance ; and it 
was not until school had broken up, and he and Joyce 
had retired to the farthest nook of the playground, 
that he gave any hint of his altered &ame of mind* 
Then he said, abruptly — 

"Joyce, you wish to mortify Trevor, and pay 
Johnstone out, for getting you into a row, don't you ? 
There, say yes or no, man, if you want me to help 
you in doing it. No shilly-shallying, I hate all 
that!** 

"Well, yes, I do," replied Joyce, startled into 
sincerity by Dalison's abruptaeas. 

"Gtood — well then, the afternoon is going to be 
wet^ and we nhall be kept in-doors. Propose what 
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jOTi saggested about Juggernaut this mommgy and I 
will back you." 

Accordingly, wben the boys, prevented from pursu- 
ing their out-door sports, were lounging idly about 
the schoolroom, prepared for any mischief which 
might be suggested to them, Joyce proposed that 
they should divert themselves with tableaux vivants — 
using for the purpose the costumes belonging to the 
theatre, which the boys were always allowed to open 
during the winter half-year. There was a deep 
embayed window at the farther end of the school- 
roomi, over which hung a curtain, let down and drawn 
up by a pulley* By closiog the shutters of the window, 
as good a frame for tableatum viva/rUs was formed, as 
could well be imagined. The idea seemed to promise 
well, and the boys leaped at it, like trouts at a May fly. 
A Babel of voices was almost instantly heard suggest- 
ing all kinds of subjects and costumes, classical and 
mediaeval, English and foreign, ancient and modem, 
possible and impossible, in the most glorious con- 
fusion. 

" Brutus killing Cfiesar," cried one. 

"Wellington and Blucher after Waterloo," ui^ged 
another. 

"Robin Hood and Eriar Tuck," shouted Billy 
Waters. 

"What do you think of Cromwell cutting off 

H 2 
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Charles tlie First's head?" asked Norton, whose 
ideas of history were somewhat confused. 

"I should like Achilles selling Hector's body to 
Priam," said Trevor, who was of a classical turn of 
mind. 

«^The Field of the Qoth of Gold," proposed Rivera 

" The Temple of Juggernaut," suggested Joyce. 

" Gently, gently," said Dalison ; " don't all speak 
together. We can have * Brutus killing Caesar,' no 
doubt ; but the costumes would be all Roman togas, 
and that wouldn't look welL As for * Wellington 
and Blucher,' we ought to get up the Field of 
Waterloo, with a lot of cannons and dead bodies, and 
horses, and all that." 

** Well, if you come to that," said Heath, " how 
could you manage the * Field of the Cloth of Gold 1 ' 
There ought to be no end of splendid tents, and that 
sort of thing." 

" Or how," said Brackley, " could you manage the 
beheading Charles the First ? There ought to be a 
great crowd of people about, and we haven't an axe 
among the properties, either." 

" Well, then," said Dalison, " there is only * Robin 
Hood and Friar Tuck,' is there ? 

"Or the 'Temple of Juggernaut,'" interposed 
Joyca 

" Oh I ay ; the * Temple of Juggernaut,* " repeated 
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Dalison, " that would look well, I dare say ; but how 
could we manage tliat ] *' 

" We have a dress in the property-box that Ls just 
like the robe which Juggernaut is represented as 
wearing in the Indian book," said Joyce. 

" Oh ! yes," said Billy Waters, " so there is ; and 
the old throne, with a curtain thrown over it, would 
make a good seat for him." 

^' And one of the high stools would make a capital 
altar," said Heath. 

" That will do famously," exclaimed several voices. 

" Let us see the dress and the book, at all events," 
suggested Dalison. 

The cloak, which was of a bright yellow material, 
ornamented fantastically with red and black orna- 
ments, being the same in which one of the juvenile 
performers had last winter enacted the character of 
a magician, was brought out and compared with the 
picture of Juggemaufc. It was found to agree very 
fidrly ; and a head-dress was also extracted from the 
stores, which, though not very like that of the real 
Hindoo idol, was judged to serve the purpose suffici- 
ently welL Homan togas and Turkish turbans, with 
a few emendations, made what was accounted a veiy 
suitable costume for the Brahmin priests ; and now it 
only remained to arrange the stage and apportion the 
parts. 
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• "Who'll be manager and scene-shifter 1 " asked 
Dalison. 

" I, I9 1 ! " exclaimed several of the boys together. 

"Very well, Bivers, you shall be stage-manager, 
and you, Joyce, shall be scene-shifter, and draw up 
and let down the curtain. Now, who's to be 
Juggernaut ? " 

" Billy Waters," shouted a chorus of voices. 

Billy gracefully acknowledged the compliment, and, 
yielding to the general wish, assumed the robes of 
Juggernaut. 

" And now who's to be high priest 1 " inquired 
Dalison. 

« I," and " I," and " I," " Heath," " Brackley," 
"Trevor," "you yourself, Dalison," responded a dozen 
boys at the same moment. 

"No, no!" exclaimed a voice, "it ought to be 
Kajah Sahib ; he knows all about it, and can tell us 
how it ought to be done." 

" That is a capital idea," exclaimed Dalison ; 
"where is Sahib 1 Go and fetch him, some one. 
He'll do excellently. It ought to be a little fellow, 
you see, because of course he ought to be smaller 
than Juggernaut. Dickinson, Ellis, and Webber 
shall be priests, and Sahib high priest. Won't that 
dol" 

A general shout of applause bore witness to the 
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popular approval, and several of the bystanders com- 
menced an immediate search after Arthur. 

" I don't think he will do," said Trevor, addressing 
Dalison and Stapleton, in a low voice, ^' I advise you 
to choose some one else." 

" Certainly, if you wish it, Frank," said Stapleton, 
" I don't mind, Fm sure." 

Dalison, however, took it differently. 

" Won't do ? why not 1 " he asked, in a tone which 
all around him could hear. 

" I don't think he would like it^" returned Trevor, 
in a more constrained manner. 

"Why shouldn't he?" asked Dalison, "it will do 
him no harm, will it ?" 

"I should think not, indeed," said one of the 
bystanders. 

" If he refuses, it will only be because he's sulky,** 
remarked another. 

" I vote we make him do it, willy-nilly," cried a 
third. ^ He is the sulkiest little beast that ever came 
to Martin's Green." 

" Dalison," said Trevor, annoyed at these remarks, 
**1 put it to you as a personal fia.vour not to 
make Arthur Johnstone do this, if he doesn*t like 
it. I think it is a shame, and I must fairly say so." 

This observation was not judicious. 

" I don't see what business it is of yours," growled 
one or two. 
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''I shall make it my business,'* retorted Fraak, 
sharply. 

" Oh ! come," said Joyce, " we can't be dictated to 
in this way. I, for one, won't stand it, and if Stapleton 
doesn't choose to act Juggernaut^ I will. Oh I here 's 
Sahib at last. Now then, you young beast, do you 
hear what you are to do ? You are to put on that 
dress which you see there, and that turban, and stand 
in front of that stool, in the same attitude as the figure 
in this pictura If you refuse, or make any fuss, you 
will get as sound a walloping as ever you had in your 
life. Do you hear what I say 1 " 

The boys in general, and Dalison and Joyce in 
particular, had been prepared for an outbreak of 
passion ; but they had not anticipated such a trans- 
port of fiiry as this intimation called fortL The boy 
Shook from head to foot, as though seized with a 
violent fit of ague ; and his face, instead of growing 
dark purple, as was usually the case when he was 
excited by anger, became perfectly livid, as he looked 
at the preparations for the tahleaiios. His struggles 
were so violent that two of the biggest boys were 
unable to hold him ; and, escaping from their grasp, 
he rushed up for the second time to Frank Trevor, 
and clung with the energy of despair round his knees. 

" Come, none of that, youngster," exclaimed Joyce, 
as soon as he had recovered from his surprise, 
"Leave go there, or it will be the worse for you. 
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Well soon see who is master here ! " And as he spoke 
he stepped up to Arthur, with the evident intention 
of tearing him away from Trevor's knees, regardless 
of the expression of the latter's face, which intimated 
a strong disposition to resist his interference. 

" Joyce," he exclaimed, as he approached, " I advise 
yaa to leave Johnstone alone. I don't want to 
quarrel with you ; but I won't suffer this." 

"Do you mean you will prevent me from taking 
him away ? " 

" Yes," rejoined Trevor, " touch him at your peril. 
Once and for all I won't see him bullied." 

"Bullied, Trevor?" said Dalisou, comiug forward 
88 Joyce paused for a moment, embarrassed, as it 
appeared, by Frank's reply, " Do I understand you 
to call Joyce and me bullies ? " 

" I have still less wish to quarrel with you than 
with Joyce," returned Trevor, calmly ; " we are old 
friends, though we have been cool of late, and I don't 
want to say anything offensive. I only ask you to 
leave Johnstone alone." 

**You have not answered my question," replied 
Dalison, coldly; "do you retract the word 'bully,' 
as applied to Joyce and me 1 " 

"No," retorted Trevor, haughtily; "I did not 
apply the word directly to you; but I think what 
you want to do to Johnstone is bullying, and I shall 
not retract my opinion." 
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" Then you will just take the consequences of your 
impertinence/' said Dalison, coolly stripping off liis 
coat, and approaching his adversary as he spoke. 
** Now then, do you mean to stand up to me like a 
man, or am I to thrash you at my leisure 1 " 

Trevor made no reply; but> disengaging himself 
from Arthur, he too took off his coat, and stepped 
out to meet his antagonist. 

" "Noy no ! " exclaimed Brackley, interposing; *' don't 
you two fellows quarrel — at all events, not to-day; 
jiust recollect that Monday is the only whole holiday 
for the rest of the hal^ and that we are to go down 
the river and have a jolly lark ; and if you two 
fellows, the two head boys of the school, fight^ 
Brickbats will be certain to forbid our going. I can't 
see that there is anything to fight about ; but, anyhow, 
put it off till after Monday." 

" Very well," said Dalison, as coolly as before, 
" we will put it off till Monday. Take away Jugger- 
naut's robes and throne for the present. On Monday 
evening, in the long room, Trevor, we will settle 
this. Either you ask my pardon and cease to interfere 
between Johnstone and us, or you have as good a 
licking as I ever gave a fellow in my life." 

" I have no objection to make," said Trevor, and, 
taking Arthur by the hand, he left the schoolroom. 
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CHAPTER VI L 

AN UGLY VISITOR. 

T SUPPOSE I need hardly say tliat there was 
■*• plenty of talk among the Brans-wickers about 
the fight which was to* come off between Dalison and 
Trevor. I don't believe that anything else was 
talked of for ten minutes together, during the whole 
of Friday and Saturday — ^notwithstanding that the 
programme of Monday's proceedings had been made 
known, by authoriiy, to the boys on the evening of 
the former day. None of them had any doubt but 
that Frank would lose the battle, and probably be 
severely punished by his antagonist besides. 

" He hasn't a chance with Dalison," said Brackley, 
who was discussing the afi&ir with Charlie Rivers 
and Stapleton on the Saturday afternoon in a comer 
of the playground. <^He hasn't the ghost of a 
chance, I tell you. Why! look at that fight with 
Bullface. He was three inches taller than Frank, 
and m be bound three inches wider across the 
shoulders; he was twice as strong as Trevor, and 
a plucky fellow into the bargaui. And yet you saw 
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what a milling lie got from Dalison. It is nonsenat 
in my opinion, for Frank to tiy to stand up to hii^ 
He had better give in at once, that is my opinion, an^ 
that is what I should advise him to do." I 

" He won't do that," said Rivers ; " I have 14 
more doubt than you have, that he will be trei 
mendously thrashed ; but he'll go on as lon^ as h€ 
can stand. He is a gentleman bom and bred, an^ 
BuUface was only a snob, though I agree with, yoa^ 
he was a plucky one. I prophesy Trevor won't ^valll 
off the ground as he did." 

"More's the pity," said Stapleton; "Frank's aa 
good a fellow as ever came to Martin's Green, in my 
judgment; and if he did want to prevent that poor 
miserable little Sahib from being bullied, it -was 
nothing but kindness. I think it a great shame of 
Dalison to take it up as he has done. I heard Trevor 
tell Dalison that he did not wish to offend him in 
any way." 

" It is all that Joyce's doing," said Rivers. " He 
put Dalison up to it, I know. If the fight were to 
be between Frank and Joyce, I shouldn't so much 
care." 

"No," said Brackley, "nor if it were between 
Dalison and Joyce; I shouldn't for my part object to 
see that." 

" I should think not^" observed Stapleton, " but 
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la may wait a long time before we shall see that, I 
Kpect. Bat seriously, don't you think something 
^ht be done to prevent the fight from coming off ) 
i don't mean by advising Frank to knock under. I 
Igree with Charlie that nothing would induce him 
Udo that. But something else might be thought of." 
I "Would you suggest to Dalison, that he should 
l^e up his intention of obliging Sahib to take his 
^art in the tableau f " asked Brackley, with a slight 
torcasm in his tone. 

"That is nonsense/' said Rivers. "Everybody 
knows that he wouldn't do that, unless it happened 
Id suit his own purpose — ^no, not to please his own 
fcther! And it is plain, for some reason or other, 
that he has some spite against Frank, which he wishes 
io gratify. But I agree with Billy, that we might 
tiy to do something. Do you think that, for instance, 
we could keep this young chap Sahib out of the way 1 
If he wasn't there on Monday evening, Dalison could 
not of course compel him to dress up and all that ; 
and then there would be no pretext for interfering 
irith Frank. . 

" That is not a bad idea," said Brackley, " and I 
confess it had not occurred to me. Yes, if he wotdd 
ask leave to go to bed immediately after the boys 
returned from the water, Dalison could not get hold 
of him, until the next day at all events." 
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<^ The next day would not signify/' said Staple1^n« 
" The long room is open only on Monday evenings J 
and on the Monday after next they will begin to get 
it ready for the examinations. So if Sahib could be 
kept out of the way for that one evening, the whole 
thing might blow over." 

" Well, perhaps it mighty" said Brackley ; " at all 
events it is worth trying. Just go and fetch young 
Johnstone here, Rivers, there's a good fellow; we'll 
try what we can do with him-" 

Charlie complied, and after a quarter of an hour's 
search, found the boy in question in a comer of the 
school-room, sheltered as much as possible £rom general 
observation behind one of the desks. He made no 
demur to accompany Rivers; who, next to Trevor, was 
the boy who treated him with the most kindness. 

"Well, Rajah," began Brackley, as soon as he 
tow him, " so you know, I suppose, that Trevor 
and Dalison are going to fight on your accoimt 1 " 

Arthur put on his sullen face, as soon as he heard 
the word "Rajah;" and Rivers, who saw that 
Brackley had made a mistake in so addressing him, 
hastened to interpose. 

" Trevor has been kind to you, has he not, Arthur V* 
he asked. 

"Yes," replied the boy, his face clearing again; 
" he has been very kind to me always." 
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"And you would be sorry to see him severely 
liiirtr' 

" Yes, of course." 

" And you would try to prevent it, if you could 1" 

" I don't know what you mean," replied Johnstone. 

"Well, what we mean is this," said Brackley: 
"Dalison intends to make you put on a particular 
dress on Monday evening, and act the part of a 
Hindoo priest in the tableau; and Trevor has 
declared that he wiU interfere to prevent it. Now, 
if they do fight, Trevor is sure to get much the worst 
of it, and will probably be very much hurt. "We 
want to prevent them from fighting, and believe, that 
if you keep out of the way, there will be no row." 

**If Dalison attempts it, he wUl get the worst 
of it," interposed Johnstone. 

" The worst of it 1" returned Brackley ; " that is 
nonsense. He is fiur more than a match for Trevor." 

"He will get much the worst of it," repeated 
Arthur, with flashing eye& 

" Why, what do you mean. Sahib T' 

" Never mind what I mean," returned the other, 
doggedly ; " I tell you Dalison and Joyce will get the 
worst of it, if they attempt it." 

" Well, but, Arthur," said Bivers, ** would it not 
be better to avoid the chance of a row altogether] 
If you will merely ask Mrs. Brooksbank leave to go 
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to bed as soon as we come home from the party 
on Monday, there will be no fuss at alL You can 
say you are tired, or something of the kind, and slie 
will be sure to let you. That is all we want you 
to do." 

" You surely won't refuse to do that," urged Staple- 
ton, noticing that the boy made no reply. 

" Yes, I do," returned Arthur in the same tone of 
dogged obstinacy he had used before, " I do refuse. 
I tell you Dalison and Joyce will repent it if they 
persist in bullying me, or hurting Trevor. I won't 
shirk out of their way, or ask Mrs. Brooksbank leave 
to go to bed. Let them do what they like, and ta.ke 
the consequences. I don't care." 

"There, take yourself off, you young wretch," 
exclaimed Brackley, much disgusted. " It was a 
great mistake to have anything to do with a young 
Hottentot like that ; we must give the thing up. 
If Trevor chooses to set Dalison at defiance, and 
Dalison is determined to thrash Trev9r, we can't 
help it." 

" Well, I don't quite agree with you there,** said 
Stapleton. " I shall make another attempt, though 
altogether of a different character. I shan't meddle 
with Sahib again, I promise you. By the bye, I 
wonder what he could have meant by saying that 
Dalison would get the worst of it." 
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"He meant nothing, I expect," said Bracldey, 
" except that he was in a great rage with Dalison, and 
wanted to pay him out if he conld. But what do 
you mean to try, Billy, yourself?" 

*' Well," said Stapleton, « I shall try to get Hiems 
to ask Frank to tea that evening. I tlunk I could 
manage that. And it will not much signify, you 
know, whether Dalison and Joyce persist in making 
young Johnstone do what they want, so long as 
iVank isn't there to interfere. I must confess I 
shouldn't be over sorry, after what we have heard, if 
that young savage did get a good licking, provided 
Frank didn't suffer by it" 

" Nor I," said Brackley, and Bivers likewise sub- 
scribing to the same sentiment, Billy proceeded with 
his usual astuteness to put his scheme into operation. 
He first waited awhile to see whether Johnstone's 
nerves would not be shaken by the preparations which 
were being made for the ceremony of Monday evening; 
which showed that Dalison was determined to persist 
in the programme he had laid down. In accordance 
with this, he had ordered the "long-room" to be 
prepared for Juggernaut's sacrifice, and had removed 
thither the throne, the altar, and the various robes 
and other properties necessary for its due representa- 
tion. This long chamber, by the by, was a low attic 
running the whole way over the school-room. It had 

X 
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once been used as a dormitoiy; but Dr. Brooksbank 
bad found it so difficult of management, that he bad, 
early in bis occupation of the premises, built an addi- 
tional wing to bis bouse, and removed tbitber tbe 
beds. Tbe room was now used by tbe boys for 
various purposes. On tbe occasion of tbe public 
exanunations, as bas already been intlaiated, it was 
employed as a convenient place, where the various 
candidates could be placed sufficiently widely apart 
from each other, to preclude all possibility of copying 
from one another. During tbe winter months it was 
converted to the purposes of a theatre ; and on Monday 
eveniugs during the summer season, tbe boys were 
allowed to assemble there for any legitimate purpose 
which might happen to occur to them. Hither it 
was that Dalison had caused the various theatrical 
properties to be conveyed, which would be employed 
in the tableau^ the performance of which be and 
Joyce bad fully resolved to insist upon. Well, — 
Stapleton waited awhile to see bow Johnstone would 
take the preparations made by Dalison's order, for 
the accomplishment of the purpose which be bad 
declared he meant most certainly to carry out on 
the Monday evening, after the business of the day 
was over. But the sight of the preparations produced 
apparently no kind of effecfc on their intended victim ; 
unless indeed a more determined fit of obstinacy 
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could be regarded as sach : and Billy Waters was obliged 
to fidl back on the scheme, which he had already pro- 
pounded to Brackley and Bivers. This he accom- 
pliahedy as he flattered himself with some cleverness. 
He went to Mr. Winter on the Monday morning, and 
asked whether he would allow him to examine a book 
of prints; which Trevor had seen, as he had been 
told, on the occasion of one of his visits to that 
gentleman's study. Beceiving a ready assent from 
the good-natured usher, he inquired further whether 
Trevor also might be allowed to come, and see it again. 
Mr. Winter presuming that Stapleton had preferred 
this request, in consequence of Trevor's wish to that 
effect, gave without hesitation the required permis- 
sion; and finding that the evening of the same day 
was the time which would suit them best, invited 
them to come at that time. Billy forthwith informed 
Frank thereof, representing it as a regular invitation 
to tea. Trevor was somewhat annoyed, but having 
no suspicion of the trick which had been practised, 
and no reason at hand for refusing, was obliged to 
reply in the affirmative ; and it was agreed that he 
and Stapleton should go to Mr. Winter's room, as soon 
as they returned from their expedition that evening. 
BOly obtained a good deal of credit with Brackley 
and Bivers for his ingenuity, as the three boys met 
together in the hall of Brunswick House, prepared 

I 2 
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to set out on their party of pleasure. Perliaps the 
reader maj think that the credit was not very well 
deserved, seeing that it was obtained by means 
which were anything but honest. But the result 
did not at all accord with Billyhs expectation ; 
as indeed is generally the case with people who 
prefer a cunning mode of doing things, to honest 
straightforward dealing. 

Boys, however, are seldom inclined to be very 
rigid critics on such subjects, and they are still less 
likely to be so on such occasions as the present. 
It was a bright, glorious summer day ; the very day 
for such a party as theirs. They were to go down the 
river in a large row-barge, specially hired for the 
purpose, to a gentleman's park a few miles distant^ 
who had allowed Dr. Brooksbank the use of his 
grounds for the occasion. There they were to have 
dinner on the bank, and afber that to run wild in 
the woods, picking flowers, and hunting for eggs, or 
amusing themselves with games the whole afternoon. 
How should boys under such circumstances remember 
anything but the delights of the passiug hour ) It 
was not until they had all returned, sated with 
pleasure, though still untired (for whatever does tire 
boys ?), and had talked over the various incidents of 
the day, that the recollection of Sahib and his uncon- 
summated sacrifice occurred to any one. But afber 
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aa liour had been devoted to tlie discussion of a 
variety of interesting topics — how Rawdon had 
nearly tumbled into the river, as he was trying to 
hand Miss Brooksbank out of the barge, and what a 
game it would have been if he had ; and how Philips 
and Dunbar had found a rabbit dead in a trap — ^at 
least they said it was dead — and had got leave to bring 
it home and have it for supper ; and how a lot of 
fellows, while playing at hide and seek, had come upon 
a nest of adders, and had nearly "been bitten, only they 
ran ofi^ and told the other fellows ; and how Heath 
and Gore and Robinson had fallen in with a gang of 
gipsies, and had their fortunes told, and had been 
presented with a live hedgehog, which they meant to 
keep (unlucky beast !) in a box in the school-room 
— after an hour had been passed in talking over these 
and the like matters, Stapleton and Trevor were sum- 
moned by one of the boys to Mr. Winter's room ; and 
not long afterwards Dalison and Joyce entered the 
playground in search of Arthur Johnstone; who, it 
seemed, was nowhere to be found Bracklev at first 
unaginld tiu.t Sahib had. alter all. takenl advice. 
and was keeping judiciously out of the way. But 
this soon, proved to be a mistake, for, on entering the 
long-room to complete the necessary preparations, 
thqr discovered the boy seated quietly on a box, 
looking his very darkest and sullenest, but not 
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eyincing the least symptom of fear or hesitation. He 
had found his match, however, as regarded obstinacy 
of purpose^ in Dalison. 

^' Oh, 70a are here, are you 1 '* he exclaimed, as 
his eye fell upon Arthur^ '^ Where is Trevor, I 
wonder 1 ** 

" He is taking tea with Hiems," said one of the 
boys. '' I saw him going with BiUy Waters into his 
room about half an hour ago." 

^< Oh/' said Dalison, with a sneer. '* Well, that 
is lucky for him perhaps; but it does not signify to 
me. Well, we must lose no time in settling this 
matter* It is later, I see, than I had thought 
Put cm Juggernauts robes, Joyce, and we will manage 
the rest in two minutes." 

Joyce complied in silence^ and was on the point of 
ascending his shrine when he was stopped by Dalison. 

" No," he said ; '^ wait a moment ; let Johnstone 
put on his dress and take his place first. Now, yon 
young whelp, you understand what you are to do^ 
and you had better set about doing it without more 
bother. Do you see that dress there ) Put it on at 
once." 

" I won't," said Arthur, doggedly. 

"Won't youl we'll see all about that Here, yon 
fellows, take off his trousers and shoes while I hold 
him, and then put the others on him." 
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Jobnstone resisted with all liis might, but it was 
Tain for him to straggle against Dalison's grasp. 
The change of costume was soon effected hj himseli 
and Heath, and thej were proceeding to drag the 
exhausted boy np to the altar, when Trevor suddenly 
entered. BiQ/s scheme had broken down tinex- 
pectedly. Mr. Winter had been engaged to take tea 
with Dr. and Mrs. Brooksbank, and had only sent 
for the boys to look through the portfolio of prints, 
which Stapleton had asked to see. This did not 
occupy aboye half an hour, and as soon as they had 
been all examined, Mr. "Winter had dismissed his 
guests. 

Frank entered at an unfortunate moment DaHson 
and Heath were dragging Arthur across the room, and 
Joyce was on the point of mounting to his eminence. 
His arriyal was altogether unexpected, and Heath, 
startled by it, let go his hold on Johnstone, who 
broke loose from Dalison and took refuge, not this 
time with Trevor, but in a comer of the room behind 
some boards, whence it would be very difficult to 
dislodge him. The boys, baffled for the moment, 
turned their attention to Trevor. 

*^ Here comes the champion,'' exclaimed Joyce, with 
a mocking laugh. " Now, Palison, look out for your- 
self or you will be chawed up before you know where 
you are." 
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" Na, no," said Bracklej : " don't let us liave any 
quaiTelling. Frank, it is nothing but a bit of fun. 
I don't believe Sahib himself would care a bit about 
it, if he was only asked, instead of driven to do it. 
Here, Arthur, come out, there is a good fellow, and 
don't get l^eyor thrashed," he added in a lower tone, 
which the boy addressed alone could hear. '^ No one 
will burt you, and it is nothing but nonsense." 

To the surprise of eveiybody, Arthur at once com- 
plied with their request, and came out from his retreat^ 
with a scowl upon his &tce, it is true, but without any 
attempt at resistance. He was walking quietly up to 
the altar, when Joyce, who was disappointed as well 
as astonished at this bloodless issue to the fray, again 
interposed. 

"Well, come, that is a good one too ! So, Trevor, 
you have advised meek and patient submission to 
your pet, have you 1 Yery prettily behaved indeed, 
and very wise into the bargain I " 

" Bather different from what he said last Thursday, 
I must say," observed Heath, " bey, Dalison 1 " 

" Bather," said DaHson ; '' but people think better 
of it sometimes. Would you like to come a little 
nearer, Trevor, and then you will see that he does it 
correctly 1 " 

"You need not be insolent, Dalison," exclaimed 
Trevor, his fitce growing crimson as he heard these 
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taunts. ** I was sent for by one of the masters, or 
I should have been here to prevent what you have 
already done to Johnstone ; and now I warn you to 
bully him no more.'' 

** You mean to £ght me, then ) " inquired Dalison. 

** I mean to prevent you fix)m bullying Johnstone^ 
if I can." 

" That comes to the same thing. "Well, if you 
like to have a good thrashing first, and see Johnstone 
oflfer sacrifice afterwards, instead of seeing him do it 
at once, Fm sure I have not the least objection." 

Brackley and Stapleton again attempted to interfere, 
bat without producing any impression on either party. 
The combatants stripped off their coats, and a ring 
was formed. As every one had foreseen, Trevor 
proy^.no match for his stronger and more skilful 
antagonist. But his pluck and resolution protracted 
the fight longer than any one could have expected ; 
and when he was at last obliged to succumb by a 
heavy blow on the head, Dalison's face exhibited some 
very evident symptoms that his victory had not been 
gained without severe punishment. The boys looked 
on almost in silence, and without any of the eager 
interest which they usually showed in such encoun- 
ters; and at its conclusion Brackley made another 
attempt to induce Dalison to push the thing no 
further. 
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*' There, Dalison," lie said, '^ you have gained tlie 
day. Frank can't resist yon any longer. Won't that 
be enongli, without making the poor little beggar do it f 

A. slight applause followed this speech, which had 
the effect of provoking still further Dalison's irrita- 
tion. His was not one of those tempers that are 
satisfied with success ; and the pain of the blows and 
the obstinate resistance with which he had been met, 
only roused him to greater anger. 

"No," he exclaimed, savagely, "it won't do, 
Brackley, foid that is all about it Don't yon 
interfere;" and again stepping up to Arthur, he 
seized him by the collar, and began, with Heath's 
help, once more to drag him towards the altar. 

Arthur had stood by during the fight, with the 
same expression of face, which he had worn from the 
moment when they had discovered him in the room, 
— an expression so peculiar that, if the attention of 
the boys had not been drawn off to other matters of 
interest, it could not have failed to engross it It was 
not fear, and it scarcely seemed to be anger; but 
rather dogged and resolute expectation of some unfore- 
seen and disastrous result He made no resistance, 
but walked quietly by Dalison's side to the required 
spot, and the next minute Joyce would have assumed 
his seat^ if a strange and unexpected inddent had not 
intervened* 
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TreTor was still leaning against the shoulder of 
Billy Waters, wlio had been his second in the battle. 
He had scarcely recoTered his consdoTisness, and was 
too weak to interfere farther in Arthur's defence. 
Joyce, as he passed him, conld not forbear a taunt ; 
which was scarcely heard by the boy himself, but 
loosed the indignation of the bystanders. 

*' Shame ! shame ! " was the general cry, and a rash 

was made, which obliged him to step hurriedly on one 

side, or he would have been thrown down by his 

assailants. In doing so he came sharply into collision 

with the chair, which, covered with shawls and 

coshions, stood ready for Juggernauts reception; 

and it was overturned on the floor. A cry of horror 

and amazement broke from the boys. The uppermost 

shawl had been dislodged by the fall, and from its 

folds a live adder of the largest size had disengaged 

itself which, as though sensible of the presence of 

eaemies, was now writhing and hissing on the floor. 

The boys stared for a few moments at this strange 

and alarming spectacle. Then a general rush to the 

door followed; and in two minutes the snake, the 

Indian boy^ and Frank Trevor, who was stiQ ixk> 

much exhausted to be sensible of what was passing, 

lemained the only occupants of the apartment. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARAKCE. 

TT was a regular panic, sucli as sometimes takes 
-*• possession of men as well as boys. The whole 
posse, amounting perhaps to thirty or forty fellows, 
ran at full speed down the long-room stairs, tumbling, 
in their haste, over one another, and making no pause 
until they reached the school-room; where the rest 
of their schoolfellows, astonished in their turn at 
such an irruption, crowded up to ascertain the cause. 

For a few minutes nothing was heard but a medley 
of voices, each relating what had occurred, and offer- 
ing all kinds of suggestions, possible and impossible, 
without paying the slightest heed to what anyone 
else might be saying. 

At last, the* turmoil quieted down so fleur, that some 
of the elder boys were able to make themselves 
heard. 

"There can be no doubt," said Brackley, "that 
Johnstone put the viper under the shawl. He must 
have brought it home with him out of Sir Geoige's 
woods." 
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" Yes," said RiTers, " I remember seeing him with 
a basket on his arm as we were coming home. He 
add he had a lot of moss in it.'' 

" And I saw him going to the place where we found 
the adders," said Middleton ; " I remember, when I 
told him that we had come npon a lot of them, that 
he went off in that direction, though I did not think 
anything of it at the time." 

"Oh, it must have been Sahib, no doubt," said 
Heath ; " no one but he would have thought of bring- 
ing such a thing home.'' 

" Or of putting it to bite one of the fellows," added 
Gore. 

" Of course," said Dalison, " there can be no earthly 
doubt that he brought the viper home, and put it 
where it was found ; and no more doubt, I should 
think, that he put it there intending it to bite Joyce or 
me. But the question is, what is it best for us to do ') " 

" I think we ought to tell Brickbats," said Brackley. 
^I hate telling things to the masters as much as 
anyone can ; but this is a different matter altogether 
from a school row. A fellow's life isn't safe unless 
this young savage is sent away." 

" Hear, hear ! " said several voices. 

"Well," said Dalison, "I own, for my part, I 
don't see the good of telling Brickbats ; at all events, 
not till the end of the half-year. Johnstone is scarcely 
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likely to attempt anythiDg of the kind a second time 
before the holidays ; and when we go home, we can 
get one of our &thers to write to old Brooksbank. 
But if we tell him now, there will be no end of 
fuss, and bother, and inquiry; and he'll be giving 
us an awfully long prose, and perhaps a punishment 
into the bargam." 

" m tell you what we can do," said Elvers ; " vre 
can tell Mr. Winter. He'll advise what is best for 
us to do, and we are always safe with him." 

" Well, for my part," said Joyce, " I'd rather tell 
Brickbats than Winter, if I must tell one or the 
other. Winter would give us a prose an hour long, 
which is three quarters of an hour longer than. 
Brooksbank would." 

" No telling the masters, I vote," said Gore. 

« I second the motion," said Dalison. 

" I say ditto to you," said HeatL 

" Very well," said Brackley, " have it so, if you like 
it ; only just be good enough to remember, that we 
can't leave Sahib aud his viper to play any tricks they 
please upon us." 

" No," said Stapleton ; "I should think not^ indeed. 
I have no fancy for finding the gentleman in my bed 
to-night, if he — ^that is, if Sahib — should happen to 
take any offence with me. I declare I shan't sleep a 
wink for thinking of it." 
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" To be sure," said Charlie Riyers ; " we must 
take it away &om him. Even if he did not mean 
anyone barm, the brute might crawl into a comer, 
and bite some one nnawares. And talking of that, 
by-the-bj, where is Frank Trevor ) I hope he haa 
not been left up in the room there by himself" 

^ I am afindd he must be," said Brackley. *' I sup- 
pose be must haye been too weak to come with us, 
when we chivied. He would be here, of course, if he 
badn't stayed up stairs.** 

'' Well, then," exclaimed Eivers/and Stapleton, in 
the same breath, " we ought to go at once and look 
after him. For my part," added Rivers, " I had no 
idea he had been left there, or I would not have come 
away without him." 

The rest of the party assenting^ the suggestion was 
at once acted upon ; but when the boys arrived at the 
foot of the long-room stairs, they found that the door 
which led to them was fisusttened inside. They knocked 
several times, and tried to force the door open, but 
without success. They then shouted to Frank through 
the keyhole, but received no answer. 

" I say," said Brackley, " this is serious. Of course, 
Johnstone must have bolted the door ; and who knows 
what he may have been doing to Frank all this 
timer' 

" He wouldn't hurt him," said Joyce, with some- 
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thing of a sneer in his tone; ^he is too gre&b 
fevourite of his for that." 

" I wouldn't answer for that," said Norton ; ** wh.i 
fellows like that get into a r^ular rage, thej <loii* 
mind whom they hurt. I recollect, a week or 
ago, I tried to take away a sort of brass locket;, oi 
bullet, or some such thing, which he wears hung raund 
his neck by a chain," — 

" Oh, ay ! I know it," said Riyers ; " he showe<i it 
me one day. But it is gold, not brass ; it is some kixi<l 
of charm, I believe', which he told me once his fatKex* 
had given him. It was chased and carved in a strang'e 
outlandish manner ; and so was the chain, too." 

" Gold or brass/* said Norton, " I didn't want to 
steal it, but only to look at it — ^he might have knoi^m 
that. But he flew into such a ftiry the moment X 
attempted to touch it, that I thought he would have 
run me through with Middleton's big knife, which was 
lying near him. And he would have run Middleton 
throTigh as well, merely for laughing at him, if Tommy 
hadn't snatched the knife up, before he could lay hold 
of it." 

"Well, never mind that now," said Brackley, " the 
thing to be done is to get Frank out of his clutches. 
I vote we try to break the door down." 

"Well, we can try," said Gore; "but it is very 
strong, and I expect we shall have a difficult job." 
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A hammer and screwdriver, which had often been 
used to open the boxes and desks of the boys, who 
chanced to have mislaid their keys, were now fetched ; 
and a dozen of the strongest among the bystanders 
pushed with all their force, but the door remained 
immovable. 



" Is the wmdow bolted 1 " inqnired Joyce, as they 
desisted from their efforts. '^ If it is not, we can get 
in from the roof of the shoe-honse. I got out that way 
one day last summer, when I happened to be locked 
in ; so of course it would be possible to get in that 
way. Run round, Middleton, and see." 

A renewed effort was made during Middleton's 
absence, but with as little success as before. In a 
minute or two Tommy returned with the information 
that tbe window of the long-room was not only 
unfastened, but was standing wide open. This 
occasioned some surprisa 

** I am pretty sure it was not open when we were 
in the room,** said Joyce. 

«I am quite sure it was not,** said Dalison. 
"I recollect shutting it, when we first went in, 
and it was not opened afterwards.'' 

"Well, anyhow, we can get in now," observed 
Brackley. " Let some one go round and try." 

Half-ardozen volunteers for this service were on the 
point of setting, off, when steps were heard slowly 
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descending the long-room stairs. The boys stood still 
in breathless expectation. Presently the door w^as 
unbolted, and Frank Trevor appeared. He seemed 
still weak and faint, and clung to the banister for 
snpport. 

'^ Hurrah 1 " shouted Stapleton, as he came in sight. 
<* You are aU right, are you not, Frank ? You have 
not been bitten ? " 

"Bitten, Billy, what do you mean?** answered 
Frank ; " who should there be to bite me 1 ** 

" Where's Sahib ? " asked another boy. 

"I don't know, I am sure," exclaimed Trevor, 
more surprised than before. " Isn't he with you ? 
I know nothing about him. And I can't think what 
could have made you fellows leave me alone in the 
long-room, as you did. You might have waited till 
I had come to my senses, at all events." 

The boys endeavoured to explain ; but they were 
in such a state of bewilderment, and interrupted each 
other so incessantly, that Frank could make nothing of 
the business. 

" Why, Frank," exclaimed Rivers, suddenly, in a 
tone which arrested everyone's attention, " what have 
you got there fastened round your neck 1 " 

"Round my neck!" said Trevor, "nothing, that I 
know of, except my watch-chain." As he spoke, he 
put his hand into his vest, and, to his own astonish- 
ment, drew forth a gold-embossed chain, having a 
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CQiioiis omamenty something resembling a locket^ 
attached to it. ''Why, what can this be?" he 
exclaimed; ''where does this come from % I never saw 
it before in mjlife, that I remember." 

'' I have seen it, though,'' said Bivers. '' It is the 
very ornament you were talking about, Norton. 
It belongs to young Sahib, and he always wears it 
round his neck." 

** Yes, that is it," replied Norton, " I should know 
it among a thousand." 

** What can have become of him % " cried Joyce, 
his &oe and tone alike expressing considerable 
uneasiness. 

"We had better go upstairs and see," said Dalison, 
quietly. "We must find him as well as the viper, and 
then we can talk about what is best to be done." 

The boys agreed to the suggestion, though not 
without some iaward trepidation, and ascended the 
stairs in a body. They peeped through the keyhole, 
and, perceiving nothing, cautiously opened the door ; 
half expecting Arthur to rush out upon them with 
some weapon in his hand, or to have the adder thrown, 
hissing and furious, among them. But the room was 
silent^ and seemed to be empty. A few anxious 
glances satisfied them that this was the case, and then 
the whole throng of boys poured in. Arthur was 
gone, and had, to all appearance, taken the snake with 
him. At least, after the closest search, no trace could 
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be discovered of either. The open window suggested 
the mode of exit, and it was now remembered that 
the hoy had his hat with him, when Dalison and Joyce 
had found hinn in the long chamber. 

Arthur was gone, beyond a doubt ; but whither, 
and for how long ? Those who had taken the prin- 
cipal part in his persecution were greatly alarmed, and 
wished heartily, as boys generally do after bullying 
one another, that they had left him alone. They 
would have concealed all knowledge of what had 
occurred, but that was impossible. There remained 
now scarcely ten minutes before they would be 
summoned to prayers, and then of course John- 
stone's absence must be discovered. This short 
interval was employed in a hurried search of Arthui^s 
bedroom ; a comer of the schoolroom to which he was 
wont to resort, when anxious to avoid the pursuit 
of his schoolfellows ; and finally, of Mr. Winter's 
study (from which that gentleman was still absent), 
in the forlorn hope that he had taken shelter there. 
But all quest was vain, and the boys were at length 
obliged to assemble in the schoolroom for prayers, 
without any addition to their information on the 
subject. Before Dr. Brooksbank came in, however, 
the resolution already agreed upon, of observing entire 
silence as to the circumstances which had preceded the 
boy's departure, was renewed ; Dalison and Joyce 
adding in the hearing of all, that they would thrash 
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anj junior -within an inch, of his life, who gave the 
slightest hint as to what had occurred. Presently the 
Doctor arrived, and Arthur^s absence was of course 
discoyered. Slowly and unwillingly the boys admitted 
that he had come home from the water-party with 
the others ; that he had been seen half an hour after- 
wards; that he had now disappeared, no one knew 
whither ; they had been engaged for the last hour in 
tzying to find him ; and lastly, that he was certainly 
nowhere in Brunswick House. 

Much alarmed, Dr. Brooksbank immediately sent 
out messBDgers in various directions, to make in- 
quiries of the neighbours ; Mr. Winter volunteering 
to conduct the search. After his departure, the head 
master proceeded to inquire with greater minuteness 
into the' circumstances more immediately connected 
with Arthur's disappearance. 

" Who was last in his company, I should like to 
know I " he asked. There was no response. " I in- 
sist upon the boy who was last in his company 
coming forward. I shall be sure to find out who 
it was from other sources ; and it will prejudice that 
boy much, whoever he may be, if he attempts to hide 
himself Let him step forward now." 

After another pause the crowd opened, and Frank 
Trevor stepped out. He had been doubting whether 
Dr. Brooksbank's challenge applied to him, since, 
though he had been literally, so far as he knew, the 
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last in his company, he had been wholly unconscious 
of the &ct. The Doctor noticed his hesitation, and, 
as his eye fell on Frank's swollen cheeks and blackened 
eyes, a frown of displeasure gathered on his forehead. 

" You, Treror," he said, " you mixed up in a matter 
like this ! Ha, I remember now, you were one of 
those whom I was obliged to reprove for harshness to 
this yery boy, not a fortnight ago. And the state in 
which your face is,^ shows that you have been engaged 
in some discreditable quarreL But I have no time to 
inquire into that now. Were you the last person with 
Johnstone, before he was missed )" 

" I belieye I was," answered Trevor, in a con- 
strained voice, for he was hurt at what he felt to be 
injustice. 

" You believe you were— I wish you would answer 
plainly. Do you know that you were the last T^ 

''Yes," said Frank, ''I have learned that it 
was so." 

<<Do you know, or can you surmise, the reason 
why he has nm away ? '* 

Trevor coloured painfully, 

'' Perhaps I can," he said at last, in a low tona 

« What was it % " 

There was no answer. 

'' What was it, sirl This is too serious a matter 
to be passed over, as a slighter ofifence might be. 
I insbt on your telling me." 
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"1 do not think I onglit to be obliged to say," 
replied Treyor, ratber haugbtilj ; for bis indignation 
was roused at finding tbe Doctoi's anger levelled a 
second time, 'witbout sufficient reason, at bim. 

"Very -well, I cannot make you answer. But 
from your language and demeanour, and present 
appearance, as well as from my recollection of wbat 
occurred a fortnigbt ago, I cannot but draw a very 
un&vourable inference. You will go to bed at 
once, sir ; and I need not tell you you will receive no 
prize wben you leave, unless tbis is fully explained." 

Frank obeyed witbout a word of remonstrance. 
His beart swelled at tbe injustice be bad received, and 
be resolved to write at once to bis fatber, and beg of 
bim to take bim bome immediately. Had Mr. Winter 
been at band, matters migbt bave gone differently ; 
but be went off tbe same nigbt, after giving in bis 
report to tbe Doctor, to communicate tbe affair to 
Artbur^s relations, and did not return for several 
days. 

As Trevor left tbe room tbere was a low murmur 
of dissatis&ction among tbe boys, and one or two 
seemed inclined to speak out. But tbe Doctor went 
on witbout noticing it. 

"Tbere was anotber boy,'' be said, "wbom I 
punisbed at tbe same time for annoying tbis boy. 
Wbo was it 1 I do not clearly remember." 

Joyce came forward " It was me, sir." 
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''Ah! to be sure; so it was. Have jou been 
teasiDg Jolmstone again, Joyce ? and do 70a know^ 
whj he has taken this step, or where he has gone ? " 

'' I haven't touched Arthur Johnstone, to my kno^v7- 
ledge, sir, for the last fortnight ; and I know no more 
where he has gone to, than you do." 

This was true as regards the mere letter, for his 
persecution of Arthur had been limited to his assump- 
tion of Juggernaut's robes. But it needs not to say 
that in spirit it was as false as any lie that was ever 
told. 

The Doctor seemed satisfied with the answer. '' Am 
I to understand that no boy here can tell me why 
Johnstone has run away, or where he now is ) " 

A general silence ensued. Independently of their 
promise, the boys really did not consider that the 
usage which Arthur had received was sufficient to 
justify, or account for, the serious step he had taken ; 
and, as regarded the place of his retreat, they were 
entirely ignorant. Dismissed by Dr. Brooksbank, 
they retired en maase to bed, and it needed nothing 
more than a few promises and threats on the part 
of Dalison and Joyce, to bind them anew to strict 
secrecy as to what had passed. 

About an hour after their departure, Mr. Winter 
returned. He had obtained but little information, 
and that little very inconclusive. A servant in the 
employ of the gentleman who lived next door had 
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seen some one drop from the wall of the playground 
some two hours before ; and a woman returning from 
London had met a boy nearly corresponding to Arthur's 
description walking rapidly, with a basket in his hand, 
in the direction of the ferry. The ferryman, however, 
on being questioned, declared that he had not con- 
veyed any boy over the river that afternoon; and no 
other trace of him could be discovered. 

On the following day the search was renewed ; bills 
were posted ; advertisements inserted in the papers ; 
the Bow-street runners called into requisition ; and 
every possible effort made to obtain a clue to the 
mystery. But, beyond the discovery of the basket 
half hidden among some rushes by the water's edge, no 
trace whatever could be found. The suspicion that 
the boy, whose fits of passionate fury had become 
notorious at Brunswick House, had destroyed him- 
self in a paroxysm of anger, gained ground in the 
school, and so terrified the boys during the few 
remaining days of the half year, that they scarcely 
dared breathe a word to one another on the subject. 
Joyce and Dalison, in particular, were more quiet and 
subdued in their demeanour than they had ever been 
during the whole of their career at Martin's Green ; 
and their last week there was one of unusual peace 
and quiet to their schoolfellows. 

The school broke up at last, and they departed 
with the rest, unaccused by any — unsuspected by 
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any of the masters, excepting Mr. Winter ; wlio felt 
that his suspicions were of too vague. a character to 
allow of his giving them expression. 

It has been already intimated that Arthur^s mother 
and guardian were immediately applied to ; but Mr. 
Winter, after much inquiry, found that the guardian 
had died within the last few weeks, and that the 
mother had left England, having gone no one knew 
whither. After the lapse of several months, a reply 
was received to a letter written to Mrs. Johnstone— 
offering no explanation, but simply requesting that the 
matter might be allowed to drop, as it could tend to 
no good purpose to pursue it further. Ko elucidation 
of the mystery was ever received by Dr. Brooksbank, 
or any of his colleagues at Brunswick House. But 
the story was handed down by oral tradition from 
generation to generation of boys ; receiving, at every 
transmission, new embellishments and distortions, 
until, for anything I know, it may have reached 
our own day. But if so, I will answer for it that 
those who remembered the actual occurrence will 
scarcely recognise a feature of it. 

As for Frank Trevor, he was laid up the next 
day with a sharp attack of illness, and was confined 
for several days to the house. He was deeply hurt 
at the injustice he had received, and did not make 
sufficient allowance for Dr. Brooksbank's not unnatural 
mistake. Mr. Winter was not there to help him ; 
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and his father, who had learned that he was ill, and 
knew that there remained but a few dajs of the 
balf-jear, readilj assented to his request, and removed 
him home. 

Joyce and DaUson went to the college at Addiscombe, 
Trevor to Haileybury, so that the schoolfellows did not 
meet again. Frank was greatly moved by the disap- 
pearance of the little boy who had been the victim of 
sach unprovoked unkindness, and who had evinced 
for himself, in his strange and uncouth fashion, a 
sentiment of gratitude and affection. He resolved 
that he would always wear the gold dudn and oma- 
ment; which Arthur must have placed round his 
neck when he parted from him ; and which might have 
been, for all he could tell, one of the last acts of his 
nnhappy life. This resolution he persisted in, all his 
life afterwards. 

And now I think I hear my readers complaining 
that this is not only a very lame, but a very objection- 
able conclusion to the story. Here is a poor little 
hoy hunted and tortured, until he is driven to despe- 
ration; and yet no redress is given him, and no 
pmushment overtakes his persecutors. And worse 
than this, here is a boy who manfully stood up 
and suffered in his behalf, not only idling to 
obtain the credit he justly deserved, but even 
quitting the scene under the imputation of having 
committed the very offence, which he had exerted 
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himself so manfullj to preyent others from com- 
mitting. 

Well, good reader, and even if this were so, would it; 
be very unlike what we often see passing in this 'world, 
around us 1 "Would Frank Trevor have any great reason 
to complain, or Dalison and Joyce to exult ? Would the 
one have missed his reward, or the others escaped 
their punishment, supposing that our tale ended 
herel No thoughtful -minded man would say so. 
Frank's true recompence consisted in the mastery 
he had gained over himself; in the successful dis- 
cipline of his spirit in this his first passage of arms 
with evil, whidi had made him stronger to meet the 
future trials of life. What was the prize he bad 
missed, or the praise of his masters, compared -with 
thisi And his two schoolfellows — had they really 
escaped punishment? No, far from it. Better for 
them a hundred times to have been exposed and 
subject to the severest penalties, than to have done 
the wrong they did, and escaped with seeming 
impunity. Justice is ever done, and punishment 
exacted to the utmost; though they who see the 
wrong, are not always permitted to witness the retri- 
bution. But if you will bestow your patience on 
me for one chapter more, you will learn that^ even 
regarding the question from your point of view, your 
strictures are misapplied. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LAST OF ABTHUK. 

TN the summer of 1824, some seven or eight years 
•*• after the occurrences related in the last chapter, 
the Goyemor-General of India, Lord Amherst, had 
occasion to send one of his secretaries on a confi- 
dential mission to the British Resident at Delhi 
Troubles had broken out among the Mahrattas, a 
wild, fierce race, who had never wholly succumbed 
to European ascendency; and it was feared that a 
sanguinary war would be the result. Buldeo Singh, 
who had been for many years the faithful ally of 
England, had recently died, leaving a son too young 
to assume the reins of government ; and the brother 
of the late Rajah, Dooijun Saul, had usurped the 
throne. The English authorities had shown some 
symptoms of vacillation in their dealings with him. 
These, as might have been foreseen, had encouraged 
him to assume a more defiant tone than he would 
otherwise have ventured on ; and it was now felt 
that there was no course open to them but to 
despatch a large military force to Bhtirtpore, and 
reduce him to submission. Francis Trevor, who had 
arrived some five years previously in India, accom- 
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panied the secretoiy on his mission; and together 
they trarelled with all the speed and secrecy which, 
it was possible to secure in those days, arriving at 
Agra even earlier than the Crovemor-General had 
anticipated. Here Trevor and his principal parted 
company — the latter proceeding with the same rapidity 
as before to Delhi, the former accompanying a squadron 
of the — ^th regiment of native cavalry; which had 
been for some time quartered at Agra, and were 
now ordered to march without the delay of an 
hour on Bhurtpore. Trevor was greatly surprised — 
more surprised than pleased— at recognizing in the 
subaltern officers commanding the detachment, his old 
schoolfellows, Joyce and Dalison. They had proceeded 
to Addiscombe at the end of the half-year following 
Arthur Johnstone's disappearance, and in process of 
time had obtained their commissions in the Company's 
service. It will readily be believed that neither party 
was very anxious to renew an intimacy, the termi- 
nation of which had been attended by circimistances 
so unwelcome ; nor was Trevor the more inclined to 
such a course by the reports he received at Agra of 
his former schoolfellows. However, as they must 
inevitably be fellow-travellers for the next few days, 
and moreover would have no other persons with whom 
they could exchange even the most ordinary conversa- 
tion, they were obliged to assume a virtue if they had 
it not, and affect a show of mutual cordiality. 
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Thus they proceeded for the first three dajs ; on the 
last of which the lecoimoitrmg parties, which from 
tune to time thej sent out, began to bring in some 
doubtM and even alarming rumours. Thej were 
advancing into the Mahratta country, and symptoms 
of its disturbed condition began eyeiywhere to show 
themselves. Sometimes they came on a village which 
had been sacked, and the bodies of the inhabitants, 
killed or wounded, lay in all directions by the roadside. 
From some of the survivors they learned that the 
leader of the foray in which they had fallen was one 
Ahmed Singh, Bajah of Jesselpore, who had warmly 
espoused the faction of Doorjun Saul, and had made 
a descent on the villages which refused to recognise his 
supremacy. It was added, that he had with him a 
large cavaliy force, much superior in numbers to 
that commanded by Joyce and Dalison ; but it was 
generally believed that, hearing of the approach of 
the European troops, he had withdrawn beyond the 
Sutlej. 

" That is lucky," observed Joyce, when the non- 
commissioned officer had finished his report. "We 
have heard plenty of our friend Ahmed during our 
stay at Agra, and I have no fancy to encounter his 
troopers with such a handfdl of fellows as we have got 
with us." 

"No," said Dalison, "more especially as we have to 
pass the Dhoondah. I am half inclined to remain 
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here until Warren comes up. These Mahrattas sre 
as wily as serpents ; and very likely Ahmed has only 
pretended to retire, in order to come upon us unaii^ares 
to-morrow." 

^'Is the Dhoondah pass very dangerous 1'' asked 
Trevor. 

" Dangerous ? I believe you," replied Dalison. " The 
rocks are two hundred feet high on each side in some 
places, and the opening scarcely thirty feet wide. A. lot 
of old women might settle the whole of us, if they 
knew how to go to work. What were your instruc- 
tions, Joyce 1 Have you any discretion as to stopping 
or going on V* 

"Well, I am afraid not," replied Joyce, consult- 
ing the written memorandum given him by the com- 
mandant at Agra. " He says, ' Press on with all 
possible speed, and without the delay of an hour.' 
You see, if we knew that Ahmed was in possession 
of the passes, it wotdd be a different thing. It would 
be sheer madness, and certaia sacrifice of all lives, to 
go on then. But you have heard that our fellows 
report that the enemy has £edlen back, and the pass 
is open." 

" You must push on at all risks," said Trevor ; *' I 
know it is of the utmost importance, and, iT I may 
venture to advise, we had better move instantly, so as 
to pass the defile before nightfall. If Ahmed Singh 
has retired, the pass will of course be open now ; 
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bat as soon as he learns the smaUness of our foroey 
is he not pretty sure to return ? " 

"True," said Joyce, "we had better set out at 
onoe. Sergeant, give orders to march in half an hour ; 
meanwhile send a corporal's guard forward to recon- 
noitre the pass." 

They were soon in the saddle again, and an hour 
or two's steady riding brought them to the entrance 
of the ravine. Here they were met by one of the 
soldiers of the guard, who had been sent forward, 
with the intelligence that the advanced party had 
traversed the whole of the defile without encountering 
the slightest opposition. Satisfied with this assurance, 
Joyce, by Dalison's advice, ordered an immediate 
advance, as rapid as the nature of the ground would 
permit. Had he scrutinised the faces of some of his 
veteran tro<^ers, he wotdd have read on them an 
expression which might have induced him to pause ; 
but Dalison, notwithstanding his natural sagacity, was 
ahaughiy and rather indolent officer ; who, like many 
of his countrymen, held the natives in too much con- 
tempt to inquire what they might say or thiok. 

His omission proved as fatal as it has done on sub- 
sequent occasions. They had i;pached the narrowest 
gorge of the ravine without interruption, when on a 
sadden a shout was heard from the precipice above 
them ; and the next moment a huge mass of earth, 
minted with stone and timber, fell directly in the 

L 
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path, which it blocked up so as to present for the 
moment an impassable obstacle. At the same instant 
a soldier came galloping up to announce that a strong 
body of Mahrattas were attacking them in the rear« 
It was evident that they were caught in a trap ; and 
the next minute the fact was still more clearly 
evidenced hj the appearance of sharpshooters, half 
concealed in the crevices of the rocks above, whose 
fire emptied saddle after saddle without the least pos- 
sibility of retaliation. It was impracticable alike to 
advance or retreat ; and the cry for quarter, which 
was raised as soon as the hopelessness of the situation 
became apparent, was sternly disregarded. At length 
the few who still survived unhurt, among whom Trevor 
and the two officers were included, succeeded in sur- 
mounting, by desperate efforts, the mass of ruin by 
which the road had been barricaded, and galloped in 
safety through the remainder of the defile. 

But they had little reason to congratulate themselves 
on dieir escape. As they emerged from the pass, they 
found themselves in the midst of a troop of irregular 
horse — ^the vanguard, as they learned, of Ahmed's 
army, and would have been instantly cut down, but 
that the epaulettes of the officers, and still more the 
dress and appearance of Trevor, marked them out 
as persons of distinction. The officer in command 
ordered them to be instantly disarmed and secured 
in close custody^ until the Bajah himself should come 
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np. He accompanied this act of lenity, however, "with 
an assurance, that he only thereby delayed their execu- 
tion for a few hours ; as his chief had sworn to spare 
no Europeans who might fall into his power, and it 
was an oath which he had never broken. With this 
comfortable assurance he left them in charge of a 
ferocious -looking Mahratta, who kept guard over 
them through the night with a drawn scimitar in his 
hand; which he occasionally brandished over their 
heads with a significant gesture, implying the extreme 
pleasure with which he would, and probably should| 
employ it upon them. 

The night passed as cheerlessly as might have 
been expected. All three had given up any hope of 
escape or deliverance. Ahmed Singh was well known 
throughout the whole surrounding district for the 
merciless severity with which he put to death every 

a 

European, and particularly every Englishman, that 
fell into his hands. A price had in consequence been 
set upon his head, the knowledge of which circum- 
stance added desperation to his natural ferocity. It 
was impossible to expect assistance from the troops 
advancing from Agra. Occupied as the defile now 
was by a strong military power, it could not be 
forced; at least not without repeated efforts, which 
would cause protracted delay, and a terrible sacrifice 
of lifa A few hours must inevitably place their 
lives at the mercy of the Mahratta Rajah ; and that 

L 2 
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they felt was equiyalent to the sentence of immediate 
death. 

Early in the morning they were roused from the 
stupor, rather than sleep, into which they had fEJlen, 
by the arrival of a messenger from the Eajah, re- 
quiring them to be brought into his presenca He 
had come up, they learned, from the Sutlej, and was 
now encamped at a few miles' distance. It is not 
easy at any time to daunt English officers ; neverthe- 
less, the strange and savage appearance of their 
captors, and the looks of undisguised hatred expressed 
by every eye which rested upon them, were enough 
to strike terror into the bravest bosom. On reach- 
ing the outskirts of the camp, they were met by 
the^Bajah's body-guard, with drawn scimitars, who 
conducted them to his presence. 

Ahmed Singh was leaning against the pillar of the 
tent, engaged in council with his officers, when the 
prisoners were introduced. Even at that trying 
moment) Trevor could not help being struck with 
his appearance, which seemed the perfect impersona- 
tion of an Eastern robber. He was evidently in the 
very prime of youth — scarcely more, it seemed, than 
tweniy years of age, but had the brow and glance 
of a man of forty. His tall, martial figure was dad 
in the armour, with which Indian artists of late years 
have made us so familiar ; and the light, flexible ring 
>mail aeemed to fit him, as the skin of the panther 
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does the animal to which it belongs. Perceiving 
their entrance, he broke off the conversation bj 
which he had been engrossed, and gave an order, in. 
his own language, to the guards to bring the prisoners 
forward. Then seating himself on the pile of cushiony 
spread for him, he contemplated them with a stem 
and haughty glance, and inquired in very intelligible 
English, which was the leader of the party. Joyce 
replying that he was the senior officer present, the 
Eajah proceeded to put to him a string of questionfl^ 
demanding the number of soldiers under his own 
command, and of those now on their march from 
Agra ; the place on which they had been directed to 
move ; and the purpose for which the movement was 
made. Observing Joyce falter and hesitate, he inter- 
rupted him with a fierce gesture and exclamation. 

" Beware ! dog of a Feringhi, that you palter not 
with me. I never loved your race ; and it needs but 
a motion of my hand, and your head will roll on the 
floor of this tent. Ha ! *' he muttered in a lower 
tone to himself, ''where can I have seen that £a>ce1 
It seems fe-miliftr to me, yet I have never encountered 
an officer of his regiment before ! It must be femcy* 
Tell me once more,'' he resumed in a louder tone, '' the 
precise number of men composing your regiment, and 
of the troop under your command." 

Notwithstanding the threat, which was evidently 
no idle one, Joyce still hesitated. He was aware that 
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Lis life would be instantly forfeited if he should refuse 
to answer the questions put to him, or should be 
detected in the slightest mis-statement ; nor would 
there be any security, that even should he answer all 
that was asked of him correctly, the wily savage 
would not order his execution, as soon as he had ascer- 
tained what he reqxdred. But he was aware also, 
that he was in possession of information of which the 
Bajah knew nothing, and in exchange for which he 
would willingly give him his life and liberty, if he 
could only make the bargain with himu This would 
be treason, no doubt, but his life was at stake, and 
Joyce was not the man — as the reader knows, he had 
not been the boy — ^to sacrifice himself to a sense of 
honour. Besides, he argued that the Rajah would be 
sure to obtain the information from Dalison, if not 
from himself; so that the interests of the English 
government would suffer quite as much, even if he 
remained silent. Addressing his questioner therefore, 
in his own language, with which Joyce had some 
slight acquaintance, he begged the Eajah to defer his 
inquiries until he could grant him a private inter- 
view ; when he had secret intelligence for his ear of 
the utmost consequence, which he would impart on 
condition of his life being spared. 

Ahmed Singh smiled with bitter scorn, and desired 
two of his guards to convey Joyce into an adjoining 
tent, and there wait his arrival. Then motionino: 
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to the others, he caused Treyor to be placed before 
him, and addressed to him the same questions which 
he had previously put to Joyce. 

"I am a civilian," replied Trevor calmly, "and 
do not know the numbers of the forces under the 
English general, nor the order of their march." 

" A civilian, do you say ] are you attached to the 
mission of the envoy despatched to Delhi ? " 

" Yes," repKed Trevor. 

" Then perhaps you are in possession of the same 
information, which the dog, from whom I have just 
parted, has offered me in exchange for his life. If so, 
I will more willingly make the bargain with you than 
with him. I like your face, as well as I can like that 
of a Feringhij but his is, for some cause, odious to me. 
I would rather spare you than him, if I must spare 
one." 

"Whatever information I may possess," replied 
Frank, in the same tone as before, '^ is the secret of 
my sovereign and my country. It would be the act 
of a traitor to divulge it." 

" Ha, you refuse 1 " exclaimed the EajaL " Guards, 
your scimitars I Yet stay I he may have some secret 
instructions concealed about his person. Tear open 
his dress, and search." 

The guards obeyed, and stripping off the prisoner's 
upper coat, proceeded carefully to examine its contents 
and afterwards the other articles of his clothing. 
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Fresentlj their reseaxcbes brought to light a chain 
hung round his neck, to which a gold ornament of a 
remarkable shape and fashion was attached. As the 
eye of Ahmed, who was closely observant of all that 
passed, lit on this object, he uttered a sudden excla- 
mation of surprise. 

'' Hold ! " he cried, " and hand hither the piece of 
gold which the prisoner wears attached to that chain. 
By the sword of the Prophet, it is the same ! Ho, 
Feringhi 1 tell me your name, and whence you obtained 
this ornament." 

" It was given me, or rather lefb in my chai^ by 
a schoolfellow, a countryman, I believe, of your own^ 
years ago, in England." 

*^ And your name ) " said his questioner. 

" Is Francis Trevor." 

'^ Belease him," said the Bajah, '^ and give Tiim his 
robe again. We march in a quarter of an hour for 
.Bhurtpore. Provide a horse for the Feringhi, and 
treat him with all possible honour. He will ride 
by my side, and share my tent this evening. For 
the other two, they remain your prisoners. See they 
escape not, or your lives will answer for theiis. Now 
leave us, let aU be in readiness for departure. Trevor," 
he added, turning to the Englishman, who, divided 
between astonishment at the strange scene, and thank- 
fulness at his unhoped for escape, knew not how to 
express the feelings which were struggling for utter- 
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asee, " do not look so amazed. I am the schoc^eUow 
who haing round your neck the piece of gold which 
has saved your life. Yon cannot have forgotten 
Arthur Johnstone 9 " 

During the march to Bhurtpore there was ample 
Idsnre for Trevor to hear the still stranger sequel of 
the strange story, which the reader has already 
perused in the earlier chapters of this narrative. 
Arthur Johnstone was, it appeared, the only son of 
Jeasel Singh, a Mahratta chief who had waged inces- 
sant warfare with the British government for more 
than twenty years; and who, though disastrously 
defeated by Lord Lake, and reduced to a condition 
little better than that of a robber, had contrived to 
Tnaint>ain his independence. Notwithstanding that, 
like all Mussulmans of high rank, he had several 
wives, there was no male heir to his throne, until it 
dianced that in one of his numerous inroads on the 
Company's territory, an English lady and her daughter, 
named Johnstone, fell into his hands. He became 
deeply enamoured of the latter, and partly by threats, 
partly by persuasion, prevail^ on her to become his 
wife. She bore him the only son that was ever bom 
to his house, and was thenceforth regarded by Jessel 
Singh with even greater honour and affection than 
before. Notwithstanding this, the lady, who was 
fickle and self-willed, began to grow weary, after a 
time, of the barbaric splendour and sudden vicissitudes 
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of fortune between which her life alternated. Seizing 
the opportunity of the Kajah's lengthened absence on 
a marauding expedition, she fled to the sea coast 
and embarked for England, taking with her her son 
and a large amount of property in gold and jewels. 
The Eajah, on his return to Jesselpore, was bitterly 
incensed at his ^e's treachery. For herself he swore 
that not only would he never again permit her to enter 
his presence, but he would revenge her perfidy on all 
her countrymen who might fall into his hands. But 
his son he resolved to recover, if it should be possible 
for him to do so. He accordingly despatched a 
European servant of his wife, who had remained 
faithful to his service, with instructions to follow 
and discover the retreat of the fugitives in England, 
and having ascertained this, at once to communicate 
it to him. 

The servant reached England about two months 
after Arthur had been consigned to Dr. Brooksbank's 
school; and by dint of unremitting inquiries and a 
profuse expenditure of money, succeeded in discover- 
ing the place of his young master's residence. He was 
on the point of conveying the intelligence of his 
success, as he had been instructed to do, when a 
strange chance threw the boy himself into his 
power. "You remember," said the Eajah at this 
point of the narrative, as he rode by Trevor's side 
through a defile, not imlike the one which had so 
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nearly proved fatal to him on the previous day — 
**you remember, I doubt not, that when I would 
not consent to offer sacrifice, even in sport, to the 
accursed idol, whom every true follower of the prophet 
accounts to be one and the same with Zatanai him- 
self—they narrowly escaped the retribution which I 
had prepared for them, and ran like frightened sheep 
from the chamber, leaving you and me alone in it. 
I resolved at once that I would stay no longer to be 
the object of their feeble malignity ; but I would not 
go without bidding you farewell, who alone had 
been my steadfast Mend. You, however, were too 
weak and fednt to understand me, and I could not 
delay. I could but hang the small gold ornament, 
which I had brought with me fix)m Jesselpore, round 
your neck, and then make my escape as quickly as I 
could; taking with me the poor reptile, who would 
surely have been the subject of their cruelty, had I 
left it behind. I lowered myself from the window, 
and waa hurrying down to the river side, to replace 
the snake in the spot whence I had taken it, when, 
to our mutual astonishment^ I encountered the 
Feringhi servant whom my father had sent in search 
of me. A hasty explanation followed. We left, Eng- 
land a few days afterwards, and returned to India ; 
visiting my mother on the way, in an obscure spot 
to which she had retired for fear of discovery, but 
which she had previously disclosed to me. Threatened 
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by my Gompaidon with exposure and punishmenty A19 
readily agreed to give me up to my father, and chedt 
all inquiries respecting me." 

Arriyed in Jesselpore, my father received me ivith 
open arms, and under his teaching I grew up a warruMr 
and a chief. like him, I have avenged the wrcmgB 
which my race has sustained from the FeringbieB 
with my sword. Blame me not. Ton cannot feel 
as I do — as the descendant of a race of conquerors 
feels, towards the only nation who have crushed and 
trampled them. Now tell me, on the honour of a 
Feringhi gentleman, are your companions the men 1 
suspect 1 " 

"They are your old schoolfellows," said Trevor, 
faltering. " Thick how young they were when they 
injured and distressed you. Tou will not revenge on 
the man the faults of the boy ? '' 

Ahmed made no answer. The towers of Bhurtpore 
were now in sight, and he rode forward to give the 
necessary instructions to his ofEcers before entering 
its gates. 

On the following day Francis Trevor, loaded with ' 
rich presents, and escorted by a troop of cavalry bear- 
ing a flag of truce, was despatched to Delhi ; where he 
was received by his friends, who had been informed of 
the defeat and capture of Joyce's troop, with little 
less surprise than would have been felt, if he had risen 
from the dead. While taking his leave of the Bajah, 
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he agam endeavoured to obtain some promise of mercy 
for Ixis companions ; but bis entreaties produced no 
effect beyond a stem frown and an ominous silence^ 
A like attempt was made by tbe Resident at Delhi, 
▼ho sent an officer with an offer to exchange some 
prisoners of rank, who had fallen into his hands, for 
DalisoQ and Joyce ; but to this oyerture also no 
answer was returned. 

A few months afterwards the fortress of Bhurtpore 
was assaulted and captured, with terrible slaughter, 
by the British troops, under Lord Combermere ; and 
Ahmed Singh, together with nearly the whole of the 
force immediately under his command, perished in the 
explosion of a mine. After the fall of the fortress, 
Trevor, who had accompanied the army for that 
special purpose, made a most careful examination of 
the dungeons it contained, and also instituted every 
possible inquiry; publicly proclaiming his readiness 
to pay a large sum to any one who would give 
him authentic information as to the fate of his 
former schoolfellows. But his efforts proved wholly 
fruitless for many years. At last, when he was past 
ndddle age, and had risen to a high rank in the 
Company's service, an old man in the attire of a 
travelling Derveesh presented himself one day at his 
private house, and, drawing from imder his cloak the 
long-forgotten proclamation, asked the Sahib if he 
was willing to make good the offer it contained. Sir 
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Francis Trevor consented^ on condition of receiving 
Enifficient proof of the accuracy of his statements ; and 
the Mahratta then produced a watch and a letter* 
case, engraved with the names of the ill-fSeited officers* 
Sir Francis, whom I met a few years afterwards on 
his return to England, told me that the Derveesh 
had detailed to him with the most immovable calm-* 
ness the particulars of their death; but, he added, 
they were of a nature too shocking to allow of his 
communicating them to others. 
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CHAPTER X, 

liRs. bawdon's debut. 

•* 1 S is the generation of leaves, such is that of men." 
•^ So wrote Dan Homer in that all-admired speech 
of GlaacTis. Ko doubt his words are applicable enough 
to all mankind ; but there are none whom the simile 
Baits so aptly, as the head boys at a large school. 
Their reign literally does not last longer than the 
leaves on the forest trees. They are green one sum- 
mer, flourishing in all the pride of seniority and 
leadership ; and the next, they are whisked away, 
who can say where — ^north, south, east, and west ; no 
longer dreaded and admired, but made almost as small 
account of in the great world, as though they had 
been really the dried leaves of the past autumn. And 
in the places where they flourished and held sway, lo ! 
another generation of boys, as much looked up to and 
feared, and followed, as they were themselves, but 
a brief twelvemonth ago! The dignity of a first 
dass-boy at a great school much resembles that of 
Mumbo Jumbo in an African village — ^lasting but for 
a brief season, but absolute as the Caesars, while 
it does last. 
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These, or something nearly resembling these, were 
the reflections of Mr. Winter; as he sat at his windcw 
watching the boys at ■ play, one day in the spring of 
the year following that on which Arthur Johnstone's 
disappearance had occurred. All the head boys of the 
previous year had left Martin's Green. Dalison and 
Joyce had migrated to Addiscombe, and Trevor to 
Haileybuiy, as the reader has already learned. Norton 
was an undergraduate at Cambridge, and Brackley a 
comet of hussars. Heath, Gore, and Bobinson were 
now the leaders of the school, together with our old 
Mend Stapleton, otherwise Billy Waters ; who had 
been promoted to the head form at the commencement 
of the present half-year, and was as little sobered by 
his elevation, and by consequence perhaps, as much a 
favourite with his schoolfellows, as he could well 
be. 

An accession to the school had, however, taken place 
some nine or ten months before the commencement of 
the narrative; which had rendered the supremacy of the 
triumvirate above named somewhat doubtful. William 
Tyrrell, the new comer, was older by a year or two, 
than those whom Dr. Brooksbank was in the habit of 
receiving : too old indeed to be received at all, in 
accordance with his ordinary rule. But there were 
special circumstances which induced him to set it 
aside in Tyrrell's fisivour. The latter was the son of 
an old Mend and schoolfellow, who had devoted many 
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years of his life to the education of his only son. He 
had been promised a valuable appointment for him, 
proyided he should be found equal to passing a severe 
examination, to which he was to be subjected on 
attaiimig his eighteenth year. Mr. Tyrrell, who was 
himself a brilliant scholar, had pursued his self-imposed 
task with signal success for many years ; until a sud- 
den and severe iUness so enfeebled his powers of mind 
and body, that he was ordered by his physicians 
to desist from his undertaking, or he would in all 
likelihood imperil, not only his recovery, but his life. 
Nearly two years must still elapse before "William 
could present himself for the examination; and although, 
thus &T, his progress had been all that could be 
desired, his education must still be carried on by an 
able teacher, or there would be risk of failure. In 
this extremity Mr. Tyrrell had sought the aid of his 
old schoolfellow. Dr. Brooksbank, who had willingly 
stretched a point to oblige him. Independently of his 
desire to gratify an old friend, William Tyrrell was a 
pupil whom any schoobnaster might covet. His 
manners were unusually gentlemanlike and quiet ; and 
there was an air of sincerity about him which com- 
manded respect. Though diligent and thoughtful, he 
was nevertheless no bookworm, but was as much at 
home in the cricket-ground or the hunting-field as 
any of his less studicnis companions ; nor was there a 
hoy in the school who would have been his match in a 
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fair stajid-up fight. Yet with all these brilliaiit qualities 
he was not popular ; for he had one great fault which 
marred, and almost neutralised, their influence. This 
was his pride, or rather that combioation of pride and 
vanily, which is much more common in the same 
character, than some would have us believe. He had 
a natural abhorrence of everything crooked or under- 
hand, and the peculiar circumstances of his education 
had strengthened the feeling. But he could never 
endure to &l1, or even to come short of entire success 
in whatever he undertook; and whenever his pre- 
emiuence was endangered, the temptation to resort to 
any means in order to ensure success was so strong, 
that those who knew him best^ doubted whether it 
might not on occasion overpower his better nature. 
Boys seldom approve of a companion who seeks to 
carry away the palm in everything they undertake in 
common, and generally make him a mark for ridicule 
and practical jesting. But besides this, Tyrrell's 
pride frequently rendered him cold and repellent to 
those who, as he fancied, wished to patronise him, or 
intrude on his private feelings ; though, in most in- 
stances, they were actuated by simple good nature. It 
is no wonder, then, that Tyrrell was but little liked, 
especially by his compeers. Heath and Gore he had 
mortally oflEended long ago, by the disgust he early 
showed at some trickery which theypractised on the head 
master, considering it all &ir according to their code of 
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moralily ; but which Tyrrell repudiated without cere- 
mony or measure. Robinson again, from whom he 
had wrested the prize which otherwise would have 
&llen to hiTTij regarded him with scarcely less dislike ; 
in which the upper boys mostly concurred. They 
thought it very hard that a new fellow, who had never 
been through the lower forms of the school, or under- 
gone the drudgery of the juniorship, should cut in 
just at the last, and carry off all the prizes. 

Tyrrell had, however, one staunch Mend, who stood 
up for him on all occasions, right or wrong ; and that 
one was BiUy Waters. This inordinate regard dated 
from the dose of the winter half-year ; and the incident 
which gave rise to it was a curious one, as well as 
highly characteristic of BiUy. Perhaps its particulars 
may lighten the dulness of an introductory chapter. 
Leaving Mr. Winter, therefore, to moralise awhile over 
the fluctuations in the life of schoolboys, I proceed to 
relate it. 

I mentioned earlier in my narrative, that the first 
classical master, Bawdon by name, was no particular 
favourite with the boys. He was stem, and, as we 
at least thought, needlessly exacting ; but boys are not 
always the best judges of such matters as that. He 
was always very neat and precise in his dress, and we 
fancied that the scrupulous politeness which he always 
evinced towards the Doctor's family, was prompted by 
a romantic attachment to the eldest Miss Brooksbank. 

M 2 
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To be sure, the lady was not remarkable for her per- 
sonal charms ; the principal points of her face being 
weak eyes, sandy hair, and a freckled skin. She had, 
moreover, decidedly outlived the premOre jeunesssy and 
was fast settling down into old maidenhood. But we 
held that, however undesirable she might be in the 
general point of view, she was quite good enough for 
old Eawdon. Nay, we even argued that this very 
lack of charms was a proof of the truth of our con- 
jectures; alleging that the crafty Rawdon counted 
upon that) as being likely to induce her to favour his 
suit, in de&ult of any other aspirant to her hand. 
Bawdon and the fair Althea^ standing at the shrine of 
Hymen, with a clergyman in full canonicals in the 
background — the design being in the main copied 
from a valentine, which one of the boys had received 
in the February previous — formed a favourite subject 
for the pencils of the young idlers, during the hour 
when they were supposed to be learning their constru- 
ing lesson. The likenesses, as might be expected, 
were not in general particularly truthful ; and, unless 
assisted by a letter-press key at the bottom, scarcely 
likely to be recognised — a circumstance which proved 
fortunate for Middleton on one occasion, when his 
Schrevelius* Lexicon, embellished by the design above 
inscribed, but without any written explanation, fell 
into the hands of Ea-wdon himself. The head usher 
had detected the delinquent in the very act of com- 
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pleting Lis frontispiece, at the time when he was pre- 
somed to be engaged on his Homer lesson ; and, taking 
the book from him, had descanted at much length on 
the enormity of the proceeding. "Warned by the 
titter of the boys, when they caught sight of the 
sketch, that there was something more than commonly 
&cetious expressed by it, Eawdon puckered up his 
forehead and blinked his eyes, as he was wont to do 
when more than usually piizzled. But he could maike 
nothing of it, and Middleton sustained no severer 
chastisement than a box on the ear for scribbling in 
his Lexicon, when he ought to have been putting it 
to its legitimate use. 

It chanced that one summer holidays Tom Himter^s 
parents made a tour through France and Switzerland, 
and took their son with them. In the course of thei^ 
travels, they put up for a day at one of the French 
towns, which lay quite out of the ordinary route of 
toniists. Finding the evening hang rather heavy on 
their hiuidfl, they paid a visit to the gardens, a sort of 
Champe Elys6es on a small scale, where music and 
dancing and acting were going on : and whom do you 
think Hunter saw there, seated at one of the tables, 
eating his supper, and watching a vaudeville that was 
being performed ? Why old Bawdon himself ! And 
that wasn't the best of the joke either ; for there was 
a woman with him — she scarcely looked like a lady — 
and two girls ; and it struck Tom all of a heap, that 
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these must be Ids wife and children. He remembered 
that there had been a verj ancient and dim traditiott 
that Kawdon was a married man. But nothing evest 
having appeared to lend colour to it, the idea bad 
grown up that Mrs. Bawdon was a mythical per- 
sonage; and this notion was farther developed by 
subsequent commentators, who declared that she was 
but a shadowing forth of a future Mrs. Bawdon, and 
was in fact, in prcesentiy Miss Brooksbank. Now, 
iiowever, it was evident that, like many other rumoars, 
there was Inore fact than myth connected with it. 
Tom Hunter took cam to make sure of the troth of 
his conjectures. He followed Bawdon home at a safe 
distance, and ascertained from the waiter at the hotel 
that it was really M. and Madame Bawdon and fexoily 
who were staying there. Wasn't there just a laugh 
about it at the beginhing of the next half-year, when 
Hunter told the story after the fellows had gone to 
bed, and again the next morning to the other boys, 
who had heard some particulars, and wanted to learn the 
truth about it! There wasn't anything else talked about 
for the next fortnight in the school, I verily believa 

The boys in general were satisfied with a few 
hearty laughs at the discovery ; but Billy Waters was 
not so easily contented. Nothing would please him 
short of finding out the place of Mrs. Bawdon's abode, 
and obtaining a sight of the lady herself. He watched 
old Bawdon as a cat watches a mouse, trying to catch 
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him xm&'wares. The usher was in the habit of going 

oat £or the Sunday every alternate week, as well aa 

•ocasLonally on half-holidays, and Billy moved heaven 

and earth to get asked out on the same days, in order 

that lie mighty as he expressed it, " follow old !Raw<- 

bo lea's traiL'' Onoe or twice he succeeded in this, and 

did dc^ the usher^s steps, until he saw him get upon the 

ooach. which went every morning to London ; but he 

did not dare to accompany him any further, as Kawdon 

'uroiuld certainly have turned the tables upon him. 

Months went by ; the afifair had been almost forgotten 

by everybody but BUly, when his pertinacity was, in 

a most unforeseen manner rewarded by the discovery 

of the information he desired. Bawdon, who was 

alwsLjs very careful to post his letters himself was one 

day called out of school by a hurried message from 

the Doctor, requiring his immediate presence. In his 

baste the usher omitted to put into his pocket a letter 

which he had that miuute sealed and directed. Billy 

was not slow to avail himself of this oversight, and 

mounting on the master^s stool read to his infinite 

satisfaction the address — ''Mrs. Bawdon, 9, Upper 

Stock Street, Commercial Boad,* London.'' The keen 

and distrustful look which Mr. Bawdon cast roimd him, 

when he returned and found the letter lying exposed 

on his desk, would have put a less self-possessed person 

oat of countenance ; but it produced no effect on the 

calm serenily of Billy Watera's features, and the 
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master remained satisfied that no one had read the 
direction. 

Billy treasured up the infonnation carefdllj, often 
cudgelling his brains to determine how to turn it to 
the best account ; and in the December of the year of 
Tyrrell's arrival, an opportunity at last offered itseh^ as 
he thought, which was too tempting to be neglected. 
Dr. Brooksbank was always in the habit, at the close 
of the winter half-year, of inviting the friends of the 
boys to see the prizes given away, hear some speeches 
declaimed, and partake of a cold dejeHner^ on the occa- 
sion of the breaking up of the school. He had resolved, 
for some reason which did not transpire, to crown this 
entertainment, for once in a way, by a ball in the 
evening ; at which the sisters of the boys and several 
of the &milies in the neighbourhood were invited to 
be present. The boys themselves, it needs not be said, 
entered heartily into the spirit of the thing, and for a 
fortnight at least before the close of the half, the ball 
was the chief topic of conversation. The two head 
boys, however, were too much interested in the 
approaching contest for the prize, to share the general, 
excitement : and Tyrrell, who was learning by rote 
a long string of dates in ancient Boman history, on the 
morning of the examination, was somewhat annoyed by 
Billy Waters's importunity ; when the latter besought 
.him in the most earnest manner to lend him a seal 
and a sheet of letter paper, or he would certainly be 
too late for the post* 
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Can't you get them of some one else, Billy]" he 
said. Mine are all in my desk upstairs. I must go to 
Moiher Brooksbank for the key to the bedroom flight 
of stairs before I can get them ; and I haven't time aa 
it ia to get these dates up, before we shall be called in 
for examination.'' 

" No one else has any," said Waters, " or I wouldn't 
have bothered you, aa I know you are knee deep 
in it ; and there is no time to send to the shop. 
Gk>y there is a good fellow, won't you? And as 
for the dates, I'll learn 'em for you, while you're 
away." 

Tyrrell, who was afber all a good-natured fellow 
when his pride was not concerned, put down his book 
and fetched the articles required. He then resumed 
his studies, which, as the reader will presently learn, 
were crowned with success. He thought no more of 
the request made by his schoolfellow, and the circum- 
stance would soon have passed away altogether from 
his memory, had not a very unusual occurrence 
xecalled it. 

The mormng of the prize day had arrived; and the 
boys, who had already packed their boxes ready for 
their departure with their, friends that night or the 
following morning, busied themselves in helping the 
servants to prepare the rooms for the approaching festi- 
vity. That is to say, they busied themselves with 
what they called " helping " the servants, though the 
latter were ungrateful enough to view their assLitance 
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in a different light ; and more than once to invoke the 
protection of the masters against the indiscreet zeal of 
their unsought auxiliaries. Servants, however, at a 
school Hre an enduring race, and the occasion was one 
of so much rejoicing to them, as well as to their 
tormentors, seeing that the j were going to be rid of 
the latter for five or six weeks at least, that the 
breaches made in their temper were repaired almost 
as fast as they were caused. There was the schoolroom 
first to be arranged. That was the state room of 
course, where the speeches were made and the prizes 
given awaj. A stage, covered with green baize, was 
erected at one end, and at the other stood the magis- 
terial throne of Dr. Brooksbank, with his ushers seated 
in state on either side of him. Long rows of chairs, 
placed with their backs to the walls, accommodated the 
visitors ; and in the centre of the room the table was 
placed, with a glittering array of prizes arranged upon 
it. Then there was the boys' dining hall ; that was to 
be the ballroom. All the furniture was removed from 
it; the walls were festooned with holly and mistletoe ; 
and two chandeliers, similarly decorated, were suspended 
from the ceiling. All the benches and forms were 
conveyed to the long-room, where the supper was to 
be laid out ; and here occurred a fight, as furious as 
that waged round the body of Patrodus. John 
Browning, the Doctor^s head servant, insisted on the 
room being kept clear during the canying in of the 
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dainties. But the boys continued to throng in again 
every time the door was opened, until at last John 
declared in despair that it was no more use clearing 
them out, than it was brushing away flies in harvest ; 
and implored the senior ushers to interpose in his 
behalf and rescue him before his senses should have 
entirelj deserted him. Mr. Eawdon was disposed to 
order the boys into their bedrooms, and set ihem some 
lessons to learn ; a proposal which, it need not be said, 
excited the utmost indignation. But Mr. Winter, more 
equal to the occasion, marched the whole school off to 
a Belabouring pond which was frozen strongly oyer, 
and contriyed to detain them there until four o'clock ; 
when it was time for them to return to the house and 
prepare for the anival of the company, which took 
place at flye. 

The speeches and distribution of the prizes went 
off with more than ususlidat. Eyeiybody seemed 
pleased excepting old Eawdon, who looked glum, or at 
least the boys fancied so. He had no particular liking 
for Tyrrell, who had neyer passed through his hands, as 
all the other flrst-form boys had ; and whom he regarded 
as an interloper in consequence. It was thought by the 
boys, therefore, that he was yexed at Tyrrell's having 
gained the prize over Heath's and Bobinson's heads, 
and was out of sorts in consequence. But then the 
boys were not overfond of Mr. Bawdon at any time, 
and were more than commonly angry with him just 
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now, in consequence of his ill-advised proposal respecting 
the lessons that morning. But whether they were or 
were not mistaken on the subject^ they soon ceased to 
think at all about it. No sooner had the speeches been 
ended, and the last prize given away, which occurred 
a little before seven o'clock, than tea was handed round 
to all the company ; and the boys went up to dress for 
the ball, which was to open at eight. Wasn't it prime 
fun, I believe you just, looking over the banisters or 
standing near the door, to see the company arrive ! 
There was John Browning in a new livery, consisting 
of a green coat and silver buttons, a canary waistcoat 
and knees, announcing them as they arrived ; and Tom 
Hall, the shoeboy, in his best page's dress, all green cloth 
and shiny buttons, taking the hats and coats from the 
gentlemen in the hall. Old Brooksbank himself in his 
tightest suit, his legs exhibiting the perfection of their 
symmetry in a bran new pair of black silk stockings, 
stood at the upper end of the schoolroom to receive his 
guests ; who walked through an admiring crowd up 
the room as to a Koyal presence, at its further extre- 
mity. And didn't he grow more and more gracious and 
dignified as his more distinguished visitors made their 
appearance ! Bat, tat, tat. John announces Colonel, 
Mrs., Mr., and Miss Coleby. The Doctor makes a 
profound bow to the Colonel and the ladies ; saluting 
young Mr. Coleby, an old pupil, with paternal affability 
and interest. Bat, tat. Dr. Stevens, the Bector of 
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the pansliy and three daughters. Bat, tat, tat. Sir 
<}€orge MuUins, an ex-Lord Mayor, but a genuine 
baronet, nevertheless, and the owner of the park on 
which the boys had held their pic-nic in the preyious 
year. Dr. Brooksbank makes a step forward to meet 
the last-named guest, which he has not hitherto done, 
and his bow is a thought lower than before. Bat, tat. 
John announces the Bev. Mr. Whoppem, who keeps a 
rival establishment on the other side of the green. 
The doctor changes his demeanour, and is now demon- 
stratively cordial and friendly ; as though he would 
intimate that professional rivalry woke no bitterness 
in his bosom ; while at the same time a slight under- 
current of self-satisfaction might be traced in his de- 
meanour, as though he would say, "You can't do it in this 
style, and you know it." Observe, I only affirm that 
the Doctor looked this; for him to have said it, even in 
Johnsonian English, would have been a thing impossible. 
Bat, tat, tat. General and Lady Marsh, a delightful 
arrival — ^the General the father of three boys, one still 
at Brunswick House, grievously dull, to be sure, and 
rather scampishly inclined, but otherwise a delightful 
family. And now all the guests have come, except the 
most distinguished of them all, the Lord Chief Justice 
Stapleton; and his arrival may be expected every 
minute. Bat^ tat, tat, tat. Here they are at last. 
The Doctor's ear catches the welcome sound. Mr. 
Bawdon pulls up his shirt^oUar, and sidles up, so as 
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to catcli the reversion of the great man's greetings. 
There is a slight delaj and colloquy outside ; and then 
John Browning throws the door open and exclaims in 
a voice which savours something of siirprise, but which 
is distinctly audible through the whole of the room, 
''Mrs. and Miss Bawdon." 

If the ghost of the Princess Charlotte, whose decease 
had lately occupied the public attention — ^if the ghost 
of the Princess Charlotte herself had been announced, 
it could hardly have produced a greater sensation. Dr. 
Brooksbank started with a most indecorous expression 
of surprise; the boys, who were all of them well 
acquainted with Tom Hunter^s story, but in general 
had grave doubts as to its authenticity, stared as if the 
eyes would come out of their heads ; and the guests, 
who saw that something extraordinary had occurred, 
looked on in silent expectation. All eyes concentred 
upon the door, through which these guests, whose arrival, 
it seemed, had caused so much excitement, were to 
appear. But the most striking figure of the group was 
Mr. Bawdon himself. He heard the words, but he 
could scarcely believe his ears. It never could be pos- 
sible, after all that he had said, that they would venture 
to present themselves uninvited ! no, no. It was only 
a hoax of some of these saucy boys, whose ears he 
would like to box. Alas, his inward assurances were 
cut short by an awful apparition. Through the door- 
way advanced a tall and very stout lady, attii ed in a 
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blue silk dress, made afber the fls^iMon then begiimmg 
to go out, -with a waist dose under the arm -pits ; and 
exhibiting more of the lady^s arms and bust than would 
now be aoootinted decorous, and which even then was 
scaroelj agreeable. Her head was built up in a 
wonderful fashion, copied, it was conjectured, from 
some lEVench print of the coiffure of Marie Antoinette; 
the style of which did not suit many faces, and certainly 
not that of the lady in question. She was followed by 
a younger lady, who was in all points a faithful minia- 
ture copy of her mamma^ even to the florid bloom 
which irradiated her features. To conclude, the toileUe 
of both ladies would have been greatly improved, if 
the articles they wore had not exhibited very evident 
indications of having done hard service in times past, 
probably before they passed into the possession of their 
present owners. 

Dr. Brooksbank, as his eye lit on this singular 
exhibition, stared for a moment with the most un- 
feigned astonishment ; mingled, as might well be 
expected, with something of indignation. Then the 
sense of what was due frx3m him, even to an iminvited 
guest, prevailed over his displeasure ; and he advanced 
to greet her. But before he could do so, Mr. Bawdon, 
red hot with anger and excitement, interposed. 

"Dr. Brooksbank, this is a mistake, sir. I give 
you my honour, sir, I know nothing about it ! Maria, 
how could you think of coming in this manner, ma'am, 
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into Dr. Brooksban^fi house — uninvited, ma'am ? I 
cannot understand it ! " 

" Uninvited, Mr. Rawdon ! " exclaimed the lady. 
"Who told you I came uninvited? I think you 
might know better than to charge your own lawful 
wife with such things. Sally and I received an invi- 
tation this morning, as Dr. Brooksbank here knows. 
I am sure / shouldn't think of coming to any house 
without one, not / indeed." 

The Doctor's politeness broke down under this un- 
usual strain. " An invitation, madam ! " he stammered. 

" Yes, sir ! " said the angry lady, " an invitation. 
Why I have got the note here, in the pocket of my 
dress :" and plunging her hand, not without consider- 
able difficulty, into the receptacle referred to, she pro- 
duced a letter, which she handed to Dr. Brooksbank. 

He glanced through it in evident perplexity. The 
handwriting was either his, or so like his, that he 
could hardly have sworn in a Court of Justice, that it 
was not his writing. Yet he knew, of course, that it 
must be a fabrication. 

" Come with me into another room, Mr. Rawdon, 
he whispered; "we must inquire into this matter. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Rawdon, permit me to present you to 
Mrs. Brooksbank, who is happy to make your acquaint- 
ance. Let me add, that whatever may have procured 
us the pleasure of your company, you are most wel- 
come." 
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" Rawdon,*' exclaimed the Doctor when they were 
alone in the little parlour, '' this note has been written 
by one of the boys. Do you know the hand-writing 1 '' 

The usher took it and examined it closely. '^ I am 
not sure of the hand-writing, sir; but I know the 
seal, and I think the watermark on the paper. Yes,'' 
lie said, a^r a closer scrutiny, '' there is but one boy 
in the school who uses this seal — ** 

" And that boy 1 " asked the Doctor, as the other 
paused. 

« Is Tyrrell," added Mr. Rawdon. 

" Tyrrell ! " exclaimed the head master in much 
surprise. " He is about the last boy I should sup- 
pose likely to be guilty of impertinence like this. Are 
you certain he uses this seal ? '' 

** Quite certain, sir 1 If you will send for him, sir, 
he will not be able to deny it." 

" I will do that of course. But I am convinced 
you must be mistaken." 

Tyrrell was accordingly summoned, and the letter 
put into his hands. " Do you know anything of this, 
William?" 

The boy looked carefully at the writing, and then 
replied, " No, sir." 

" You mean you did not wrj-te it ?" 

" Certainly not, sir." 

" And you do not know who did % " 

« No, sir." 
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" Is not that your seal 1 " asked Mr. Rawdon. 

Tyrrell examined it apparently in surprise, and 
then answered in a different tone, " I believe it is." 

"It is !" said the Doctor. " Then if you did not 
seal it yourself somebody must have used your seal 
Have you lent it to any boy lately ?" 

Tyrrell paused awhile in thought, and then was on 
the point of giving a denial, when the recollection of 
Billy Waters and his request two days before recurred 
CO him. 

"Do you observe his embarrassment, sir?" said 
Mr. Bawdon. " I trust you will oblige him to answer ; 
or withhold his prize, if he does not." 

" I would rather not name any one," replied Tyrrell, 
respectfully. " I do not at all know that anybody, to 
whom I have lent the seal, used it on that letter. If 
I must choose, as Mr. Bawdon proposes, I would 
rather lose my prize." 

" You will insist on his answering, sir, or forfeiting 
his prize, will you not 1 " repeated the usher. 

" No, Mr. Bawdon," returned the Doctor, quietly. 
" I do not think it would be fair to do so. He has 
denied all knowledge of the matter, and we both, I 
feel sure, believe him. We ought not to compel him 
to say what he is naturally unwilling to tell us, and 
which may after all prove to be nothing to the pur- 
pose. Besides," he added, in a more cheerful tone, 
"there is no such great harm done, after all. I hope 
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JS^Lrs. and Miss Kawdon will pass a pleasant evening ; 
and I advise you to turn the laugh against the author 
o£ this silly trick, by enjoying it yoursel£" 

" Tyrrell, you are a brick," observed BiUy Waters, 
as they went up to bed that night after the ball, ''and 
X owe you a good turn, which I shall not forget. I 
suppose it 1008 rather too bad ; but, you see, I never 
really believed she would come. And after all, as the 
Doctor said, there is no great harm done ; and, oh my 
eye, wasoi't old Bawdon's face a sight to see, when she 
was announced ! I would have three dozen any day 
cheerfully, for the pleasure of looking at it 1'' 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE SWEEPSTAKES. 

WE left Mr. Winter, at the outset of tlie lasdb 
chapter, engaged in the employment most na- 
tural to a schoolmaster, -viz., watching his pupils while 
engaged in their outdoor amusements. A deal of 
knowledge of boy-nature may be picked up in this way. 
"Do you see those two boys walking together?" 
said Dr. Arnold to one of his assistant masters. " I 
never saw them together before. You should make a 
point of observing the company they keep. Nothing 
so tells the changes in a bo/s character.'' 

I suppose the majority of readers would regard this 
as overstrained, and think that the chance companion- 
ship of an hour was too slight a foundation whereon to 
build any superstructure. But nearly all experienced 
schoolmasters would agree in the dictum of their 
distinguished fellow-craftsman. Such a remark would 
not iadeed be true of w/en. The force of circumstances 
often throws persons habitually into each other's so- 
ciety, who are different in temper, character, and taste. 
But outward circumstances rarely make boys cronies. 
With them the employments and amusements of the day 
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are so identical in tlie instances of all, that they form 
no bond of union. There must be some special cause 
to bring about even the most shortHved companionship ; 
some mutual hope, or dislike, or fear, or fancy. 

Dr. Arnold's life had not been written; nay, the 
Doctor himself was theorising in his rooms at Oriel ; 
little dreaming doubtless of the coming time, which 
was to turn his brilliant theories into grave and lasting 
realities, when Mr. Winter sat, as we have described, 
at his study window. But the thoughts which passed 
through his mind were so similar to those of the great 
Head Master of Eugby, as expressed in the foregoing 
quotation, that if he had put them into language, he 
would probably have used nearly the same words. 
His attention had in the first instance been attracted 1^ 
a group of boys of various ages, gathered in one comer 
of the playground — not engaged in any of the games 
wherewith they usually diverted themselves, but appa- 
rently as much interested in their occupation, whatever 
it might be, as they could have been by leap-frog or 
rounders. *^ Choosing the two elevens for the Alphabet 
Match, as they call it, I daresay," thought he. '^ I heard 
it was to be played in* a few days. The first half of 
the Alphabet will have it all their own way this year, 
I expect.'' Presently there was a commotion in the 
throng, and something like a scuffle ; but Tyrrell and 
afterwards Heath coming up, the tumult abated, and 
in a few minutes the boys dispersed to their games. 
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, In all this there was nothing nnusual; but it did 
Enirpiise Mr. Winter very much, when he looked out 
about half an hour afterwards, to see Tyrrell and 
Heath engaged in very earnest conversation in the 
play-ground; and then, having fetched their hats, 
sally out, evidently intending to walk together. 

If Mr. Winter had known the true explanation of 
the scene which he had witnessed, it would at once 
have surprised and distressed him so much, that he 
would have thought but little of the companionship of 
two boys so unlike each other as Tyrrell and Heath. 
The concourse he had seen gathered together had been 
engaged in drawing lots for a sweepstakes; which 
the boys had got up on a steeple-chase shortly 
to come off in the neighbourhood. Until quite 
recently there had been nothing of this kind known at 
Brunswick House. But it had xinf ortunately happened 
that Nicolls and Brackley, two of Dr. Brooksbank^s 
former pupils, now officers in his Majesty's — th 
regiment of Hussars, had been quartered for several 
months in the neighbourhood of Martin's Green, and 
had constantly ridden over to visit their old school- 
fellows. The morale of the army in 181 — was some- 
what better, to be sure, than it had been a generation 
or so before; when Sheridan affirmed that proficiency in 
blasphemy and drinking, together with hatred of the 
French and general looseness of character, were the 
chief qualifications of a soldier. But a readiness to 
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wager money on a horse-race, or life in a duel, with or 
without the smallest provocation, were still regarded 
as essential features in his character. Betting was 
not so much the occasional excitement, as the daily 
business, of the — ^th Hussars: and McoUs and 
Brackley, who had become thoroughly imbued with the 
general taste, could not refrain from indulging it among 
their former companions; though these could only 
adventure shillings and half-crowns, in lieu of the 
guineas and five-pound notes which were their 
ordinary stakes. The boys were soon found to like 
the excitement as much as their elders. The fashion 
was first set by Heath, who had always prided himself 
on being something of a sporting character; and who, 
to do him justice, really had a good seat on horseback, 
and was, for his years, an experienced rider. The 
infection soon spread fi:t)m the upper to the middle 
forms, and from them to the smallest boys in the 
school; untn these last had taken to staking half- 
pence or marbles, according to the condition of their 
exchequer, on every subject of interest which came 
-within their notice. 

About a fortnight previously, Brackley had paid 
one of his visits, and a general settlement of accounts 
had taken place ; which, as might have been expected, 
had reduced many of the juvenile patrons of the turf 
ahnost to empty pockets, and some one or two to 
insolvency. Among those who had been brought to 
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the former condition was Tyrrell ; who had for a long 
time persistently re^ed to partake in the mania of 
the day for wagers — ^until a cunningly devised taunt 
had induced him for once to depart from his resolution 
and adventure half a guinea^ which was nearly all the 
money he then possessed, in a match at skittles between 
himself and Heath. The latter was noted for his skilful 
play atthegame in question, which was almostunknown 
to TyrreU. Nevertheless, when the former boasted in 
TyrreU's hearing of his iuvariable success, and threw out 
a challenge to any boy in the school, offering to bet two 
to one upon himself, it was at once accepted. The 
match came off on the first opportimity that presented 
itself; and, as had been anticipated by all the by- 
standers, terminated in the defeat of TyrreU, though 
the contest was much closer than might have been 
expected. The loser in fact was only defeated by his 
&ilure in the last of the nine games, which it was 
agreed, should be the number played ; and he at once 
declared that he did not admit his opponent's supe- 
riority, notwithstanding the sUght advantage which 
he had obtained over him. Heath immediately replied 
to this, by proposing to play the match again for the 
same stake whenever TyrreU chose. The latter 
declined this offer, but was greatly annoyed at the 
sneer on Heath's face, and the smile which he observed 
upon every lip, as the boys heard his refusal. 

" You need not look like that," he said. " 1 shall 
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have no objection to play the return match whenever I 
have the money to stake against Heath's. But I don't 
dbioose to bet what I have not the means of paying, if 
I should lose," and with this remark, which for the 
time at least effectually silenced his antagonist, he 
turned haughtily away. 

The sarcasm was in truth a very telling one in the 
present instance. Heath was at once grasping and 
extravagant; two qualities which when found in 
combination awaken most keenly in their possessor 
the passion for gaming. He had caught at every wager 
offered by Brackley or NicoUs, which appeared to him 
to hold out a likelihood of gain ; and, inexperienced 
as lie of course was in the science of betting, it was no 
wonder that he soon involved himself to an amount, 
which he would be wholly unable to discharge, in event 
of luck going against him. The chief wagers in which 
he was concerned had not yet come off, when Brackley 
and NicoUs paid their visit ; but he had lost more than 
a pound nevertheless, and it was fortunate fpr h™ 
that he had that afternoon won Tyrrell's half- 
guinea^ or he would even then have been a de- 
&ulter. 

The two young Hussars, however, would probably 
not have taken much account of the circumstance, 
even if he had been unable to settle with them. They 
were full of a steeple-chase, in which several of the 
officers of their regiment were to ride ; and for which 
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Brackley himself had entered a horse. It was to be 
ran in about ten days, and the entries had been com- 
pleted only that morning. The Brunswickers entered 
into the details with more than usual eagerness ; and 
the name of the principal favourites, Wildfire, Blucher, 
Drummer Boy, together with Brackle/s own hors^ 
Field Marshal, were soon banded about from lip to 
lip, as familiarly as though the boys had been members 
of the Jockey Club, or oficers in the — th Hussajrs 
itself. Excitement had in fact risen so high, that 
a sweepstakes amounting to no less a sum than 
forty shillings had been got up ; each subscriber paying 
the sum of one shilling for his ticket. There were 
but eight horses to run, and consequently there would 
be two and thirty blanks. But no one seemed to take 
the smallest account of this circumstance; each of 
the little mob beiog folly persuaded that the chief 
favourite would fedl to him. 

And now the time for drawing the lots had arrived, 
and the eager concourse, which Mr. Winter had inno- 
cently supposed to have assembled for the purpose of 
choosing sides for cricket or prisoner's base, had 
gathered together; and the drawing itself had gone 
on for some time, when it was discovered that by 
an oversight only thirty-nine names had been entered. 
As it had been agreed that the stakes were to be two 
pounds, the drawing could not be further proceeded 
with until the fortieth share had been paid for. 
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This, however, was not so easy a matter as might 
be supposed. It was late in the half-year ; and the 
screw had already been somewhat ireely applied, to 
induce some of the juniors, in whose pockets a stray 
shilling might chance to be left, like ^'the last rose 
of summer, all blooming alone,'' to make up the sum 
already collected. It would be a hard matter indeed 
to squeeze another drop out of a sponge so completely 
wrong out. Promises to pay at some ^ture time 
there were, to be sure, in plenty; but it had been wisely 
reBolved, that hard cash alone should be accepted. 

** What a nuisance!" exclaimed Tommy Middleton, 
who with Bob Hunter had been constituted manager 
of the handicap. " I say, hasn't any fellow a bob 1 
I would put in this moment if I had one, but I paid 
my last sixpence to Mother Giles this morning. 
HaWt you one. Hunter ? " 

"Not a copper," replied that youth. "Can't we 
borrow one of somebody 1" 

"Ask old Brickbats to lend you one," suggested 
Salter. 

" Or Rawdon," added another. " He would, I am 
sore, if he knew what it was wanted for ! " 

" I have a coin here," said Hunter, producing a 
"Waterloo medal, " which no one could value so low 
as half-a-crown. To oblige the company, I should'nt 
mind allowing it to reckon as a shilling, in the present 
emergency." 
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There was a general laugh. 

« Well done, Bob ! " said Middleton. " That would 
be generosity indeed ! Still, we shouldn't like, you 
see, to avail ourselves of it. But doesn't any fellow 
really know of some one, who could lend us a ahillmg ) ** 

There was a pause, and then some one said, — 

" Ask little Gray ; he has always lots of money, 
which he never spends." 

''Ah, to be sure!'' exclaimed several others^ as 
they heard the suggestion. 

" That is just the ticket. He hasn't put in at aU, 
has he, Middleton)" inquired Poyntz. 

"Not he; he refused, don't you remember 1" 
answered the boy addressed. "We tried him tvro 
or three days ago, but he wouldn't have it at any 
price." 

" Go and find him, some fellow," said Salter ; " w^e 
must try if we can't succeed better with him this 
time." 

Little Freddy Gray may perhaps be remembered by 
the reader, as having been the object of Joyce's perse- 
cution in a former chapter, on account of his inability, 
when much flurried, to pronounce the letter W. He 
was noted among his compeers not only for the pecu- 
liarity above-mentioned, but also for the reputed posses- 
sion of a purse unusually well filled for a junior boy, as 
weU as for a reputed unwillingness to part with its 
contents. However that might be, it was certain that 
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all attempts to induce Him to fall in -with the prevailing 
fashion of the day, and more particularly all attempts to 
make him take a share in the sweepstakes, had proved 
useless. The boys, however, were too much bent on 
their object to be deterred by one failure ; and little 
inclined to be tolerant of his reasons for refusing, 
whatever they might be. 

" Here he is," exclaimed Fox, a tall, loutish-looking 
boy, belongiQg to one of the lower classes, as he 
returned from the search afi;er Gray, hauling his 
prisoner after him, a fidr, deHcate-looking little boy, 
with blue eyes and light auburn hair. "Here he is. 
Now then, young'un, do you hear, you are to put into 
that lottery, — to pay a shilling and draw out a ticket, 
do you hearl" 

"Capital opportunity, Freddy, my boy," said 
Middleton ; '' you may get a heap of money without 
risk or expense to yourself" 

'' Put in a shilling," suggested Hunter, " and take 
oat two pounds." 

" Thank you, Hunter," said Gray, " I'd rather not, 
if you please." 

" Bather not ! " interposed Salter, " rather not risk 
one shilling to win forty ) You don't mean that, to be 
sore, you young muff, do you 1 " 

" I don't w-w-want to w-w-w-win your money/' 
returned Fred. 

" Nor to risk your own, hey 1 " observed Middleton. 
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" Come, Gray, don't be ill-natured/' said Hunter. 
" We can't make up our lottery without your help. 
It is only a shilling, and they say you have lots 
of them in your purse. Can't you spare us one 
just for this time 1 " 

" I don't w-w-w-want to be ill-natured," said the 
little boy, " but I can't put into the lottery." 

" C(m*t put in!" repeated Middleton. " Why can't 
you, I should like to know 1 Answer, will you 1 " he 
added, observing the other's hesitation. 

"I promised I w-w-w-wouldn't," returned Gray, with 
evident reluctance. 

" Promised ! — ^promised whom 1" 

There was no answer. But a deep flush overspread 
the boy's h/ce, showing that for some reason or other 
tixe question affected him strangely.- 

" Don't plague him about it anymore," said Hunter, 
goodnaturedly. " He has some reason, I can see, which 
he doesn't wish to teU." 

" Gammon," replied Middleton, who was a good 
deal put out by the Mlure of his repeated efforts to 
complete the entries for the sweepstakes. " You are a 
good-natured fellow. Bob, but I am not to be taken in 
by this young humbug. I say, you fellows, I vote we 
send Gray to Coventry, if he persists in rei^ising to 
subscribe to what all the other fellows who had the 
money have paid for." 

" You are not goiug to blubber about it, anyhow, 
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are jonV said Salter, who had been watching 
Freddys face, and saw that it was only by a 
deiiermined e^Tort that he could restrain his tears. 

"Likely enough," said Middleton, "a very little 
tarns on the water with him. But all that goes for 
nothing with me. If you mean to refuse to oblige us, 
you had better take yourself oflf, do you hear 1" 

" Wait a moment," said Fox, " let me see if I can't 
persuade him to change his mind. We are not going 
to have our fun spoilt by a young ass like that. I say, 
young'un, you know this of old, I expect, don't you V 
And as he spoke he drew from his pocket the well- 
remembered implement of torture, wherewith his 
former persecutor, Joyce, had been wont to annoy 
him. "You remember this? Joyce made me a 
present of it a few days before he left- I put it 
away in my desk, and had forgotten all about it, 
when I chanced, oddly enough, to light upon it this 
morning. It is an old acquaintance of yours ; but 
I dare say you have no particular desire to renew 
your intimacy with it. No, I see you haven't ! Yery 
wdl then, pay up your shilling, and I will put it back 
into my pocket. If not," — ^he added no more, but 
significantly brandished the article in question before 
the eyes of the recusant. 

" Please don't, pray don't," exclaimed the frightened 
child, on whose memory the "iron scourge and torturing 
hour" had produced an impression which it woidd 
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take years perhaps to efface. " I w-w-would do anj- 
thing else to oblige you, and indeed I don't w-w-want 
to—" 

"Stop that," intemipted Middleton, "youTl do 
anything you're not asked to do, I daresay. Why 
can't you do what you are asked for?" 

" I have promised," gasped Gray. 

" Promised again," exclaimed Fox, angrily ; '* whom 
have you promised, you little jackass ? Tell me this 
moment, if you don't want an inch or two of this ran 
into you." 

"Do you hearl" reiterated Middleton, "wham 
have you promised 1 " 

" I would rather not say, if you don't mind very 
mucL" 

" But I do mind very much," returned Fox. " Out 
with it." 

The speaker was a &ir specimen of a particularly 
odious class of boys — ^well known to, and dreaded alike 
by, schoolmasters and pupils— consisting of dull over- 
grown dunces who congregate in the lower classeSy 
and avenge upon their smaller schoolfellows the 
ridicule and punishment which their own short- 
comings bring upon themselves. They are, as a 
rule, the most merciless tyrants which any conmiunily 
produces, — unless possibly the larger animalcule 
which a drop of water exhibits when seen through 
the hydro-oxygen microscope, may be considered to 
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outdo even them in respect of oppression. Yet 
I think that Fox himself, if he could have read 
and roiderstood the thoughts which his imperious 
demand called up in the bosom of the little fellow 
before him, would have hesitated, before he insisted 
upon it. 

Freddy Gray had been detained at home for a week 
or two after the conclusion of the holidays by the 
death of his mother. She it was who had made In'm 
promise, when she took leave of him for the last time, 
that he would never be induced, by the example of his 
■choolfellows, to lie, to swear, or to gamble. The 
little boy had but imperfectly apprehended the mean- 
ing of this third requirement; until it had been 
explained to him by the clergyman, whom Mrs. Gray 
had appointed to be the guardian of her son, that 
wagers and lotteries of all kinds were a species of 
gambling, which his mother had dreaded, as being 
likely to lead her son to ruin. It had proved — so he 
learned — ^the ruin of one who was especially dear to 
her, her own younger brother : therefore it was that 
she had been so urgent to obtain his promise, that he 
would always avoid it. The whole scene rose up 
before Freddy's eyes, as he heard Fox's question, — the 
room half darkened at mid-day by the doctor's order ; 
his mother's pale, thin fsuce, and the broken voice in 
which she had made her entreaty. He could not 
prevent one or two tears from finding their way down 

o 
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his cheek. But he was resolyed, come what might of 
it, that he would neither gratify Fox's curiosity, nor 
break the pledge he had given her. An older boy 
might perhaps fjEiirlj enough have considered, that 
paying a shilling to oblige his schoolfellows under 
such circumstances, scarcely amounted to a breach 
of his promise. But Freddy was too simple-minded 
to draw such distinctions. He had engaged not to 
put into lotteries, and he wouldn't. 

" Now then," said Fox, after a short pause, " are 
you going to tell us, or do you prefer this kind of 
thing 1" And as he spoke, he dug the spur into the 
calf of the boy's leg, not altogether so skilfully as 
his more practised predecessor had been wont to apply 
it, but still with sufficient effect to elicit a violent 
start of pain from his victim, which provoked the 
mirth of the bystanders, 

" He felt that," said one. 

^* Serve him right," exclaimed another; "stick it 
into him again, Fox. He'll soon answer if you give 
him a dig or two like that." 

" I'll try, at all events," responded Fox, and he was 
about to suit the action to the word ; when all of a 
moment he became sensible that there was some stir 
among his companions, and glancing round, he saw 
that William Tyrrell had joined the party, and was 
looking quietly on. He desisted for a moment in 
some embarrassment. 
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Fox had a dislike of Tyrrell, which might have 
been called instinctive or idiosyncratic, or goodness 
knows what nowadays, were it not that he had good 
sound producible reasons for it, in the shape of two 
pretty severe thrashings which the first-class boy had 
administered to him. Hegarding a new comer as fair 
game for practical joking, and little expecting to find 
him his superior in skill and courage. Fox had tried 
one or two experiments on Tyrrell's forbearance, 
which had resulted in his own grievous and most 
ignoble discomfiture. A similar thrashing, which had 
struck awe into all hearts, had requited some atrocious 
piece of ill-usage, of which one of Tyrrell's personal 
friends had been the subject. He seemed half-disposed 
to interfere in somewhat of the same manner now ; 
for little Gray had lately been put to sleep in the 
sanie room as himself and he regarded him therefore 
in some sort as under his protection. 

" What is all this ? " he asked coolly. 

" Oh, nothing ! " answered Fox, sullenly, " only 
young Gray here won't take a share in our sweepstakes, 
though he has lots of money, and knows we can't 
make it up without his help." 

There did not seem to be anything to call for interfe- 
rence, and Tyrrell was turning away, when the face of the 
little boy caught his eye, and its expression struck him. 

« Well, what then?" he said. " If he doesn't choose 
to put in, he needn't, I suppose 1 " 

o 2 
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" He might be civil and obliging," growled Fox. 

"Civil and obliging!" retorted Tyrrell, looking 
more narrowly at Gray. "You don't seem to have 
been over civil to him, I think ! " He pointed to 
Gray's white trousers, which were spotted with blood in 
one or two places. "I suppose this is your doing; 
you brute. It would serve you right to pay you 
out in kind, only you are not worth the trouble. 
Come with me. Gray. He won't bully you agara, 
ril promise you ! " and taking Freddy by the shoulder, 
he sauntered slowly away. 

The Brunswickers watched his receding figure with 
no friendly eyes, and Fox muttered something about 
upstarts and humbugs, which would probably have 
procured him a cuff or two if they had been overheard : 
but Heath and Gore coming up at the moment again 
occasioned a diversion. 

" Have any of you fellows seen Tyrrell 1 " asked 
the former. " I thought I caught sight of him a 
minute or two ago." 

" Yonder he is," replied Middleton, pointing to a 
comer of the playground, where Tyrrell had now 
seated himself, with Gray standing near him, " and I 
wish he were at Jericho instead. He has just stopped 
our fun — " 

" As he is always doing," grumbled Fox. 

" We can't get any one to take the last ticket in our 
lottery, and I am pretty sure Gray would have done 
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it, if Tyrrell had left him alone. We had drawn 
nearly half the lots, and only found out just now that 
there was a shilling short." 

" All the best horses are gone, I supposed suggested 
Heath. 

" No, that's just the thing. Eighteen of the twenty 
drawn have been blanks, and all the favourites' names 
are still in the hat. If I had a shilling, I should be 
only too glad to put in myself" 

"Well," said Heath, taking out his purse, " I will 
take the share, sooner than your sweepstakes should 
be spoilt. You draw for me. Tommy, and come and 
tell me presently about it. I can't stay now, for 
I want to speak to Tyrrell." 

The boys were too much pleased at having attained 
their object, to enter into any ciiticism of Heath's 
motives, and the drawing of the lots was immediately 
recommenced. There were, as has been already 
stated, eight horses entered. Of these the three most 
in favour were Wildfire, Blucher, and Field M ai'shal ; 
the first two being generally preferred in the sporting 
world ; the last having a special interest attaching to 
him as Brackley's horse. One by one the boys 
advanced to where Middleton was sitting, and dipping 
their hands in the hat, drew forth each his lot. 
A medley of eager exclamations ensued. 

" Mine is a blank." " So is mine — what a bore." 
" Mine is Lord Exmouth ; I'll sell him to you for 
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a shilling." " Thank you for nothing ; he is not worth 
a penny. Brackley said he hadn't a g|host of a 
chance." " What haye you drawn, Poyntz ] " " Doctor 
Bolus." "Til cliange Ladybird for Doctor Bolus." 
"No, no, they say Ladybird won't run." "IVe 
drawn Drummer Boy ; who will give me five bob 
for Drummer Boyi" "No one, I should think; the 
odds are fifteen to one against him ! '' " Hurrah, 
IVe got Blucher." " Wish you joy, he is the prime 
fiivourite ! " " Who has got the other favourites 1 " 
inquired Middleton, as soon as it was possible for 
his voice to be heard. 

" I have drawn Field Marshal," said Hunter. 

"I congratulate you," said Poyntz; "I heard 
Brackley say he bad bet high on him." 

" He is Brackle/s horse," said Middleton, with a 
smile. "Still I believe he has a fair chance. But 
who has Wildfire?" 

"I have Wildfire," said one of the junior 
boys. 

" You are a lucky fellow. The knowing ones say 
it Hes between her and Blucher. And who has the 
remaining horse, Orabtreer' 

No one answered. 

" That's strange," said Himter ; " some one must 
have it, I suppose. Let us look again. Why, Tom, 
they haven't all drawn. Here is one ticket still in the 
hat. Look through the list of names again." 
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I called them all, I am certain/' said Middletoiiy 
" and they axe all marked off on the paper." 

"What number did you draw for Heath?" asked 
Salter. 

"By Jove, I forgot to draw for him at all," 
exclaimed Middleton. " I dida't put his name 
down, you know ; that's how it happened." 

" Thaf s it," said Hunter. " Then this lot of course 
belongs to him ; and equally of course it is Crabtree. 
Well, Tom, I suppose Heath won't be over well pleased 
to hear that^ as the odds are twenty to one against 
the horsa However, we shall know all by this 
time to-morrow." 

"Not by this time to-morrow/' said Middleton. 
"Don't you know that they can't run the race to- 
morrow morning 1 It is put offl" 

" When did you hear that)" asked Hunter. 

" Oh, a day or two ago. An order from the Horse 
Guards had come down, I believe, which interfered 
with it. But it is to be run as soon as possible, — ^in a 
day or two, I have no doubt. Well, as this matter is 
concluded, I suppose we may now choose sides for our 
game at rounders." 

"Shan't you teU Heath firsti" 

" No, I think not. Heath is very busy there with 
Grore, and as the race is not to come off for some time, 
there is no hurry. Besides, his horse hasn't the 
slightest chanca I'll tell him some other time." 
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CHAPTER XI I. 

T5E CONSPIRATORS. 

AS Heath and Grore moved away from the group 
gathered round Middleton's seat, a paper was 
put into the hand of the first-named boy by one of the 
school servants. 

" Where did you get this from, Tom 1 " asked Heath, 
carelessly. 

"A soldier chap brought it," replied Tom. "I 
expect he's Muster Brackle/s servant. Leastways he's 
been once or twice over here with messages from him." 

"Brackley!" exclaimed Heath, with a sudden 
change of manner. He turned hurriedly aside into a 
comer of the playground and tore open the envelope. 
Crore cotdd not see his &ce, but he guessed from his 
attitude and manner that the contents of the note were 
of no agreeable character. A minute or two after- 
wards this impression was confirmed ; when Heath, 
having regained his composure, joined him again. 

" Gore," he said, drawing him aside, " the steeple- 
chase is over. They have run it this morning." 

" This morning ! " exclaimed Gore, in surprise. 
*' Why I thought it was put off for some days." 
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" Yes, so Brackley said in his letter," replied Heath. 
" But it appears from what he now tells me, that some 
of the oflScers are under orders to leave immediately, 
and if they did not have it at once, they could not 
have it at all. So they settled last night that they 
would get it over this morning." 

" And who has won 1 " inquired Gore, eagerly, 
« Blucher or Wildfire V 

" Neither the one nor the other, I am sorry to say," 
was the answer. 

" Neither the one nor the other ! who then 1 not 
Field Marshal, to be sure ! " 

"No, not Field Marshal either. An outsider, 
whom nobody had the least idea of. An old horse 
called Crabtree." 

" Crabtree ! you dont mean it ; why the odds were 
fifteen or sixteen to one against him, weren't they 1 " 

" Twenty," I believe, answered Heath ; " but he has 
won, nevertheless." 

" Why how could it have happened 1 what became 
of the favourites — of Blucher, for instance V 

" Blucher went head over ears, jockey and all, into 
the brook. How that came about, I can't say. But 
he didn't scramble out again till too late to make any 
further running." 

"And Wildfire and Field Marshal and Drummer 
Boyi" said Gore. 

"Wildfire, was firsts but fell at the last fence. 
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Crabtree beat Drummer Boy by just one length. P^eli 
Marshal refused the first fence two or three timi 
and lost so much ground, that he couldn't recov^er ii 
Brackley thinks he might have won if he had 
properly ridden." 

" I suppose that's only his fency, isn't it 1 " 

" No, I don't think so. I saw Field Marshal last 
winter, and rode him several times. He mayn't be all 
Brackley thinks him ; but he is a fine powerful well- 
bred horse nevertheless. I am inclined to think that 
he must have been badly ridden, or he would have 
beaten any but the best horses at all events. Brackley 
is rather down in the mouth. He says he has lost a 
lot of money." 

'< Lost ! why, Heath, he has backed the field against 
Wildfire and Blucher, hasn't he 1 " 

" Yes, with us. But his bets with the fellows here 
are mere trifles to his other wagers. He says in his 
note that what he wins from the Brunswickers is pretty 
nearly all he has to set off against his other losses." 

" They may be trifles to him, but they are^no trifles 
to me," growled Gore, who seemed greatly disturbed by 
the news. '^ It is no trifle to me to lose a guinea, when 
I have only ten and sixpence to pay it with. If you 
hadn't told me" 

" There, none of that," interrupted Heath. " I only 
told you what I thought^ and I shouldn't have told 
you anything, if you hadn't asked me. And as for 
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Wig — ^I liave lost more than you have, I expect. I 
ad a bet with Brackley of a guinea, and I have two 
Ibhers -with Robinson and Billy Waters of five shillings 
ach, as well as one of half a crown with Salter. I 
laven't more than ^ve shillings in my purse. So you 
nay judge which of us has the most to complain of" 

" I don't want to blame you," said Gore, sulkily. "I 
only want to know what is to be done. I'd sooner 
cut my throat than face Brackley if I hadn't the 
money." 

"Well, I wiU tell you what I think, if you wiU be 
reasonable. You see it is qmte clear that we can't 
pay Brackley — ^not now, at all events." 

" Does he ask us in his letter to pay up 1 " inquired 
Gore. 

" Well, he assumes that we shall send him the money. 

But we needn't. We may" 

" It would be of no use trying that," interrupted Gore, 

pettishly. " He would be sure to ride over again before 

he leaves the neighbourhood. That cock won't fight." 

" What cock 1 " asked the other quietly. 

" Saying nothing about the wagers, in the hope that 

he won't say anything, if we don't. It would be no 

use trying that on." 

"I never intended to try it on," returned Heath. 
" I was going to tell you that Brackley offers us double 
or quits on the Alphabet match, if we like to take 
it" 
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'* The Alphabet match ! He backs the first half of 
the Alphabet then, I suppose ? " 

" The first half ! what, when betting with us, both 
of whom play in the A eleven 1 That would be making 
us bet against our own side. JSTo, he offers of course 
to back the second half. But the point is, that he 
proposes an even bet, instead of requiring odds. 

" What, he can't know that Rivers has left then I 
The N's wouldn't have so much the worst of the sides, 
if it hadn't been for that." 

" Rivers had left a day or two before Brackley was 
here — ^before the last time that he was here, that is," 
said Heath. 

" Yes, but I don't think anything was said about it 
to Brackley. I was with him nearly all the time he 
was here, and I am pretty sure it was not men- 
tioned." 

"Perhaps it wasn't," said Heath, coolly ; "but that is 
no business of ours. We are not bound to tell him. 
But you see. Gore, now that Rivers is gone, the N's 
have very little chance. Rivers was the best bowler 
not only on their side, but in the school, as well as 
their best bat. They have literally no bowling now ; 
and all the good bats, excepting Robinson and Sta- 
pleton, are on our side." 

" You are forgetting Tyrrell, are you noti" 

" Tyrrell ! bother him. So I was. He wasn't here, 
you see, last year^ and I was reckoning by the old 
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scores. But lie can't be as good as Rivers, — ^not 
nearly." 

** Well, I am not so sure of that. He only played 
once last autumn, and wasn't very successful, cer- 
tainly. But they said he was shy, or out of sorts, 
or something. BiUy Waters, who saw him play at a 
swell match somewhere last summer, says he is a 
regular dab at it. I wish his name hadn't begun 
with a T." 

" I wish he hadn't come to Martin's Green," said 
Seath. " Indeed I wish he had never been bom, for 
the matter of that. But that is nothing to the pur- 
pose now. Do you think our half of the Alphabet is 
safe to win, as the sides stand 1" 

" Well, I do not. We have much the best chance, 
no doubt. You, I, Hall, Fellowes, Robinson, and Bishop 
are all that remain of the old eleven, now that Rivers 
is gone ; and five of the six belong to the first half of 
the Alphabet. We have also Middleton, Jenkins, and 
Earle, who will probably be put in the school eleven 
this year. On their side there is no one who can play 
really well, except Stapleton and Robinson; and 
Walker, Wells, and Pocock tolerably good. But then 
there is Tyrrell, who I am afraid may turn out a very 
awkward customer. And, by the bye, there is another 
new fellow, Young, who they say bowls nicely. But 
he only came this half, and no one has seen him play." 
" Young, hey 1 " said Heath. " Why he is quite a 
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cliild, not above ten or elevetl years old, I ahould 
think." 

"He is short for his age, I fancy. Still I don't 
suppose he can be very much. No, if Tyrrell were not 
to play, we should be cock sure of winning ; but hardly, 
if he does.*' 

" Plague take him !** said Heath. " Are there no 
means of preventing him &om playing, I wonder 1 " 

" As what ? " asked Gore in some surprise. 

<< Oh, there are means of managing such things 
sometimes," replied Heath. '' A fellow is sometimes 
persuaded not to play, or if he does play, not to do his 
best. That sort of thing is done sometimes. I know 
it is." 

" Perhaps, but not in a school like this. I should 
like to see any one propose such a thing to TyrrelL 
And besides the Wa would of course insist on his 
playing." 

" They couldn't make him play, if he didn't choose," 
said Heath. " But I agree with you that Tyrrell, who 
is as proud as Lucifer himself, would never consent to 
anything of the kind, even if any one should suggest 
it to him. But something may occur to prevent his 
playing nevertheless. When is the Alphabet match to 
be played 1 " 

" Brickbats is to be asked to let us go out on the 
green next week, and, I have no doubt, will give leave 
this afternoon. It has always been the custom, you 
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Imow, to begin the Alphabet match, which is the first 
match of the season, on the first half-holiday after 
the leave is given. So that next Thtirsday — ^this day 
"week — ^would be the regular day." 

** Thursday — ^this day week. Yery good. "Well, 
€rore, I had better write and close with Brackley's offer. 
The chances are that we shall win, whether Tyrrell 
plays or not. And any way, if we don't accept his 
proposal, he wiQ expect to be paid at once. What do 
you say 1 " 

" Well, I suppose you had," said Gore, reluctantly. 
" I don't like it, but it can't be helped. I suppose 
we are not bound to tell about Erivers " 

" Thaf 8 settled, then," interrupted HeatL " Well 
now, Grore, another thing. How about that return 
match at skittles? — ^the match with Tyrrell, I mean. 
I want to play it soon, and I want you to come with 
us as umpire — ^you and Billy Waters." 

" The skittle match at Giles's 1 Oh, yes. But you 
know Tyrrell refused to play that, until he had enough 
money to pay the stakes, in case he should lose. Don't 
you remember what he said 1 " 

" I remember well enough," said Heath, sharply. 
*' I recollect all that passed. First of all, he wouldn't 
play at skittles at all for money. And we had to chaff 
him no end, about that being only a pretence to 
escape being beaten after all his boasting. Then he 
found out that old Giles's house was a hundred yards 
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or 80 out of bounds, and wouldn't go there again now 
he knew it ; and there was a second chaff over that. 
And then, he hadn't the money to pay the stakes, if he 
should lose, and wouldn't play till he had. Guess he 
felt tolerably sure he should lose, though his confounded 
pride made him stand out to the contrary." 

" Well, but you recollect," urged Grore, " that with 
all your chaff you couldn't get oyer that third objection : 
and I don't think you will be more likely to succeed 
now. It is of no use trying it on, in my judgment, 
until he has got the money he talked about. And that 
he won't get this half He is a deal too proud to ask 
his &.ther for more money : and if he were to ask, his 
father is as poor as a church mouse, and couldn't or 
wouldn't give it him. One of his near neighbours told 
my father so." 

" Very true," said Heath, " but I happen to know 
that Tyrrell got a tip of half a guinea to-day from an 
ancle or a cousin, or a relation of some kind, who 
came to see him. Fox saw the money handed oyer to 
him, and told me of it after school." 

" Half a guinea ! What a jolly piece of luck for you I 
Well, now he can't refuse to play that return matcL 
You had better haye it out at once, before he spends it 
some other way. But, Heath," added Gore, after a 
slight pause, " do you think it is quite — quite fair — 
when we know he can't play as well, you know — ^I 
really almost doubt " 
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" He chooses to play," returned Heatb, with the same 
coolness with which he had spoken throughout. '* He 
knowBy as well as you or I do, that he can't play as 
'wrell as I can j but he chooses to play me notwith- 
standing. It is his own faulty if he loses, and I don't 
see that we need trouble ourselves about him. I am 
of your mind, that it will be better to lose no time in 
playing this match out By the bye. Gore, there will 
be no need to say anything about the steeple-cha£ie to- 
night. They don't expect to hear anything for a day 
or two, so they won't be disappointed. We had better 
keep out of their way to-night^ or they will be asldng 
questions (and probably want to be paid their wagers 
immediately," he added, inwardly). ^' They will be sure 
to hear it by to-morrow moming*s post, and that will 
be soon enough. And now let us go and see what we 
can do with TyrrelL" 

While Crore and Heath are engaged in their insidious 
enterprise, we will offer a few words of explanation. 

Dick Giles, to whom reference has been made in the 
above conversation, did not keep a public-house, not- 
withstanding the skittle-ground. Kor did he allow 
that his calling was that of a poacher, or of a smuggler. 
No conviction had ever been obtained against him 
before the magistrates, either for the unlawful sale of 
beer and spirits on his premises; or of hares and 
pheasants ; or again, of silk handkerchiefs and lace. 
But the constables had very strong su^icions that the 

p 
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wary old rogue drove a very considerable trade in all 
the above-mentioned articles ; and for the last year or 
two, had been on the qui vive to catch him tripping if 
they could. His house did not bear a very creditable 
character, and the Doctor had interdicted all con- 
nection with him. Probably that &uct constituted his 
main attraction in the eyes of the boys. If that was 
not the magnet which drew them to his house, it was 
hard to understand what it was. His ginger-beer and 
tarts — ^his ostensible trade was that of keeping a cake- 
shop— were higher in price and worse in quality than 
those of his neighbours, and he<;harged what they knew 
to be an inordinate hire for the use of his skittle-ground. 
They might almost have bought a set of skittles of 
their own, for what half a dozen visits to his alley cost 
them. Nor again were old Giles and his wife remark- 
able for civility to their customers. But the thing was 
forbidden; and there was caviare in that consideration, 
that gave piquancy to viands and amusements, which 
would otherwise have been savourless enough. 

Among other modes of ridding the boys of their 
superfluous cash, Mrs. Giles had devised the expedient 
of cooking up on the afternoons of half-holidays, a 
compound, to which she audaciously gave the name of 
hare-soup, and for which she charged one shilling a 
plate. Doubtless it is possible that the soup was, now 
and then, correctly named ; for Giles sometimes found 
in the tmps, which he had been prevented by some 
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accident from visitiiig, dead hares, whicli were no 
longer saleable to his customers. But in general the 
neighbours observed a disappearance of cats coincident 
'with the soup-makiiigs j which was, to say the least 
of it, highly suggestive. However that may have 
been, one thing is certain, that the Brunswickers 
accounted a visit to Dick Giles's alley as well worth 
the risk which it entailed, and a basin of the titular 
hare-soup as more than an equivalent for the shilliDg 
paid for it. Thither it was that Heath had iuduced 
Tyrrell to repair — ^the latter being ignorant at the time 
that Giles's alley was out of bounds, and thither he 
was now bent on beguiling him again. 

He had more difficulty than he had anticipated in 
carrying out his purpose. Tyrrell had in the interim 
hecojfie more intimate with Mr. "Winter; who had 
discerned the finer qualities, as well as the weak- 
nesses, of his character ; and had gained a good deal 
of influence over him. Heath's platitudes about 
honourable feehng and the usages of gentlemen were 
coldly disputed or contemptuously left unanswered by 
Tyrrell. It was only when he was reminded that a 
positive engagement — ^which he was now called upon 
to make good — ^had been entered on, to play a return 
match, whenever he might become possessed of the money 
required for the stakes, that he at last gave his consent. 

" Yeiy well," he said after a pause, during which 
his pride had struggled with, and mastered his con- 

p 2 
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science, **veiy welL If I promised positively tibab 
I would play this game, I will do so. I do not 
remember my own words with sufficient clearness to 
speak positively, and I must take your report and 
Gore's. But I beg you to understand that when this 
match is over, I don't intend to play again.'' 

^' As you please about that," said Heath. " But if 
the game is to be played, we must go at once. There 
will be time this afternoon ; but if we let this oppor- 
tunity pass, there will probably not be another for a 
long time to come." 

" I am ready," answered Tyrrell, coldly. " Perhaps 
you will fetch me my hat, Gray," he continued, 
addressing the little boy who had followed his patron, 
and was still sitting under the shadow, as it were, of 
his protection — contemplating him with that undiluted 
veneration, which has no parallel in after life, unless 
it be found in the mixture of awe and affection, 
wherewith the devotee regards his patron saint. 

Freddy jumped eagerly up and ran into the house, 
returning so expeditiously with the hat, that Tyrrell 
had to wait some minutes before the appearance of the 
elder boy. He was pleased with the little fellow's 
eagerness to serve him, and addressed for the first 
time a word or two to him. 

" Well, Gray, so you wouldn't put into the lottery ! 
You don't like lotteries, eh ? ** 

"No," said Freddy, timidly; "they are very 
wrong things, ain't they ] " 
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" Well, I don't choose to have anything to do "with 
ihem either/' returned Tyrrell, good-humouredly. ^'So 
you see we are of the same opinion." 

" I am glad of that," said Gray, in a more assured 
tone. " I didn't want to seem ill-natured or unkind 
to the other boys. But it would be better to be 
unldnd than to break one's promise, wouldn't it)" 

" Yes, to be sure," answered Tyrrell, amused at his 
earnestness. 

" Do you know," continued Gray, whose confidence 
was quite won by the friendliness of his older com- 
panion, and was anxious to be assured that he had 
acted rightly. "Do you know that I wasn't qnite 
certain whether I ought to refuse. I had promised" 
— his voice faltered a little— "I had promised dear 
TOft-mTnA. that I would never lay wagers or play games 
for money. It is very wrong to do so, isn't it 1" 

" Many people think so," said Tyrrell, with some 
awkwardness of manner. " But — but there are other 
persons, who are of a different opinion, and — don't see 
any hann, I believe." 

"Well, but if one has given a promise to any one, 
never to wager or play for money, it would certainly 
be wrong then, wouldn't it ?" 

"Yes, yes, of course," answered the other, a little 
impatiently. 

" I am so glad you think so," pursued Freddy, not 
noticing the other's altered tone, " because, if it hadn't 
been downright wrong, I should have liked to oblige 
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them. Mr. Winter told me always to oblige my 
schoolfellows when I could do so, unless there "was 
something wrong. But he said if they did propose any- 
thing wrong, it would be weak and cowardly to mind 
what they said.'' 

Tyrrell looked hard at his little companion. Could 
it be possible that he was talking at him 1 

" He said," continued Gray, following the thread of 
his own thoughts, rather than addressing TyrreU — 
" he said, I remember, that * to be talked into doing 
what people knew to be wrong, because other people j 
said it would be unkind, or cowardly, or mean, not to 
do it, was always wickedness' — ^no, he didn't say that 
— 'was always weakness, and generally wickedness' — 
yes, that was it — 'always weakness and generally 
wickedness.' Should I have been wicked, do you think, 
or only weak, Tyrrell, if I had put into the lottery V* 

He looked up anxiously for an answer ; but was at 
once astonished and repelled by the expression of the 
elder boy's face. 

"I haven't time to settle the poiat," he said, 
curtly, as he got up to join Heath, who was now 
advancing towards him. " I advise you not to talk 
qidte so much about yourself, youngster, or you may 
happen to get laughed at." So saying, he took Heath's 
offered arm, and the two vanished through the play- 
ground gates together; leaving poor little Gray utterly 
crushed and confounded by the rebuke he had received. 
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** Gore and Stapleton will foUow us in a minute or 
two,*' said Heath. " They are to be umpires at our 
matcli. You don't mind that, I suppose V 

" Not in the least," replied TyrrelL " But I wish 
to 'warn you before we go further, that I will only 
play to the amount of the money which I have in my 
purse. Now, I have just twelve and sixpence. There 
will be the hire of the skittle alley, won't there V 

** Yes, and a plate of soup we generally take when 
Giles has any," said Heath, " which costs, with what 
"we give mother Giles, eighteen pence, and the alley 
may be three and sixpence at most." 

" That will be five shillings altogether. You are 
sure that will cover everything ?" 

** Quite sure," said Heath. " So we may play our 
match, or rather our batch of matches, for seven-and- 
BLspence, you know. That will quite suit me." The 
reader wiU remember this was precisely the sum he 
required to pay the two or three small wagers, which 
he made with his schoolfellows on the steeple-chase. 

" Just so," said Tyrrell. " I have no objection to 
make ; and you quite understand also, that whatever 
may be the event of this match, it is the last which I 
shall play at Giles's alley ?" 

"You will please yourself about that, as I have 
already told you," replied Heath, in an oflfended tone. 
" Here are Gore and Stapleton just behind us. Shall 
we wait for them ? " 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE GAME AT SKITTLES. 

*^ TS your alley disengaged f " inquired Qore, as the 

•*■ four boys entered Giles's cottage. 

"Yes, Mr. Gore," replied the old man, who was 
seated in his • chimney-corner, watching a pot, which 
was sinmiering on the fire, " the alley is disengaged, 
leastways, that is, for them as can pay for if 

"All right," said Gore, "this time at all events. 
Isn't it, TyrreUI" 

Old Giles's remark was meant partly as a joke, 
partly as sober earnest j for it had occasionally hap- 
pened that the purses of his juvenile customers had 
fallen short, when the bill was brought in. Tyrrell 
did not relish either aspect of it. 

" It is not my practice," he said, in a constrained 
voice, " to hire what I can't pay for. If you don't 
wish to let us your skittle-ground," he contiaued, 
turning to Giles, " I am sure I for one do not wish to 
use it." 

" ITo offence, master, I hope," said Giles, on whom 
Tyrrell's words and manner had produced a marked 
effect. " It will be all'us at your sarvioe. I knows 
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you are a genelman bom and bred ; and a genel- 
xnan all'us pays like a genelman, if so be as he is b, 
genelman." 

"There, that will do, Giles," interposed Billy 
"Waters. "It is all right, you may depend upon it. 
And what have you got here in this pot of yours 1 
Hare soup, hey 1 It seems to smell like it." 

" Yes, Muster Stapleton, and as good soup, too, as 

ever you ate. Why, I cotched — ^that is," corrected 

Mr. Giles, in some confusion — " I bought this hare the 

day afore yesterday, and it is as fine a one as I ever 

see'd. My missus, says she, ' I dessay as some of 

' them young gents from Brunsick House 'ull be a 

coming here on Thursday, and I should like to have 

things comfable for them, if they does come.' She 

knows your tastes, you see, young gents ; and so she 

put the pot on afore dinner, and the soup 'ull be 

ready by the time as you've done your game, if so be 

as you likes a sup of it." 

" Yery considerate, I am sure," said Billy. " What 
do you say, you fellows — shall we patronise the soup 
which Mrs. Giles has been so considerate as to provide 
for us]" 

" Let us have it by all means," said Heath. " I 
always make a point of having some— that is, when- 
ever there is any to be had." 

"And so do I," said Gore. "Let us have the 
Boup, and some tarts afterwards, Giles. And now I 
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advise you two fellows to set about your matcli^ for 
the afternoon is getting on.'' 

The four boys proceeded to the skittle alley ; and 
Gore having undertaken to keep the score, and 
Stapleton to set up the pins, the first game 'waa 
commenced. 

The contest was determined more speedily and 
decisively than even the bystanders had expected. 
Possibly Heath had forborne from putting out all his 
skill at the former trial, wishing his opponent to 
believe himself more nearly his match than was really 
the case. Possibly again he was anxious to mortify 
Tyrrell, in revenge for his refusal, expressed in no 
very flattering terms, to repeat the encounter when 
the present trial was decided; and being so stimulated, 
played with more attention than usual. But any way 
the issue of the match was never doubtfdl for a 
moment. Heath won every game apparently with 
the utmost ease, frequently knocking over three and 
sometimes four pins at a single throw, while his 
antagonist could never succeed in scoring more than 
one, and sometimes missing altogether. This latter 
mishap, however, did not occur till after the loss of 
the first three games, when Tyrrell, who had grown 
more and more provoked by his ill success, had at 
length lost all control of his temper, and threw the 
ball with a recklessness, which would have been fatal 
to his chance of success, if he had been a far better 
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player than Heath himself When the fifth game had 
terminated^ as the four previous contests had, in his 
utter defeat, he flung down the ball "with an irri- 
tation, which, to do him justice, he very rarely 
displayed. 

" I never saw such luck as you have in my life. 
Heath. You must allow that that last toss, when all 
four ^went down, was nothing but the merest chance. 
And this new ball, too ! It is twice as heavy as the 
old one, and the clumsiest thing I ever saw. It is 
impossible to play properly with it !'' 

^' A bad workman always finds &.ult with his tools,'' 
said Heath. " I found it all right. But the truth is, 
that you haven't a good eye for distance, Tyrrell. I 
would wager you couldn't hit anything with a stone 
or a ball that wasn't pretty close at hand." 

" I would engage to hit your stumps with a cricket 
ball, at all events," retorted the other. 

"That remains to be seen," said Heath. "But 
even if you did, that wouldn't prove that you had 
naturally what I call a good eye. A fellow may 
acquire bowling by long practice. I dare say if you 
played constantly at skittles, you would learn in time 
to hit them right enough. I only say you wouldn't 
do it easily or without long practice : whereas a 
fellow who had a correct eye, would hit a mark 
without difficulty." 
"I would undertake to hit anything you put up 
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at ten yards off, with a stone, practice or no practioe^" 
said Tyrrell, angrily. 

"Oh, would youf returned the other. <'I will 
believe that when I see it." 

TyiTell was on the point of malring a still more 
angry assertion, when Billy Waters interposed. 

"Don't say any more about it,'' he said, in an 
under tone ; " Heath wants to provoke you for some 
reason or other. I can see that plainly enough. The 
best way of dealing with him is to leave him alone. 
I know him of old. Come," he added, in a louder 
voice, " here is mother Giles's soup all ready on the 
table. Don't let it get cold, I say." 

" Come along," said Crore, and the others following, 
the party were soon seated roimd Giles's pembroke 
table, each with a basin of soup before him. 

" Didn't I hear you two fellows talking of cricket 1" 
remarked Stapleton, perceiving that the conversation 
was inclined to flag. "Were you talking of the 
Alphabet match 1 when is it to come off V* 

" Ko," said Heath, who wished, for his own reasons, 
to avoid the subject, "we weren't speaking of any 
matcL We were talking about throwing cricket 
balls. How far have you ever seen a fellow throw a 
cricket baU, Billy 1" 

"He said this with the intention of diverting 
notice from the cricket match in question. But 
Tyrrell had now recovered his self-command, and was 
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anjdous to atone for his petulance by civility to his 
companions. Turning to Stapleton, therefore, he 
inquired, with an air of interest, what the Alphabet 
match was, and when it was played. 

"Oh, don't you knowl" replied Billy. "Ah, T 
forgot that this is your first summer at Marfcin's Green. 
The Alphabet match is always played at the beginning 
of the cricket season. All the fellows whose names 
begin with any letter from A to M belong to one 
fiide ; and those whose names begin with the letters 
from K to Z, on the other. It is in most years a 
very good match ; but this time I expect our side 
will get properly thrashed." 

" A to M, and N to Z," repeated Tyrrell. " Well, 
then, if I play" — 

" If you play ! Of course you will play," inter- 
rupted Stapleton. "You are just about our only 
chance." 

" Well, then, I shall belong of course to the N-Z 
eleven — ^to your side, Stapleton." 

" Yes, to be sure — ^you will be one of our bowlers ; 
our only bowler, in fact^ xmless little Young turns out 
better than I can possibly hope. I wonder no one 
has told you of it before." 

" Who is captain 1 " asked Tjrrrell. 
" Bobinson. He is captain by seniority. Captain 
rf our side, that is. Heath here is captain of the A's." 
" I should think it would be very good fiin," said 
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Tyrrell, who was rejoiced at the notion of finding 
himself agadn in antagonism mth Heath, and with 
some prospect of taming the tables upon him. 

" It would be, if we had anythiug like a chanoe of 
winning," returned Stapleton; "but as it is, the 
match will, I am afraid, be like the handle of the jug 
— * all on one side,' that is to say." 

" If you have done your soup," interposed Heath, 
<'I think we had better settle the account and go 
home. It is getting late." 

His scheme had been to pique Tyn'ell into declajdng 
that he would never play any match of any kind in 
future, in which he. Heath, was concerned. Had he 
succeeded in doing this before TyrreU had heard any- 
thing about the Alphabet match, he felt little doubt, 
that he would have considered himself bound to take 
no part in it. Billy Waters had inadvertently upset 
his scheme ; first, by stopping the altercation between 
himself and his antagonist, and secondly, by the 
information he had given him about the game in 
question. Some other mode must be tried now, if 
Tyrrell was to be deterred from playing. Heath felt 
a good deal vexed as he reflected on this, and his 
remark was intended partly to give vent to his vexa- 
tion, and partly to give a hint to TyrreU that he 
would be glad to have the stakes paid over to him. 

In this at least he was successftd. Tyrrell no 
sooner heard his suggestion, than he took out his 
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purse and handed the amount agreed on, seven and 
sixpence, over to him. Then calling to Giles, he 
desired that the charges for the hire of the alley, and 
the eatables of which they had partaken, should be 
brought in, so that he might forthwith pay for his 
share of them. 

** Will you toss head or tail, whether you shall pay 
for my soup, or I for yours V* asked Gore of Heath. 

" Done with you," said Heath, skilfully pitching up 
one of the half-crowns which he had just received 
from Tyrrell. " Heads or tails. Gore ? TaUs, hey 1 
Tails it is, I declare. What a nuisance I" 

" Shall we toss which pays for both V asked Staple- 
ton of Tyrrell. " I am game if you are." 

" No, have a shy for it," suggested Gore, rather 
maliciously. " Tyrrell says he can hit a mark with 
a stone at ten yards off, and I should like to see him 
doit." 

" Don't, Grore," said Stapleton. " Don't go on like 
that. There has been enough said abeady." 

"Enough! what do you mean?" returned Gore. 
" I have said nothing that I know of" 

" I didn't say that you had," remarked Stapleton. 
"And pray what have I said theni" inquired 
Heath. 

" Well, if you ask me, I think you have been trying 
to provoke Tyrrell nearly all the time we have been 
hera I don't think it is fair, I must say." 
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" I don't mind them, I assure you," said TjitbIL 
**If they "wish to see whether I can do what I said I 
could, I have no objection to satisfy them/' 

Stapleton would have again remonstrated, but he 
saw that Tyrrell was determined to prove that he had 
not been making an idle boast. So the boys once 
more adjourned to the skittle-alley, leaving the old 
couple in doors — old Giles asleep in his chair before 
the fire ; and his wife, who was stone deaf, engaged 
in the laborious task, to her, of making out the bilL 

A fragment of an earthenware jug was soon found 
and elevated on the top of a clothes post, which stood 
at the further end of the yard. It was agreed that 
Tyrrell and Stapleton should each have six throws, 
and the one who should hit the mark the greatest 
number of times should be the winner. If neither hit 
the mark, or if they made the same number of hits, 
they were to advance two paces nearer and throw 
again. Tyrrell had the first turn. He selected his 
stones carefully, and took unusual pains with his aim j 
for Heath's iosinuations had galled him more than he 
liked to acknowledge even to himself. The result 
quite justified the pretensions he had advanced. 
Three times the pebbles grazed the sides of the jug, 
and once knocked a piece off the spout. He had just 
performed this latter feat much to his own satisfaction, 
and, as he felt sure, to the secret mortification of his 
adversaries, when a loud crash was heard on the other 
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siide of the ooiutjard -^^all, and the next instant a head 
appeared above it. The BranswicketB at once recog^ 
nized it as belonging to one Jem Rogers, a boy 
employed to do odd jobs for Giles and his "wife ; and 
Teiy odd jol» some of them were reputed to be. 

''Hallo there/' exclaimed this functionary, ''dost 
tiiee know what thee'st been a doing of -with they 
stones 1 Thee'st smashed ^ dairy window, and ^ 
big pot of treade, and a sight o' jam pots. T* treacle 
ha' ntn all orer meastei^s best cwoat as were hanging 
on II chair imder f shel£ Meester, measter, coom 
Ofut! Thy best cwoat is all soaked thro\ find ^ 
Biissas's jam pots is broka'' 

Old Giles, roused from his slutnbers by liie un- 
wonted sounds, hurried forth from the cottage, fbl- 
lowed by his wife, who had at length succeeded in 
producing a legible copy of the bilL Diie was the 
wratii of the old man, when Jem Kogers, holding up 
his Sunday garment, whilom of a light bhie colour, 
disphtyed the d^krable piebald aspect to which l^e 
steins of treacle had reduced it ; and fdrious as the 
bowlings of a she^bear bereared of her whelps, were 
tfae lamentations of Mrs. Giles oyer her shattered 
jam pots. The boys, startled- at first at the cata^ 
strophe, wete soon struck by the absncrdity of the 
scene : and their peals of unrestrained lao^ter, in 
wMeh Tyrrell himself could not forbear joining, 
increased the anger of the injured ooople to such a 
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« 

degree^ that old Giles, seizmg his stick, seemed to be 
on the point of commendng an onslauglit on the 
offenders, when TjrreU, who had now recovered his 
compoBure, addressed him, — 

"I am very sorry, Mr. Giles," he said. "None of 
ns knew that there was anything which could he 
broken, on the other side of the wall ; or of course I 
should not have shied the stones in that direction. 
But if you will tell me what is the cost of the damage 
I have done, I shall be quite ready to pay for it." 

« Damage thee hast done!" bellowed old Giles. 
^ Dost thee see this here cwoat, as 'ud ha' lasted me 
this four year good, and as aint fit now to be hung on 
a scarecrow in a barley field? Dost thee know as 
tf were bowt new only last Fair time " 

^'ISTo, indeed he doesn't," interposed Stapleton, 
'* and I don't know how he should, Giles." 

Giles wheeled sharply round at the sound of 
Stapleton's yoice; unpleasantly aware that he was 
engaged in a more formidable encounter than he had 
bargained for; much as a footpad might feel, who, 
&ncying that he has none but unarmed trayellers to 
deal with, is saluted all of a moment by a loaded pistol 
pointed full in his face. 

''This cwoat not new, Mr* Stapletoni'' he 
stammered. 

"No, that coat is not new, Mr. Giles. How 
should it be new when you have worn it for the 
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last three yeaxs at least to my certain knowledge t 
Why, I could make my davy, that I remember those 
buttons and that patch on the elbow, the first half I 
Game to Martin's Green« Don't try that on. It 
won't fit." 

'^ Ton's mistaken, Mr. Stapleton/' persisted Giles, 
''and anyhow it would ha' been as good a cwoat as I 
should ha' needed for four or fiye year to come. 
You can't go for to deny that." 

" Four years to come !" repeated Billy Waters, with 
great disdain. '' Why, you won't last four years 
yourself Giles, unless you mend your ways. You'll 
be shot for a poacher, or hanged as a receiver of stolen 
goods before the time is half up !" 

And here I must delay my story awhile to remark, 
that any one who does not desire to be utterly and 
ignominiously put down, had better not provoke a 
verbal contest with a sixth-f oim boy. The author of 
''Tom Brown" has recorded his opinion that a 
gentleman commoner in his first year at the University 
is the most impudent animal in creation ; and Captain 
Marryat has somewhere or other claimed the palm in 
ZTparbuenl, for a nddshipmaa who haa Wa 
year or two at sea. But meo periculo I afBrm that 
the upper boys at a large school will be found more 
than a match for either of the champions above 
named. I was rowing down the Thames once In 
company with a Mend, who a few years before had 

Q 2 
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been an Eton boy— *«s quiet and well-«poken a youth 
aa Uie ancient oniTmity oontainecL Ab our wherries 
glided along near Ihe towers of Windsor, we accidentally 
diai u rbed some fishing-Hnes, which an indiTidpal, 
whom my friend generically termed '^a cad/' was 
engaged in setting. The man, a surly, baigee-lookiiig 
fiUoWy began to abase us without stint or mercy, 
threatening ns wi(h the direst retribution if we were 
only men enough to borne ashore, and fight him* I 
waa anzioas to row on with all speed, and leave the 
maarouiy orator t6 his solitude again. But to my 
great surprise, my quiet-looking Mend rested on his 
oars, and poured such a broadside of Eton slang into 
the enemy, as £airly silenced his guns, and we rowed 
away triumphant^ *'A gentlmnan,'^ remarked the 
▼iotor, aa he contemplated his discomfited adversary, 
'^can always beat a snob at anything ; even at slangs 
if he gives his mind to if 

I suppose Mr. Giles, in conformity with the above 
theory, must have been aware that he laboured under 
educational disadvantages, and was unwilling to enter 
the lists -with Stapleton. At all events he succumbed 
as ignominioualy as the Eton bargee, and from thr^ts 
and bluster descended .at once to entreaty. 

^ Poaching^ Mr. Stapleton, and stolen goods^ sirf 
I am sure aa I knows nuffin of either of they, and I 
knows as you're not the genelman to go to take a 
man's cracter frx)m him. And as for this here cwoat. 
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«b> I tsBXk't afford to lose ii^ lor it is mj best aoiy^^y, 
and the jam and the treacle^ toa We caoft make our 
tarts, you see "— — 

** Oat it short, Giles," said the remorseless Btaple- 
ton ; <^ Mr. Tprell is willing, as he has abea^ told 
yon, to pay for what he has brokezL Here's tiiro 
sqoates of glass, say half a crown a-piece" (Billy Waters 
was learned in assessing this article, having been mas^- 
a time oblig^ to pay for its d^noliiioi), ** and six jaasi 
pots at sixpence a-piece''- 



•^m^a 



" Sixpence a piece, Mr. Stapleton ! ^ x^monstrated 
Mr. Giles. ^ Each of 'em 'ud make a doeen tarts, 
as we should charge "-^ — 

^ I dare say yon would," retomed Billy, *' and what 
is mote, I dare say you still will charge it ; for half the 
jam may still be used. And yon know they don't eost 
yoa aboire sixpence each, if as mncL And there is the 
big treacle-pot; holds sixpoimds perhaps — ^hatf aerewn 
ibir that, too ; and last there is the coat Well, an iM 
dothesman would have given ten shillings for it^ if he 
bad been HberaL" 

^ Ten flhillingsr shouted Giles,fairlyronsedontof his 
sabmksion by this extremity of depredation, '' ten diil- 
lings for my best Sunday cwoat! Why I give two guineas 
and half for it^ sir. I did, as sure as I stand here." 

^ Tour fiirther did, you mean, Giles, not yoo. 
However, I dare say Mr.^ Tyrrell will pay a guinea^ 
and it is very handsome if he does." 
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<< hain't enoQgli,'' growled the old man, ** bat if so be 
as the jowng gent won't pay no more, I s'pose I must 
take that. That makes two guineas altogether, don't 
it, sir r' 

** No, it don't," answered Stapleton, *' only a guinea 
andahall'' 

«< A guinea and a half is it 1 Well any ways Ihopes 
as Mr. l^rrell, if so be as that is the genelman's name^ 
will come down handsome with the money—on the 
nail, as they says. I be a poor man, and it ain't like 
as iho' I oould afford to wait." 

Tyirell Mt very imcomfortable, as he listened to 
this oonversation ; of course he must pay the amount 
assessed. It rather annoyed him to hear his fiiend 
disputing with Mr. Giles on the subject at all ; though 
doubtless it was kindly meant. He would rather have 
paid whateyer was asked, and have done with it. But 
it was one thing to wish this, and another to do it 
He had but fire shillings in his purse ; out of whidihe 
had to settle for the soup, as well as for his share of the 
hire of the groxmd. There would probably not remain 
more than half a crown after these had been paid for. 
How was he to get the remaining one pound nine 
shillings, which he would require, in order to satisfy 
Gileses demand 1 Tet here was the man insisting in a 
manner on immediate payment ; and it was not at all 
clear that he would consent to wait even a few days 
for it. 
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Giles saw bis embarrassment^ and taming to Heath, 
who was leaning against the cottage wall, looking on 
witb malidons satisfSstction, inquired in a low voicey 
wbetber be tbougbt the yonng gent might be trusted. 
** I knows as you wouldn't go for to deceive a poor man, 
Mr. Heath,'' be said, ^* least ways an old Mend Hke 
me. Ton see I knows nuffin on him 'cept as be 's a 
'quaintance of youm ; and thirty shilling and more is 
no trifle, mind you. Do you think as my money's 
safe, if I leaves 'xm alone 9 " 

** Don't let me prejudice you against him," returned 
Heath, in an equally cautious tone. '' But if it was to 
me that be owed it^ I should" — be paused, with a 
significant look, and a low whistle. 

^^ What no go, bey, Mr. Heath f " exclaimed Giles, 
in alarm. 

" Don't ask me," said Heath, walking away. 

<' Here's a do !" muttered Ibe poacher indignantly to 
himself; and be were a going to cheat a poor man, 
were be ? " There is no one, by the way, whose virtu- 
ous wrath is so readily aroused, as a thorough-paced 
rascal, who fancies that some one is endeavouring to 
defraud him. " I'll soon put a stop to that," he con* 
ianued. ** Well, Mr. Tyrrell, will you be pleased to let 
me have tbe money 1 These here young gents 'ull be 
witness as it ha' been paid. So there won't be no need 
of a receipt." 

«I— I am afraid," said Tyrrell, «I can't at this 
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jBDonute. Yoa see tbe nun is rather a large 
joho lii I I I ! 

. '^BaytlkertooIaigBCarn^toloBe^Bartiidy/'iet^^ 
X3ikB, suUdlj. '' If I ihoni^t as jou meant to akoBc 
{Dot o' paying^ ' ■» lu 

^ Then, you needn't say tfaat^" broke in Tym^ 
iuKightily ! '' I do mean to pay yon^— -to pay you ei^ery 
jfiurthing.'' 

^^I dare say," said CH^ea, intemipting liim in his 
tain. ^'I never knowed a man as didn't say the 
same; but I should like tp know when ]" 

^When! why the Teiy moment I can get the moneys" 
xepUed Tyirellf more angrily than befOTe; for the 
man's tone, now bordering on insolence, galled him 
]i)eyond measure. 

*< When you can get it 1 " repeated Giles ; ^< aakl may 
I makcso bold as to a^k when that 'ull be f 

Tyrrell paused a moment to reflect. • ''I will write 
to my fiskther,'' he thought, " and ask him to help ma 
1 am certain he will send me the money by return of 
poet* He ran over in his mind the length c^ time 
whidi must elapse before he could receivo an ajoswer ; 
and then replied to his questions, that he would be 
prepared to discharge the amount of his debt on the 
following Tuesday. 

''Toosday next 1'' said Mr. Giles, ^' and this here is 
Thursday. Well, I shan't be a coming your way a fore 
Thursday-^^his day we^ That makes two days more 
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tbaa yon*% /named. Did I hear you young gents a 
saying aa Hhe Hajphybut matoh -were a going to be 
b^un a Thursday 1" 

^ Yes,'' aqid Groie, to whom Giles's ques&n iras 
moie farticalady addressed. '^IbeiieTeifcliasbeenso 
■etUed.'' 

*^ Yery welL Then a Thursday I shall toome up to 
^ Gbreen, m' my basket, and in course you'll be zeady 
to band over the money. I kmows as you wouldn't 
like me to speak to t' mastes ^ . f 

^^>eak to whom youplea^e,'' broke out Tyrrell, whose 
anger was now i^ioroughly awakened. ^ I consider this 
adebt of haaaar, and shall therefore pay it. But I shall 
beed nothing 4be. Come and ask for your money ok 
Thursday^ and if I don't pay you, take what steps 
you choose. Afber you have been paid, be pleased 
to remember I shall have no further dealings with 
you.'' 

^ Afiid do you r^nember, sir/' returned Giles, whose 
wrath was equally stirred up by Tyrrell's words and 
maimer, ** that if I sees you out on if Green on Thursday, 
and you hasn't the money, I'll go straight to your 
master, and see whether a poor man is to be cheated 
this here ways. I don't mean no offence to you, 
Mr. Stapleton ; nor to you, Mr. €rore ; nor yet, I 
am sure, to you, Mr. Heath; and I makes bold to 
thank you, sir," pursued the speaker, who was rendered 
insensible by his anger to the "nods and becks," 
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wherewith his hearer endeaYoured to arrest his elo* 
quence, ^'I make bold to thank you, sir, for whsJi you 
has been so good as to tell me.'' 

Tyrrell had not fisdled to notice the by-play betrween 
Giles and Heath ; nor the embarrassment and confiiaion 
which the latter exhibited as he heard the old xnaji's 
incautious remarks. 

"I don't know what he has told you, Mr. Giles,*' 
he said, sarcastically; ^'but if he has informed you that 
there are some of Dr. Brooksbank's pupils, who have 
very little sense of honour, he has certainly told you 
no more than the truth. Come, Stapleton ! " 

The two boys left the cottage together, and htirried 
homewards as quickly as possible. Heath and Chxce 
stopped to exchange a few more* words with Giles, 
and then followed with the same expedition. 

** I say," said Heath, as they entered the gate, *^ did 
you see Eawdon just a head of us ? " 

* ** Kawdon ! " said Gore, " was he there 1 he didn't 
see us surely 1 " 

" No, he didn't^ for we were behind him. It is 
lucky we didn't come out two minutes sooner." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ttbbell's letteb. 

««-T¥7EM„ EobinBon," said Stapleton, 88 they together 
» ^ "with several other of tlie fixsirfonu boys, stood 
roxmdaxefire. intiie interval between e.enii^8chool 
and prayers, — ^'well Bobinson, did you try Young's 
bowling to-day 1 '' 

" Yes," said Bobizuson, " and very strange bowling 
it is* In the first place it is left-handed, and in the 
next it twists from the off to the leg stump in a 
manner which is very likely to bother the batters. 
But his balls are not particularly well pitched, and 
are the reverse of straight. He would do very well 
to put on as a change of bowling, but hardly as our 
xegolar bowler." 

" Well, but we must have him," said Billy Waters. 
*^ TyrreU will, of course, bowl at one end, and we are 
lucky to have him. But there is no one else in all 
our eleven who can bowl at alL It is Hobson's 
choice. Young or nobody." 

** Well, I suppose it is," assented Bobinson, "but if 
Heath, or Hall, or Gore, once get a sight of his bowl- 
ing, they wUl make awfully long scores off it. The 
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only ckanoe will be their being out in tbe fiist 
over." 

''And is the day for the match fixed)" inquired 
the other. 

'' Yes, Brickbats made no objection to our going out 
on the Green next week, so of course we shall b^n. 
on Thursday." 

'^ Begin on Thursday ! what the Alphabet match Ao 
you mean 1 " asked Gkire, who come up at this moment, 
aooompasiied by Heath and Bishop. 

** Yes, the leave has been given this afternoon, so I 
conclude the match will be played next Thursday; 
that has always been the custom, you know." 

'' Tol)e sure," interposed HJeatli, '' it is the invariable 
practice to be^ it on the first Thursday after the 
leave. Nothing is ever allowed to interfere with it ; 
no iTInflwa^ or accidental absence of any of iiie play^s, 
I mean. Is not ih&t so )" 

''Yes, I suppose so," returned BobiDson, ''I don't 
remember a case of that kind occurring, and it iant 
veiy likely ; but I fiincy it would be begun in any 
case, because if it was not got over early, other 
matches would be interfered with." 

''Just so," said Heatih. "Well then, it is quite 
understood, that the Alphabet match is to be com- 
menced on Thursday, the 13th, whatever may 
liappeni" 

Billy Waters laughed. '* You are in a great huixy 



to beat OS, Heath/' he said. ** HoireYery we may as 
well be pat out of our pain as soon as poasible, as the 
dentist tells a fellow, when he wants to draw an eye 
tooth ; so I see no objection." 

^ Nor I/' said Bobinson, ** let it be so settled if you 
like. By the bye^ does any one know where TTnell 
is f I ought to ask him to bowl, I suppose. He may 
take buff if I don't." 

•*Tynrell^" said Billy Waters. "Yes, he is at his 
desk there^'^ pointing as he spoke^ to the further end 
oC tlie school, where the boy in question was seated, 
half concealed by a pile of school books. " Tou had 
better not speak to him' now. He has a letter to 
write before prayers, which he wants particularly to 
send by this night^s post. It will be as much as he 
win do to get it done, I expect. It only wants twenty 
minutes or so to prayers, and the letters go to the post 
iimnediately after they are oyer, you know." 

•*Very well," said Bohinson, carelessly turning 
away, ** I can speak to him to-morrow just as welL" 

^ €k)re," said Heath, drawing his confidant into a 
dark comer of the schoolroom, " do you guess what 
that letter is, which T^rrrell is writing over iiierel" 

'^ Tes," returned the boy addressed. " I make no 
doubt he is writing to his friends ; his father probably, 
and asking him to send him the money to pay Giks.- 
Don't you think so yourself 1" 

**1 have no doubt of it. Buty" he lowered his 
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voice to a whisper, " it won't do to let that letter ga 
You see it is dear that Tyrrell had quite determined 
to play in the Alphabet match, and nothing we coold 
have said would have prevented him. But this debt 
to old Giles is a lucky chance, which we must not let 
slip. Unless he can get the money, ten to one he 
wont venture to show on the Green ; and if he does, 
Giles would be pretty sure to carry out what he 
threatened, and then Tyrrell would be sent in, and 
not allowed probably to come out for a montL" 

"No, that he wouldn't," exclaimed Gk»re, *'even 
Brickbats would confine him to the playground for six 
weeks for it, and Bawbones, I'll be bound, for two 
months.'^ 

" Well then," resumed Heath, " it is plain that we 
mustn't let him get the needful before next Thursday, 
Kow if the letter to his fiither goes, the chances are— 
I may say, the certainty is — ^that his fetther will send 
it. I know he is said to be poor, and a screw, and all 
that ; but if he's anything like his precious son, he 
won't let Tyrrell remain in old Giles's debt, whatever 
he may do. He's a sight too proud for that, I guess." 

" But how are we to prevent him from writing 1 " 
inquired Gk»re, with an air of perplexity. 

** I will tell you," continued the other, lowering his 
voice still more. ''You know the letters for the 
moming^s post lie all night in the letter box, which 
stands on the hall table. We must get the letter out 
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some time in the course of the night* Yoa need not 
look so £rightened, Gore. I don't propose to steal the 
letter, but only to keep it back a post or two. Letters 
are constantly detained in the post, or miscarry. We 
can put it in again a day or two hence. It won't 
evea prevent TyrreU from getting the money, or Giles 
fix>m being paid. They will only have to wait a 
Uttle.'' 

" Yes," said Gore, " but Tyrrell may get into a great 
row, if he hasn't got the money to pay Giles next 
Thursday, and — ^' 

** And what sort of a row will you and I get into, 
if we haven't the money to pay Brackley, when the 
Alphabet match has been decided against us )" re- 
torted HeatL " No, no. Gore. It won't do to be 
chicken-hearted. I tell you I have been making some 
inquiries since we came home, and I find things are 
even worse than I had suspected. Hunter says he 
bowled out one or two of the best bats in the Not- 
fingbi^Tn eleven, and got a long score off the bowling 
of their crack player. It is quite as likely as not that 
he may win the match for the N's himself ; and they 
say this new chap. Young, can bowl better than any 
one supposed. We shall be beaten, imless we take 
care ; and if we are, you and I will be in a most pre- 
cious scrape, as you know well enough. I tell you 
again, we mustn't let that letter go." 

'' But how in the world are we to prevent it )" re- 
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turned Qote, irrittebly. *' Don't joa see lie hoB neflzly 
finished it already i He will give it to Joka Brown- 
ing, and it will be in the post m another qoazter of aa 
hour.'' 

/^I will prevent thai at all ersatB," said HeadL 
^^ The letter shall not go to-night." So saying, he 
picked up a dictionary, which was lying — as it' is the 
wont of dictionaries belonging to schoolboys to lie^-^ 
om the floor of the schoolroom*--denTided' of one 
cover, and despoiled of a third at least of its oiigimdi 
contents. He threw this with so good an aim as to 
upset the leaden inkstand, which wbs standing befi:>re 
Tyrrell — scattering the ink in all directions, and almoaftr 
covering the sheet of paper, which he was on the^ 
point of folding up. The letter was completely spoilt^ 
and Tyrrell's hands and coat sleeves,- as wdl as his 
watch — ^which he had laid aa the desk before liim, m 
ord^ to make sure of the time-^were profusely be»^ 
spattered by the sable shower. He started np wil^ 
an angry exclamation, and glanced round to discover 
the author of the outrage ; but the two ooBspixatoi* 
had disappeared. What was to be done f He cast s 
hasty look at the watch, and saw thai it still wanted 
ten minutes to prayer-time. It might stUl be just 
possible to re-write the letter. << Freddy," he said 
to the little boy who had been sitting <m a low stO(A 
at his side, and had fortunately escaped uninjittedy 
*^ wipe the watch^ and dear up the mttts. I shall be 
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back in a minute." He ran out, washed Ids hands 
and coat sleeves, and then sate down to copy the 
earnest appeal to his father, which had cost him so 
much trouble and sorrow to composa Gray sate by, 
holding the watch in his hand, and every now and 
then telling him how the minutes progressed. The 
liour had struck, but the Doctor chauoed to be late 
that evening, and Tyrrell's pen travelled rapidly over 
the paper. '' It is finished, I declare," he exclaimed, 
getting up to seal his missive at the candla Alas ! at 
that very moment the door opened, and the head-master, 
prayer-book in hand, made his appearance. Hastily 
handing the seal to Gray, Tyrrell made for the door, 
hoping to find time to deposit his letter and return 
before all the boys should have answered to their 
names ; but the stentorian tones of the doctor sum- 
moned him back, and the next minute the boys knelt 
down to prayers. 

TyrreU dropped his unlucky dispatch into the open 
mouth of the letter-box a quarter of an hour after- 
wards, and walked quietly upstairs to bed. The room 
he occupied was the smallest in the house, contain- 
ing only three beds; one of which was tenanted, 
as the reader has heard, by Gray; and the other 
by a boy who was at the present time absent from 
Brunswick House. Tyrrell seated himself on the end 
of hiB bed, and began slowly to undress. It was very 
vexatious, but it could not be helped, he thought, and 
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it was no use fretting himself about it. After all it 
would only be tbe delay of one post. There would 
still be ample time to receive an answer from his 
&ther before the arrival of the dreaded Thursday; 
and there could be no doubt that his fcither would 
send the money — no doubt at all. Of course he 
would be grieved and angry ; he could not be other- 
wise. But Tyrrell had deserved that, and must bear 
it. He had promised, like poor little Ereddy, that he 
would never play wagers for money ; but, unhappily, 
he had not, like little Freddy, kept his promise. He 
recalled the child's words that afternoon, which 
seemed like a warning to him ; though he was now 
fully persuaded that Gray had had no idea of apply- 
ing them to him. He had been ungracious, he felt, 
to the boy, and would make up for it hereafter. It 
was curious that Tyrrell, though he acknowledged 
inwardly the justice of the rebuke, which Gray's 
words had conveyed to him, would still have been 
deeply offended if any such rebuke had been designed. 
He would allow himself to be benefited accidentally, 
and could even be grateful for the benefit ; but he 
could not endure the idea of its having been inten- 
Jional ! Well, human nature is a strange mystery, 
and pride is one of its strangest affections ; but we 
have no leisure bo descant upon it now. 

The time slipped away as Tyrrell reflected on the 
embarrassment of his present position, and he was on 
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the point of getting into bed^ when he discoyered that 
his watch was missing. A moment's recollection 
assared him that he had intrusted it to Gray half an 
hour ago, while he was engaged in writiog his letter. 
Doubtless he had it still in his pocket, and would 
bring it up with him presently. Well, he could ask 
him for it when he came. He stepped into bed, and 
in two minutes was sound asleep, and it was early 
morning before he again unclosed his eyes. 

The story now returns to Heath and Gore, who had 
not gone upstairs with the other boys after prayers, 
but had remained awhile in the schookoom. This 
VBs no uncommon practice with the elder pupils, 
when they had any exercise to finish, or entertaining 
book to read. No one, therefore, was surprised to see 
Heath sit down at his desk to write a letter, nor 
Gore engaged apparently in arranging his books. No 
sooner, however, had the last boy quitted the room, 
than Gore, closing his cupboard, came close to his 
OQmpanion's side, and addressed him in a low tone. 

" Do you really think there is so much danger of 
onr losing the Alphabet match if T3nTeU plays ) " 

" Yes," said Heath, " I have already told you so." 

''And you think that he will be free to play, unless 
his letter is prevented from going V 

" I make no doubt of it." 

"Then — ^then," stammered Gore, "you mean really 
to-^to— ." 

B 2 
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'^ To take the letter out of the box, and conceal it 
somewhere, hey) That is what you meant^ I 
suppose ) '' 

" Well, yes, I suppose I did." 

" To be sure you did," said Heath, coolly. " Well, 
Gore^ I will answer your question more plainly than 
you asked it. I do not mean to take the letter out of 
the box, and conceal it somewhere." 

" You don't 1 why I thought half an hour ago, you 
said just the contrary." 

*^ You thought right. Half an hour ago I did mean 
it> but I don't now. Well, you want to know what 
has made me change my mind ? Til tell you. I have 
found out since then, that by an odd chance I have 
won the sweepstakes of two pounds, for which I put 
in this morning. It seems that Middleton drew 
Crabtree for me, and Crabtree, toe know, though they 
don't, is the winner." 

"Have you, really?" exclaimed Gore, "I con- 
gratulate you, I am sure. But still I don't quite 



see". 



" You don't quite see what that has to do with our 
chance of losing the Alphabet match, if TyrreU plays t 
It hasn't anything to do with it ; but it has a good 
deal to do with me. If we do lose that match, we 
shall have to pay two guineas a-piece to Brackley, and 
half an hour ago I didn't know where to get two half- 
crowns. I was ready to run the risk of detaining 
Tyrrell's letter, to get myself out of such a fix as that 
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But now you see, come the worst to the worst, I shall 
be able to pay Brackley, and therefore I shall leave 
TyrreU's letter alone." 

'^ And who's to pay the two guineas which / should 
owe to Brackley, supposing we lose)" asked Gore, 
anxiously. " I told you before that I can only raise 
half a guinea." 

"I don't know, I am sure," returned Heath, 
calmly. "Perhaps you may have a windfall like 
myself, and somebody give you two guineas, before 
the time comes." 

" You know there is no chance of that," returned 
Crore, angrily. 

"I don't know it," said Heath, "but no doubt 
the chances are against it. Well, Gore, you see 
you are in just the same hobble in which I was — 
in which we both were — ^before I heard of the 
sweepstakes." 

" Then I suppose you mean that I must take the 
letter out of the box, and keep it back for a few days,^ 
heyl" 

" I don't mean to advise you to do it, Gore. You 
must settle that for yoursel£" 

" "WeU," said Gore, after a few minutes of anxious 
thought, " how did you mean to go to work 1 The 
box is locked, and John keeps the key ; so it can't be 
opened, unless you have another key. And it is 
screwed to the table, so that one can't shake the letters 
out ; and it is very deep, and besides, the slit is so 
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narrow, that no one could put their hand in to taike 
anjrthing out." 

** You have been giving it a pretty close examina- 
tion, anyhow," said Heath. " Well, I'll tell you wLat 
/ should have done^ if you will promise not to teU 
any one." 

" I promise," said Gore, " only be quick, for it is 
gettLUg near the half hour." 

''Look here," said Heath, openiag his desk, and 
taking out a key without any wards, except one 
at the bottom, "that will open the letter-box. 
I know it wHl, because I once used it myself to 
get out a letter whicb I had put in, and afterwarda 
did not wish to send." 

Gore took the key, though with manifest reluctance. 
" And when ougbt it to be donel" be said. " Now, 
at oncel" 

" What, wben all the servants are about, and when 
Mother Brooksbank is on the point of going round to 
see the candles put out 1 Why, you must be crazy to 
think of it. No ; wait till about three or four o'clock 
in the morning, — -just daybreak, you know. Don't go 
down by candlelight ; the candle might disturb some- 
one. But as soon as you can see what you are doing, 
then is your time." 

" I shan't be awake then," said the wretcbed Gore. 
" Ann I to lie awake aU night on purpose ] " 

" Iteally I can't tell you that : but if I should chance 
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to be awake at the time, Til give you a shake. That's 

lU I can promise.'' 
" Thank you," said Gore, disconsolately. " Are you 

coming up to bed now 1 " 

'' Yes," replied Heath, ijsing and patting into his 

pocket the letter which he had been writing. " I shan't 

pat this into the box," he said, with a smile, ** antil 

to-morrow morning, or we shall have you fbhing it out 

instead of the other." 

Gore made a lugubrious effort to smile in retum, 

and began slowly mounting the staircase. 

" Stupid muff ! " muttered Heath to himself as he 

followed him. " I must keep an eye upon him in the 

morning, or he won't do it after all. It will be two 
guineas out of my pocket if he doesn't ; and besides, 
I mean to pay Master Tyrrell out for his insolence. 
Yes, yes — ^I'll take care he does it." 

The early gray of an April morning was beginning 
to dapple the sky, when Gore crept cautiously out of 
bed. There had been no need for Heath to wake him. 
He had not closed his eyes for one moment throughout 
the entire night. And it was lucky, he thought, that 
He had not been dependent upon him, for Heath waa 
to all appearance sound asleep. Gore huddled on his 
things as quickly as possible, and slunk out <>f the 
room. The hall and staircase were not so well lighted 
as the bedroom, and he could hardly see his way 
fewn stadia. Shiyering fi«)m head to foot, partly 
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with cold, paxtly witli dread of detection, lie crept 
stealthily down, until he stood in front of the letter- 
box. Conscience whispered loudly in his ear, warning 
him to desist wlule it was yet possible, but he stifled 
its remonstrances, and taking the key which Heath 
had given him, thrust it into the lock. At this 
moment a sound, something resembling a sigh or a 
suppressed exclamation, from some one apparently 
close at hand, struck on his ear. He drew back in a 
paroxysm of alarm, and looked nervously I'ound him 
in all directions; fearing to discover some lurking 
witness of his guilt, or to hear the voice of some 
concealed accuser. But all was silent, and the hall, 
so far as he could perceive, entirely empty. He took 
heart from ihe veiy extremity of his fears, and again 
applying the key to the lock, drew from the box the 
only letter which it appeared to contain. A hunied 
glance assured him that it was the one of which he 
was in search. With a sigh of relief he thrust it into 
his pocket, and was turning round to quit the spot^ 
when he saw by the dim mormng light, a figure swiftly 
but silently descending the stairs, and holding up its 
finger with a warning gesture. His heart leaped into 
his mouth, and he would have screamed aloud, if he 
had not perceived at that moment, that this spectral 
visitant was Heath. 

" Hush!'' whispered the latter, as he came closer to 
him, " follow me as quietly as you can." 
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Gore complied, too much amazed to answer. Heath 
passed through the door which led through the diQiag- 
hall to the schoolroom, and carefully shutting it after 
Gore, locked it> and took out the key. He then went 
slowly through the dining-room, looking carefully 
round him on every side. Having completed the 
survey of this room, he proceeded onwards to the 
door which opened on to the passage between the 
school and dining rooms; right and left of which 
lay the studies of the two senior ushers. This door 
again Heath locked behind him. He next proceeded 
to make a close examination of the studies, and find- 
ing these also empty, moved on to the schoolroom. 
Gore had by this time recovered himself so far, as to 
ask his companion for some explanation of this strange 
proceeding; but he received no other answer than 
a peremptory order to hold his tongue and follow him. 
The schoolroom was to all appearance untenanted 
like the others ; but Heath, who knew that the door 
at the further end was locked on the outside, was 
convinced that the object of which he was in quest 
vas to be discovered here. Stationing Gore at the 
upper door, through which they had entered, he made 
a minute examination of the desks and cupboards ; 
and at length, to Gore's astonishment, drew forth a 
finudl, thin figure, wrapped in a flannel dressing-gown, 
which had been crouching behind an open door. It 
was Freddy Gray. 
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Heath cattght him \>j the throat, for he saw that 
the little boy was going to cry for help. " Hold your 
tongue,'' he said in a low, distinct Toice, '^ or it will 
be the worse for you. No harm shall be done you if 
you are quiet^ but if you attempt to make a row, I'U 
strangle you. There now," he resumed after a minute, 
observing that his threat had taken effect, ^' you have 
recoyered your senses ; now tell me what were you 
doing here at this time of night ) '' 

'' Tyrrell gave me his watch to take care o^" said 
Gray, trembling fit)m head to foot^ "and I forgot 
to take it up with me, when I went to bed last 
night." 

" What made you come down for it at this hour of 
the morning 1 " asked the other, incredulously. 

" TyrreU woke about half an hour ago, and asked 
me for it. He said he must have it at once now, or 
it woidd be too late to wind it up in another hour." 

" Where is the watch V* asked the other. 

"Here," said Freddy, putting his hand into the 
pocket of his dressing-gown, and drawing it out. 

" Umph," muttered Heath, " that looks as though 
his story were true. And so you came down to fetch 
it^ did you ? " he said aloud. " Now tell me another 
thing, and if you deceive me, I shall be sure to find 
it out, and will thrash you till I can't stand over you. 
What made you look through the little window of the 
hall door, as you were coming back 1 " 
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'^ I — ^I thought I heard a noise in the hall/' said 
Gray. v 

"Yon heard a noise in the hall, and yon looked 
to see if there was any one there ) Kow tell me, what 
did joa see I Tell me the truth, mind, or yon will 
repent it" 

"I saw — a boy — Gore here," — faltered Freddy. 
** I saw him put a key or something into the letter- 
box, and take out Tyrrell'& letter." 

" Tyrrell's letter ! " exclaimed Heath, forgetting his 
caution in his suspicion and alarm ; ." how could you 
have known it was Tyrrell's letter ? " 

^^ J saw him put one into the box last night, and 
there seemed to be only one letter." 

'^ Oh, that was it, was it 1 " said Heath, somewhat 
relieved, "you did not see, — ^you didn't fancy you 
could read the direction on it 1 " 

"Ko, of course not; it was too far off, and too 
dark, for that." 

"Just BO. Well, Freddy, you have told me the 
truth, and I am pleased with you. But you have 
made quite a mistake. It wasn't Tyrrell's letter that 
Crore took out. If Tyrrell put one in, no doubt it is 
safe there now. It was a letter which I had written, 
and there was a wager between Gore and me as to 
whether it would go by to-morrow's post, or not. 
Look here, you see this is it^" and as he spoke he drew 
forth the letter which, it will be remembered, he had 
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himself written overnight, and which wbs addressed to 
F. Brackley, Esq., H.M.'s — th Kegiment of Hussars, 
Barracks, Croydon. "This is the letter, you see, 
Freddy. And now you must promise to say nothing 
about this, because, though it is only a joke between 
Gore and me, it would get him into great trouble, if 
it were told to the masters. They wouldn't understand 
that it was only a joke. WHl you promise to say 
nothing about it ]" 

" You are sure Tyrrell's letter is safe 1 " asked Gray, 
doubtfully. 

" Quite safe, isn't it, Gorel" said Heath, with a wink 
at his associate. 

" As safe as possible," returned the latter. 

" WeU then, I will promise," said Gray. " If it 
was only a joke between you and Grore, there would 
be no harm in that^ I suppose, and I shouldn't like to 
get any one into trouble." 

" That is a good-natured little chap," said HeatL 
" I will always be kind to you, if you keep your 
word." 

"And if you don't, young'un," interposed Gore^ 
" ril give you such a licking, as you will remember to 
your dying day." 

" I always keep my word," said Freddy, quietly ; 
and Heath having imlocked the doors, they all three 
returned to their bedrooms. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A SUDDEN DEPARTURE. 

rpHE second Thursday in every month was an occa- 
■*- sion to which Mr. Mayhew looked forward with 
especial dislike. It was his duty on that day, to 
ZLxe the junior classesin arithmetic, and report to 
the Doctor the progress which they had made duiing 
the past month. There was some satisfaction in noting 
the periodical advance of the first class, whose studies 
ascended into the altitudes of Euclid and equations; or 
even of the second and third, which had some acquaint- 
ance with vulgar fractions, practice, or the rule of three. 
But the junior classes — ^whose utmost achievement did 
not get beyond compound division, or possibly weights 
and measures, and who were wont to perpetrate, on the 
smallest provocation, the most appalling blimders — 
were an infliction, which was enough, as Mr. Mayhew 
pathetically declared to Mr. "Winter, to make any man's 
hair turn prematurely grey. There were two or three 
iaoorrigible dunces, whose sums never came right 
except, as it seemed, by some strange accident ; and 
who woidd inform him after a laborious course of expla- 
nation that "six tons of pig iron at £5 a ton would cost 
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JBII/' or that '^ eight drams apothecary's weight made 
one gallon wine measure." Mr. Mayhew, goodnatured 
as he ordinarily was, used to storm and rave before the 
two hours of school were ended, in a manner which 
would have greatly astonished any of his Mends who 
might have chanced to come in at the close of the 
examination, and had not beheld him rise gradually 
from his usual temperature to the heights of summer, 
fever, or boiling heat. 

On the present occasion he appeared more likely 
than was usually the case, to reach this latter point; 
having undergone considerable provocation before 
breakfast that morning, while hearing the first dass 
their usual Euclid lesson. It had happened that a boy 
named Bishop had lately been promoted to the first 
class, and had had to overtake the others, who had 
got the start of him in Euclid, as well as he was able. 
He was rather dull, but paiostaking and plodding, and 
Mr. Mayhew would not have been dissatisfied with his 
progress, had it not been for an unlucky notion which 
he had taken into his head — ^and when he once did get 
a notion there, it was almost hopeless to get it out 
again — ^that all the theorems in Euclid concluded with 
the inference, " which is absurd." Mr. Mayhew had at 
first endeavoured to ai^e Bishop out of this heresy ; 
but that proving to be beyond his power, he had 
further proceeded to remonstrances, to threats, and 
as a last resource, to entreaties. But all was alike 
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without effect; say what he would, Bishop persisted 
in affirming that " A being equal to B, and B to C, 
therefore A also was equal to C, which was absurd.'' 
" Indeed it is not absurd," Mr. Mayhew would exclaim 
earnestly on these occasions; '^you have done it quite 
right. Bishop. What is there absurd in it T' His pupil 
corrected himself for the moment, and omitted the 
objectionable formula; but on the next occasion he 
would repeat it with precisely the same confidence as 
before. Had Bishop been a lazy fellow, Mr. Mayhew 
might have attributed his blunders to idleness ; and if 
he had been a clever fellow, to waggery. But as it 
was, no one could possibly doubt that he honestly 
believed that it was absurd ; and though Mayhew had 
his suspicions that the idea had in the first instance 
been wickedly suggested to Bishop, by that incorrigible 
jester Stapleton, it was impossible to prove, or even 
allege the fact. That morning a new source of trouble 
had arisen. Bishop having made the discovery that 
'^ parallelograms which were double of the same 
triangle, were also double of one another,'' and when 
he wound up this remarkable deduction with his 
usual conclusion — ^which for once was strictly to the 
purpose — " which is absurd," Mr. Mayhew had 
thrown down the book with an exclamation more 
natural than dignified, and dismissed the class in 
despair. 

This preliminary discipline did not tend to render 
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him more tolerant of the delinquencies of the junior 
classes. Never had Marsh and Fox, the two principal 
dunces of the fourth form, appeared so hopelessly 
dreary in their stupidity, as they seemed that morn- 
ing. The former confounded long and sq:'^are 
measure together, with a bewilderment which ex- 
ceeded that of a land sui*veyor when cross-examined 
before a railway committee— while the latter, having 
already provoked Mr. Mayhew's wrath by asserting, 
that ^'12 pennyweights, he supposed, made a «miing 
weight," could find no other answer to his ofb-repeated 
question, "what 24 grains amounted to,'' than a 
dubious conjecture that "they amounted to a small 
heap," — ^for which last stroke of genius he was peremp- 
torily ordered to stay in school all that afternoon. At 
last to the usher's infinite relief the vivd voce part of 
the examination was concluded, and the boys took their 
slates to work sums. But here a marked difference 
began to show itself between the performances of the 
two boys who had hitherto divided the palm of 
dulness ; for while Marsh's work bore a very accurate 
resemblance to his previous display, that of Fox was 
almost uniformly correct. Mr. Mayhew had noticed 
this with surprise on previous occasions; and suspecting 
that he copied the sums of his neighbours, had placed 
him at a considerable distance from those engaged on 
the same task, interposing several whose work was 
entirely different. But notwithstanding this pre- 
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caution, the same result followed; nor could Mr. 
Majhew discover, though he watched him carefully, 
that he received any help from his neighbour. 

At length, however, a circumstance occurred which 

oon\inced the usher that his suspicions were correct 

A. boy named Downes, one of the best arithmeticians 

in the class, had just brought up to him a long division 

Bam in which the result was rightly given, but a 

wrong figure occurred, evidently by inadvertence, in 

&e workiag of the sum. WhiLe he was pointing out 

the mistake, Fox brought up the same sum. It was 

precisely the same as that of Downes in aU particulars 

— the quotient correct ; the same wrong figure in the 

working. It was, of course, all but impossible that this 

could be a mere coincidence. ^^Fox," he exclaimed 

at once, " you copied this sum from Downes." 

" No, sir, I didn't^" was the reply ; " I haven't been 
sitting anywhere near Downes." 

''Let me see you do it again, then,'' said Mr. 
Mayhew, rubbing out all but the original sum. Stand 
there, and work it out. Fox endeavoured to comply, 
hat after a few minutes he said, '' My head has got 
tomfosed, sir ; I can't do it now." 

''That does not sound very likely," said the usher, 
"l^ow, Fox, tell me the truth. You know a boy 
always finds that the wisest, as well as the right course. 
^^ you do the sum you brought me yourself or did 
■ome one do it foY youl" 
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^I did it mjBelj^" replied Fox without hesitation. 

« I am Bonytohear you say sa Who are the boyil 
ntting between Downes and Pox 1 Let them come 
here, and Downes with them. Oh, there are three of 
you, I see, — ^Barlow, Woodhouse^ and Gray. Who 
•was sitting next to Pox ) '' 

<< I was, sir," said Gray. 

** Did you do Pozfs sum for him, or any part of it 9 " 

« No, sir." 

^Was Downes's slate passed down for Fox to 
copyitl" 

" No, sir," replied Freddy, but this time with some 
hesitation, which Fox noticed, and requited with a 
threatening look, and a clench of his fist. 

" This is strange. Downes, did you copy your sum, 
and pass it to Foxl" 

" No, sir," replied Downes. 

" Or did any of you three copy it 1" 

The boys repeated the denial. 

" I hope you boys are telling me the truth," resumed 
Mr. Mayhew, who had now noticed Freddy Gray's 
embarrassment. '< But it is next to impossible under the 
circumstances that Fox could himself have done the 
sum which he brought me. The matter must be 
cleared up, and I can have no evasion. I ask you four 
boys, did any of you in any way help Fox to do that 
sum, or connive at its being done for him 1 *' 

A reluctant negative was returned by three of the 
respondents, but Gray remained silent. Fox, who was 
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standing behind the tusher^s back, again ahook his fist 
tthreateninglj at him. 

" Why don't yon speak, Gray 1 "—The little boy 
tamed as white as a sheet, but he still made no answer. 

Mr. Maybew, who most unwisely was resolved at 
all hazards to discover the truth, wotdd have persisted, 
r^ardless of the probable consequences to little Gray ; 
when, fortunately for the latter, a diversion was occa- 
sioned by the entrance of John Browning with a letter, 
which he placed in Mr. Mayhew^s hand. " Just come 
from London by the coach, sir. The man said you 
were to have it immediately. Is there any answer 1 " 

The usher opened the letter, and ran his eye rapidly 
over the contents. It was evident that they at once 
surprised and disturbed him. '' Is the Doctor in his 
study 1 " he inquired of Browning. 

** Yes, sir. He has just gone in there." 

" Very well, take my compliments, and ask if I can 
see him immediately." Hastily dismissing the class, he 
whispered a few words to Mr. Winter, and then left 
the room. 

** Well out of that," ejaculated Barlow, as the boys 
returned to their desks. ''If he had gone on two minutes 
more, that young muff would have let the cat out." 

" I'd have let the soul out of his body, if he had," 
growled Fox. " I say, you yoxmg sneak, do you hear 1 
I owe you one for this, and I won't forget it. And if 
ever you do tell of me, it will be the worst day's job 
you ever did in your life." 

s 2 
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A few minutes afterwards scliool broke up, and the 
boys thronged into the play-ground, some speculating 
on the diances of the cricket match to be played that 
afternoon; and others expatiating (m the narrow 
escape which Fox and his coadjutors had had of detec- 
tion. But the chief topic was MayheVs letter, and 
its probable contents. AH kinds of conjeetures, possible 
«nd impossible, were freely vented ; nor were the head 
boys, when they learned the facts, behind tiiie junior in 
the interest they expressed. The sole exception to the 
rule was Tyrrell ; who was too anxious respecting his 
X)wn correspondence to think much about that be- 
longing to another. He had reckoned, as the reader 
is aware, that it would be possible for him. to get an 
answer to his letter by Tuesday's post. But not only 
had Tuesday passed without briagiog the expected 
reply, but Wednesday also ; and now Thursday's post 
had come in, and still there was no letter. He would 
have supposed that his father was absent from home, 
had it not been that he had received a letter from him 
dated the very same day on which he had despatched 
his own; and in that letter his father made no mention 
of any purpose of leaving home. What was he to 
think 1 He had expected reproaches, warnings, 
perhaps even threats; for he knew how deeply his 
father would be displeased. But the idea that he 
would send no reply at all, not even a refusal — ^tliat he 
wotdd leave him to struggle with his difficulties 
unaided, uncoiinseUed — ^this had never so much as 
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ooctirred to him. He was in consequence quite un- 
prepared to meet such an emergency. Yet here it 
waSy close at hand. That very afternoon the boys 
were to go out on the Green, and commence the 
Alphabet match. If he refused to accompany them, 
he would give very great, and he could not help 
admitting very just, offence to the boys belonging to his 
side; for it was now generally acknowledged that their 
hope of escaping defeat depended mainly on him. On 
the other hand, if he did venture out to take part in the 
match, he would be obliged to encoimter old Giles, 
without having the means of silencing his impertinence 
— which was what he had vowed he would not do— 
and "what was worse even than this, there would be 
risk of the old man carrying out the threat he had 
made on the Thursday previous, and detailing the 
whole affiair to the masters. It was hard to say which 
was the more unpleasant horn of the dilemma. He 
thought for a moment of applying in this strait to Mr. 
Winter. The latter, who had discerned the fine 
qualities of Tyrrell's character as well as its blemishes, 
had several times invited him to his room, and endea- 
voured to gain some influence over him, as he had 
done with such beneficial effect in the instance of 
others. But Tyrrell's pride had revolted against 
this, and though not insensible to the usher's in- 
fluence, he had never responded heartily to his 
advances. Now, however, he felt what a boon Mr. 
Winter's advice and assistance would be, and wished 
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that lie bad availed himself more cordiallj of liis 
kindness. But he reasoned that it would be mean 
and paltry to seek the friendliness in his bour of need, 
whicb be bad imiformlj rejected in bis prosperity. 

The morning passed quickly away. It wanted a 
few minutes to dinner-time when Stapleton approached 
Tyrrell, who was seated moodily leaning bis bead on 
bis band. He bad no other companion than Freddy 
Gray, who bad stationed himself safe out of Fox's 
reach, on a stool at Tyrrell's feet The younger boy 
looked thinner and paler than usual, whicb might, 
perhaps, be attributed to the agitation be bad under- 
gone ; but the short, sharp cough which now and then 
came from bis chest would have made an experienced 
physician look anxious. Boys, however, rarely 
notice these things. 

"I just wanted to say a word to Tyrrell alone, Gray,'* 
said Stapleton, addressing the last-mentioned boy. 
'^You can come back in five minutes if you like. 
There, that will do," be continued, as Freddy moved to 
a desk a few yards oflf. "Now, Tyrrell, can you 
listen to me? I have something — more than one 
thing — ^to tell you, whicb you ought to hear." 

"I know what you mean," answered Tyrrell, 
wearily. " You want me to come out and play in 
this cricket match of yours." 

" Well, partly, no doubt. But that was not the 
first thing about which I wished to speak to you. 
Tyrrell, that fellow Heath is a snob." 
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'' Yon needn't have come here to tell me that/' said 
Tyrrell, drily ; " I know it tolerably well already." 

" No doubt. But you don't know what he has been 
up to now. He has just been saying — you won't be 
savage, 'Tyrrell 1" 

"Not I," said the other. "What does it signify 
what he says ? ^ 

^ He has been telling the fellows that you shirked 
off paying for the skittle-ground at Giles's last Thurs- 
day, and left it to him to settle for it, though it was 
agreed that the loser should pay the hire of the alley." 

lyrrell started indignantly to his feet "You 
don't mean he has dared to say that ? I never heard a 
word about the loser paying. I understood that the 
hire of the ground was to be shared between us." 

" No doubt you did, TyrrelL You need not defend 
yourself to me. And I told Heath so before them all^ 
when I heard him say it, and a bit of my mind into 
the bargain. But you see, though you didn't know it, 
it always is the custom here for the loser to pay for 
the ground, so it is not so easy to prove that he has 
been telling lies about it." 

" I will send him the money immediately. How 
much does he say he paid for me f " 

"Only a shilling. Old Giles charges two shillings 
the first hour for his alley, and eighteenpenoe after- 
wards. Now you two -were not quite an hour playing 
your match ; and you paid Giles a shilling I know, 
for I saw you do it before we went out to shy. So he 
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could have paid only one slulling ; and I believe Ke 
did that, on purpoBe that lie might have the pleasm^ 
of spreading the stoiy about you. He is a malicious 
beast, and I dislike him eveiy day more and more. 
I think you had better do as you said, and if you 
haven't a shilliTig by you, let me lend you one." 

" Thanks, Stapleton, but I have a shilling or two, 
and I will send it at once. It is better that I should 
not give it him myself, or I might be tempted to give 
him somethiDg else along with it. Here, Freddy, will 
you go on a message for me 1 " 

The little boy ran up, pleased to be employed, and 
Tyrrell, stepping aside to his desk, enclosed a shilling 
in a sheet of note paper, on which he wrote as briefly 
as possible, '' From Wm. Tyrrell, the amount of his 
debt. April 13th, 18—. Be good enough to acknow- 
ledge its receipt." Desiring Gray to give this to 
Heath as soon as he could find him, he returned to 
Stapleton, and inquired what further he wished to say. 

<< Well, Tyrrell, the next matter is this Alphabet 
match. Bobinson seems to think you don'tmean to play." 

'^ I don't see how I can. You see, Stapleton," said 
Tyrrell, making an effort to overcome his reluctance 
to speak on the subject^ for he could not but be sen- 
sible that Stapleton was really kindly disposed towards 
him, '' you see I fully expected to have got that money 
long before this ; but something — some accident, I 
suppose — has prevented its arrival Now I don't 
know that I exactly vowed, but I certainly resolved, I 
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irotild not go near Giles again until I was prepared to 
pay hinL He means to be on the Green this after- 
noon. You heard him say so, you know." 

«' Ah, I thought so/' said Stapleton. « Well, Tyrrell, 
I wish I had the money to lend you with all my 
heart ; but my exchequer is pretty nearly empty, and 
I am afraid the whole of our side couldn't make up 
the ajnount you require, among us just now. But 
perhaps, if you liked it, I could get — my father 

might be willing In any case," he resumed, after 

an embarrassed pause, " I could undertake to see that 
Giles doesn't interfere with you, if you will leave him 
to ma There is not the least fear that he'd tell the 
masters. That was all gammon. He durstn't." 

" Thank you," said Tyrrell civilly, but with some 
hesitation still in his manner. '^ I certainly hope that 
by next Thursday " 

<< And that ought to be quite soon enough for the 
old rascal, considering the heaps of money he has 
made out of the fellows here," cried Stapleton, " and 
you see, if you don't come out this afternoon, the 
match is as good as lost to us. Unluckily they have 
won the toss, and choose to go in first. I am pretty 
sure that they have done that in the expectation that 
you will not be there to bowL It is dead contrary 
to Heath's ordinary tactics. And they insist again on 
playing the match, whether you are there or not, 
though Bobinscn told them how unfair it would be. 
But Heath made us promise a week ago to play it this 
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afternoon tinder any circumstances. I didn't nndep- 
stand what his object was at the time in making such 
a point of our b^inning to-day ; but I see it now." 

*' What makes him so uncommonly anxious to win 
this particular match?'' asked Tyrrell. 

^ That I can't make out. He has no bet on it wiHi 
any of the fellows that I have ascertained, or I should 
have guessed that to be his motLve. Perhaps it is 
merely that he wants to annoy you by the defeat of 
your side. He certainly bears you no good wilL 
But whatever the reason, there is some underhand work 
going on, and I hope you won't allow him to succeed.'* 

*' No, I won't," exclaimed Tyrrell, " that I won't, 
come what may. And here-— I never thought of it 
till this moment — here is my watch. It is worth five 
or six guineas at least. I know my father gave more 
than that for it. If Giles is troublesome, I'll let him 
have it to keep as a security for the money I owe him, 
until I am able to pay it." 

" Well, you can do that if the worst comes to the 
worst, but I wouldn't trust that old villain with my 
watch, if I could help it," observed Billy Waters. 
*^ He is as likely as not to pawn it himself, and then 
you might get it out of pawn the best way you could. 
I should keep that as a dernier resaorty as old La 
Koche says. Well, at any rate then, I may tell 
Robioson you will play 1 " 

'^ Tes," said Tyrrell ; and the dinner-bell sounding 
at this moment, they rose to join their companions. 
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About an bonr and a half afterwards, a groap of 
boys were assembled on the green, round the wicket 
which had just been pitched for the cricket matcL It 
consisted chiefly of the principal players on the A 
side, who were awaiting the arrival of their adver- 
saries with some impatience. A romonr had got 
abroad that Tyrrell had refused to play; and as many 
small wagers had been made among the boys on the 
issue of the match, this naturally excited much 
anxiety. None of the eleven were so eager to ascertain 
the correctness of the rumour as Heath and Gore; 
especially the latter, whose excitement was so evident^ 
that Heath had to give him a hint to repress it. 

''Don't fldget in that way. Gore,'' he said in an 
und^-tone ; ''the fellows will suspect something. We 
can't have to wait long, you know." 

** I suspect they are trying to persuade Tyrrell to 
come out. I know Robinson was at him this morning, 
but Tyrrell refused ; and I saw Billy Waters trying it 
on again before dinner. Their not coming looks well, 
don't you think so ) " 

" I don't know,'' replied Heath ; ^^ it is hardly the 
time yet. Is old Giles here ?" 

*' Not yet," said Gore; "at least he was not five 
minutes ago." 

^'That is a bore. If he were, and we could manage 
to let Tyrrell know that he was on the Green, I think 
that would be decisive." 

" He is sure to come, isn't he % " 
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'' Yea, I made him promise lie would. And he is 
pretty sure to demand the money of Tyrrell, if he 
comes out and doesn't pay. If the worst comes to the 
worst, we must put Giles up to applying to him. 
He'll do it if we insist. He daren't offend me. I 
know one or two things '* 

'' Here they are/' interrupted Gore eagerly, as a 
boy was seen coming through the gate from the school- 
house. " Pooh, it is only that little ass. Gray ! What 
on earth can he want with us f" 

As he spoke, Freddy Gray came up to them, and 
put a note into Heath's hand. " Tyrrell told me to 
give you that," he said. " I couldn't find you before." 

<< Tyrrell ! " exclaimed a dozen eager Yoices, as the 
boys crowded round the captain. " Tyrrell, did you 
say 1 Is the note from him 1 Does he play ? I pro- 
phesy he won't, and that they don't choose to play 
without him ! " cried one. " What a shame !" shouted 
another ; '' he ought to be miade to play." '' Remem- 
ber the A's win all bets if they don't play," observed 
Marsh. " That's very hard," said the former speaker. 
"Not at all. It is the rule, and rules must be 
observed,*' struck iq Fox. 

Heath slipped out of the hubbub, and opened the 
letter. It contained nothing but a shilling and half a 
dozen words, which made Heath's cheeks turn very 
red, as he perused them. Thrusting the shilling into 
his waistcoat pocket, he tossed the note contemptuously 
aside, and was about to answer somewhat petulantly 
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to the crowd of anxious inquirers, when he was saved 
the necessity of doing so by the appearance of the 
Wb in full cricket costume^ headed by Eobinson and 
Stapleton, with Tyrrell walking between them. 

Heath walked hastily away to the marquee, followed 
by Gore, who was pale with anxiety and alarm. Freddy 
Gray picked up the letter which Heath had flung away, 
and ran after him to restore it, but was repulsed withacuff. 

" Take the note back to your Mend Tyrrell," ex- 
claimed HeatL '^ If it is of any value to him, he's 
welcome to it, I am sure. Tell him IVe got the 
money, and I don't want anything else £rom him. 
There, be off, you young whelp, or I'll give you a kick 
to help you on your way." Freddy shrank away, fright- 
ened by the angry voice and gesture, and seating him- 
self with one or two other little boys on the roots of a tree 
at some little distance, waited to see the match begin. 

" There is Fox going to play, I declare," exclaimed 
Downes, who was about Freddy's age. " Look, there he 
IS, talking to Bishop. Why, I thought Mayhew had 
confined him to the playground for the afternoon ?" 

"So he had," said Barlow, "but Eighteenpence 
has gone away, or is just going, I don't know which, 
for two or three days, or perhaps longer." 

** Is he really 1" said Woodhouse. " What jolly luck 
for us ! Why, we shall have no lessons, perhaps, till 
he comes back ! Who told you, Barlowl" 

" Sophia," said Barlow. " I went in just now to ask 
for a dean handkerchief and she was giving orders for 
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putting up some clothes for him. His father, she said, 
was very ill, and had sent for him to come immediately. 
Old Mayhew seemed to be cut up no end about it. 
He hardly knew what he was at, Sophia said.'' 

^' Bather a shame of Fox, I think, to take such an 
advantage," said Woodhouse. 

** He isn't the sort of fellow to mind that kind of 
thing," laughed Barlow. " There he is going in fixst.** 

^And there, I declare, is Eighteenpence just 
coming out of the house ! " cried "Woodhouse. " Now, 
if he happens to catch a sight of Fox, he'll be in for it." 

" He has something else to do than to be looking 
after Fox, I reckon," observed Downes. " It is as 
much as he will do to catch the coach. There it is, 
just coming roimd the comer. Mayhew and Tom 
will have to run sharp for it. Ha ! there they go. 
I say, what a lark to see old Eighteenpence running!" 

" Missed, by Jove ! " exclaimed Barlow ; " the 
coachman doesn't see 'em. He will be left behind ! " 

" No, they're shoutiag after him, and he hears 'em 
now," said Woodhouse. " All right," he added, as they 
saw Mr. Mayhew mount the box, and disappear round 
the comer. " Well, I hope his father may recover, I 
am sure ! " 

" So do I," returned Barlow. " But I hope Eighteen- 
pence will stop to nurse him, nevertheless. Who is 
this coming here ? Old Giles with his basket, I 
declare. Come along, you fellows. I wonder whether 
he has any of that toffey he used to bring last summer V 
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CHAPTEE XVL 

THE FIBST INNIKGS. 

THE two uahers strolled leisurely towards the 
Green, about an hour and a half after the com- 
mencement of the match. They had been paying a 
visit to the clergyman of t{ie parish, who had a son at 
Dr. Brooksbank's, and with whom Mr. Winter was 
very intimate. Certain hints which this gentleman 
had considered it advisable to give them respecting 
what was going on at Brunswick House, had greatly 
surprised them. 

" I don*t want to make mischief, Winter," he said, 
" or to get my boy, or the boys generally, into trouble, 
which I suppose I must do if I spoke to Brooksbank, 
so you must keep this to yourself, remember. But it 
has come to my knowledge that your pupils have got 
into the habit of betting a good deal of money, more 
I fancy than they can pay — ^not only among them- 
selves, but with persons in the neighbourhood." 

** Are you certain 1 " said Mr. Winter gravely. " We 
have never had reason to suspect the existence of that 
evil in the school, and I scarcely think we can have 
been so entirely deceived." 

" No, you are right in that. It has only been a 
recent introduction. That is the reason why I speak. 
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m tell you exactly wliat I know about it, and how I 
came to hear it. 

'' I went to dine with a Mend the other day who 
lives near Croydon. It was a large party, and among 
the rest were three or four young Hussar officers. 
They were full of a steeple-chase which was to take 
place in a few days, and after the ladies left the rocmi, 
they talked of nothing else. They didn't know that 
I had a son with you, or that I came from this neigh- 
bourhood, and to my great surprise I heard them 
mention seyeral largish bets which they had made 
with Br. Brooksbank's boys. One or two of them, I 
understood, were old pupils of the Doctor's." 

The two ushers exchanged looks. " I thought no 
good would come of their yisits to the boys," remarked 
Mr. Bawdon, " but I did not think matters were as 
bad as that." 

" Well," said the B;ector, " I have talked guardedly 
to my boy, and perhaps matters are not very bad after 
alL The regiment has, I am told, changed its quarters ; 
and it is to be hoped that no officers in the next 
regiment stationed in the neighbourhood will be old 
Brunswickers, as your boys call themselves. The 
thing will die out, I expect, from what Charles has let 
&I1, as soon as the exciting cause is removed, especially 
if you keep a careful eye upon it. It is for that 
reason I have told you about it, but I shall mention 
it to no one else." 

Mr. Winter thanked him, and soon afterwards the 
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two masters took their leave. They Had agreed that 
they would stay for a quarter of an hour or so upon 
the Green before setting out on their afternoon walk, 
and accordingly they turned their steps tMther. It 
need scarcely be said that their conyersation turned 
chiefly on the unexpected information which they had 
just receivedr 

** I can't say that I am altogether as much surprised 
as you are, Winter/' observed Mr. Eawdon. " I have 
suspected that there was sometiiing wrong in the way 
of gambling going on this half, though I did not think 
young Nicolls or Braekley had anything to do with if 

"Gambling I'' said Mr. "Winter; "of what kind, 
and who are the boys you suspect?" 

" Wen, I am only certain of one ; but I suspect 
one or two others. You know old Giles, who keeps a 
sort of Tom and Jerry shop in Eidler^s-lane ? " 

" Yes, to be sure," said Mr; Winter. " The Doctor 
altered the school bounds two years ago, for the express 
purpose of excluding his house, and publicly declared 
he would flog any boy whom he caught going there." 

"Just so. Well, I am told that gambling goes on con- 
stantly at his alley. Card-sharpers and bad characters 
of aU kinds constantly meet there of an evening." 

" But do you mean to say that any of our fellows 
have been going there 1 I have never, I own, tried to 
prevent the boys fix)m dealing with him when he 
brings his basket out on the Green. It would be no 
use attempting that, for do it they would. But it is a 

T 
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veiy different matter for bo jb to break bounds in 
order to go to his house." 

'' Welly I can only tell jou what I saw about a week 
ago— by the by it was this day week, exactly a week 
ago — ^I saw two of our boys come out of his cottage, and 
huny home as &8t as they could. I was at some little 
distance, and could not swear in a court of justice to 
either of them. But I am sure — amorally sure— that I 
did recognise om of the two. I could see his figure 
plainly as he turned to pass through the school gate." 

^ Who was the boy you recognised % " asked Mr. 
Winter. 

"Tyrrell," replied Mr. Eawdon. "Ah, you may 
look surprised, but I am conyinced it was he, and he 
is a new-comer, which corresponds with what Dr. 
Stevens told us." 

Mr. Winter did look, and moreover did feel, very 
much surprised. He was sensible that Tyrrell had 
faults of character ; grave ones too, no doubt. But 
gambling, and frequenting a low and disreputable 
haunt such as Giles's skittle-alley, was what he would 
never have suspected him of. He was aware, also, 
that Kawdon had a very strong prejudice against the 
boy in question, and could not but suspect that this 
had not improbably affected the accuracy of his eye- 
sight. But he could not well hint this ; and the two 
ushers walked on in silence until they found them* 
^elves on the verge of the Green. 

A. crowd of boys had assembled under the great 
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elm on its eastern comer ; some seated on its roots ; 
some lying at fiill length on the grass ; but all too 
much absorbed by the interest of the match to notice 
their approach. They stood still for a few minutes, 
watching the progress of the game, which did not at 
that moment present any particular interest. Pre- 
sently Yoices were heard dose at hand, as it seemed, 
the bole of the elm alone separating them from the 
speaker. Mr. Winter recognised Giles's Yoice, and 
unwilling to afford him even the coimtenance of his 
presence, was on the point of suggesting to his col- 
league that they should move elsewhere. But Baw-^ 
don, who had caught the general purport of what he 
was saying, laid his hand upon his colleague's arm, and 
obliged him to remain. 

" He won't come, hey ? '' exclaimed Mr. Giles in a 
louder tone than he had previously been using. '^ Mr. 
Tyrrell won't come, won't he 1 Did you teU him who 
it was as wanted him ) " 

" Yes, I did, Giles," returned another voice, which 
Mr. Winter recognised as that of Fox. '^ I told ^™ 
nearly half an hour ago. I said that you wanted 
him. You told me that woiild bring him in double 
quick time. But you're a humbug, Giles, I suspect ; 
for it didn't make him move a yard 1 " 

^* Oh, it didn't, hey 1 " repeated the old man angrily. 
^ Perhaps, then, you didn't tell him as he was a play- 
ing up at my shop only last Thursday 1 You didn't 
tell him as he owes me a guinea and a half for that 

T 2 
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'ere busmess, whicli lie ought to ha' paid Aonourable at 
the time, as a genelman does, but he didn't." 

" Why, how should I tell him all that, when you 
didn't tell mel" rejoined Fox. " Why don't you go 
and tell him yourself, if you want him told ? " 

" And so I will, Mr. Fox, if he don't come pretty 
soon. I didn't trust him much at the time, with 
his talk about 'a debt of Aonour,' and all that; 
but m just go to the masters now, and I'll tell 'em — " 

What the precise communication may have been 
which Mr. Giles intended to make— or rather professed 
an intention of making — remains unrecorded ; for at 
this moment Mr. Bawdon stepped forward, and ordered 
a junior boy to carry a message to Tyrrell, desiring him 
to come and speak with himself and Mr. Winter im- 
mediately. The boys started up, and stared in blank 
dismay at this apparition, and Giles himself was for the 
moment utterly dumbfoundered. Stapleton had been 
quite right in his judgment respecting him. He had 
had no real intention of appealing to the masters, and 
perhaps Heath might have found more difficulty in 
obliging him to do it than he suspected. He gazed 
at Mr. Bawdon with a kind of stupid horror, like 
that of a conjuror who has really succeeded in calling 
up the demon whom he was pretending to evoke. 

In the meantime the match had been progressrog, 
but with no very marked result. Fox and Jenkins had 
been sent in first, and though they could not succeed 
in making many runs, their wickets remained undis^ 
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turbed. Tyrrell was evidently ill at ease. He was 
momentarily expecting a scene of that kind which his 
proud, sensitiye nature particularly dreaded, and it 
was in vain that he tried to recall the skill which had 
so often laid low the wickets of players far superior 
to those now arrayed against him. As for little 
Young, he too was naturally nervous at playing for 
the first time with boys so much older than hiniaAlf. 
Over after over passed, with no other result than an 
4X)casional wide ball or bye. It did not seem that the 
leaders of the A party need have been so much afraid 
of the adverse bowlers, after alL 

'^ The score is creeping up,'' said Bishop to Gore, as 
they sat near the scorer^s desk watching the game, 
^'but it is awful slow work. Jenkins has got three 
runs, and Fox two ; and there have been three byes, 
and five wide. That is just all, and the match must 
have been going on this hour, I am certain I '^ 

" Well, at any rate it is so far all in our fevour," re- 
turned Gore. " And what is more, I don't think any of 
us need be a&aid of Tyrrell's bowling, notwithstanding 
the great things which Billy has been telUngusaboutit." 

<' Ha ! that was better ! " exclaimed Fellowes, as 
Fox struck one of Young's straggling balls, and scored 
three from it ; and " Bravo ! " he added a few minutes 
afterwards, as the same player made two off Tyrrell's 
bowling. " He has got a sight of the ball, and will 
make an innings." 

"All right, hey, Heath?" said Gore aside to the 
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captain^ as he came up from the marquee. TTrrelFs 
howling does not seem to he any great things, after all. 
If these two feUows can stand up to it, I think we caxu'' 

** He is not howling well now, certainly/' answered 
Heath, ''hut it is plain to me that he is nervous and 
uncomfortahle. No douht he sees old Giles, and 
expects every moment that he will come and demand 
his money." , 

" I wonder why he doesn't 1 " said Gore. 

" Can't say. I thought he would have done it of his 
own head ; hut I suppose he was savage last Thursday, 
and didn't really mean what he said. At present it 
does not matter to us whether he does or does not do it." 

The match '' dragged its slow length along " for a 
few overs more, without any change in the aspect of 
affidrs, when a sharp twister from Young at length 
disposed of Pox, whose place was immediately iilled 
hy Heath. This was in itself of hut little consequence, 
except that it encouraged the little howler, and gave 
him the confidence he had hitherto wanted. But it 
was a matter of much more importance that TyrreU 
was now recovering hy slow degrees his wonted com- 
posure. Old Giles had heen on the ground more 
tban an hour, and as yet had made no sign. It 
looked as if Stapleton's view of the matter was 
right. And Stapleton, too, had engaged to see the 
old man immediately after the innings, and make him 
promise to wait quietly for his money. From what 
he had already seen of Stapleton's ascendancy over 
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foi Giles, lie felt no doubt that he would succeed. Tyrrell 

ETii -was further stimulated to exert himself bj Heath's 

icc look of malicious satisfeictioii, as he applauded every 

ia« success of his party. He was growing more and 

s£^' more exasperated at the other^s rancour, scarcely sus- 

K pecting that his own was almost as bitter. He roused 

2j2k himself to a determined effort. A fine straight ball, 

the first which he bowled to his own satisfaction that 

day, lowered Jenkins's wicket, and shortly afterwards 

"S another resembling it sent Fellowes, who had taken his 

place, back to the marquee without having made a run. 

"Bravo, TyrreU!" cried Stapleton. "Thafs the 

kind of thing. Six or seven balls more like that, 

i will settle the whole of them. Hurrah for the Wa \ " 

Heath stepped aside during the short interval which 

usually precedes the appearance of a fresh player, and 

spoke a few words with Fox who immediately left the 

marquee, and moved oflfin the direction ofthe great elm. 

! Hall now succeeded to Fellowes's vacancy. He 

was considered, next to Heath, the best bat in the 

schooL Nevertheless he had not received half-a-dozen 

of Tyrrell's balls, when his bails flew into the air. 

" Plague on it>" muttered Heath, " how well this 
fellow is bowling ! They will all be out before Fox re- 
turns. I say. Bishop,'' he said, taking the boy aside, ''you 
had better go in next, and mind you play cautiously. 
Block Terrell's balls as much as possible. It is hardly 
possible to hit them, but you may score off Young. 
Take your time now, there's no hurry about going in." 
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The ITs were, however, of a different opinion. " Now 
then, A's," shouted Bobinson, ''who is to go in next V 

'' Bishop," said Heath, and the boy named stepped 
up to the wicket. It seemed as if Heath's policy 
would be suooessfuL Bishop^ a steady, though not 
brilliant player^ contrived to stop the first few overs 
of Tyrrell's bowling success&dly, while some runs 
were made off the other bowler. Presently Fox was 
wea oomiag up on the oppodte side, apparently 
intending to speak to Tyrrell as soon as the over 
was concluded. But before he could do so, another 
casualty had occuired. Bishop, who had succeeded in 
blocking the first three balls of the over, endeavoured 
to interpose his bat in like manner to stop the fourth 
also, but it flew just over its edge, and coming fiiU on 
the bail, sent it a dozen yards flying. 

In the midst of the jubOant applause which 
followed. Fox advanced to^ the spot where the 
successful bowler was standing, in conversation with 
Bobinson and Billy Waters, and informed him that 
he was wanted. 

" He can't go now," exclaimed Bobinson. " Who- 
ever wants him must wait till the innings is over." 

"Who sent youl" inquired Tyrrell, with a very 
evident change of tone and manner. 

" Old Giles," replied the other, with a covert inso- 
lence, which, however, was unperceived by the person 
addressed. " He says he wants to see you particularly, 
and if you don't go to him you'll be sorry for it." 
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*^ Old Giles maj go and be hanged," cried Bobinson, 
amazed and indignant at the impertinence. "He 
must be mad to ask any of the fellows to go to him 
at all, and at such a time too ! He must be mad or 
drunk to think of it." ^ 

"He 18 drunk, probably," said Stapleton; "that 
is, Fox," he continued, fixing his eye steadily on him, 
" that is, if he sent that message at all." 

" Tell him to go home and get sober," said Bobin- 
son, impatiently. " Now, Tyrrell, time is up, let us 
begin again." 

Tyrrell was not sorry to have his creditor's summons 
so peremptorily disposed of, and in compliance with 
the captain's order, again took up the cricket-balL 
But he strove in vain to regain his self-possession. 
He could not help glancing round every moment to 
see whether Giles was proceeding to put his threat in 
execution. This so discomposed him, that the first ball 
he delivered was declared wide by the umpire ; and 
the second, though pitched straighter, fell short of the 
right distance, rising with an easy long hop to Crore, 
who struck out at it, and scored the first fiver that 
had been made that day. This did not tend to restore 
Tyrrell's confidence; his bowling became more and more 
irregular, as his sense of vexation at the strange appear- 
ance which his demeanour must present aggravated the 
disquiet he already felt ; and Heath and Gore, follow- 
ing up their success, rapidly ran up a formidable score. 

Forty, fifty, sixty, sixty-five, seventy, seventy-five 
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niiui 1 Matters were getting worse and worse. TKe 
leaders of the N party exchanged looks of mutual sat- 
prise and vexation, and the unlucky bowler was growing 
every moment more uncomfortable. It was a positive 
relief when another messenger arrived, requiring his 
immediate presence ; not this time in the name of old 
Giles, but of that of Mr. Eawdon and Mr. Winter. 

"You must excuse me for a minute or two, 
Bobinson," he said ; " Bawdon and Winter want me ;*' 
and throwing down the ball, he hastened to the spot 
where the masters were stationed. There was an 
expression of severity on the fiice of the senior usher, 
and of deep regret on that of his colleague, which 
accorded but too nearly with his own secret fears. 

" You wish to know why we sent for you, Tyrrell," 
said the first-named gentleman, in the icy tone which 
he was wont to assimie when seriously displeased. 
"Be so good as to step this way, and you shall 
know." There was a knot of youngsters gathered 
round a bench under the large elm. They gave 
way right and left as the usher advanced, and 
displayed the sight which Tyrrell had been but too 
sorely anticipating, — old Giles and his basket. 

" Don't go away, boys," said Mr. Bawdon; "I wish 
to say a word or two to this man before you all. Now, 
Mr. Giles, will you be good enough to repeat what I 
heard you saying to one of the young gentlemen a few 
minutes ago 1 " 

"To one of the young genelmen, sir," returned 
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Giles, with all the hmnilitj he could put on. '< Beg- 
ging your parding, sir, I didn't know as I had gone 
for to speak otherwise than conformable to any of the 
genelmen, sir. But if so be as I did, sir, it wasn't what 
I meant for to go for to do, — leastwise for to say ; 
and I hopes as you'll be pleased to 'xcuse it, sir. 
I wouldn't persume to speak disrespectful." 

^' I did not imply that you had said anything dis- 
respectful," said Mr. Bawdon. "You had a perfect 
right to say what you did. I only want to hear it 
again." 

"Who may the young gent have been, as I spoke 
to?" inquired Giles. 

" It does not signify so much to whom you said it," 
replied the usher, " but it was this young gentleman 
here of whom, you spoke. I must request you to repeat 
in his hearing what you have said in his absence." 

"What, Mr. Tyrrell, sirl Well, sir, I believe I 
did say a word or two to Mr. Fox about him, though 
to be sure I forget what. But it ain't of no kinder 
oonsekense. There ain't nuffin to trouble you about." 

" I can't agree with you, Mr. Giles," returned his 
questioner drily. "At all events, I must beg you to 
let me hear it." 

" Well, sir, in course I must speak, if you insists. 
Mr. Fox asked me, sir — ^I han't no kinder doubt as 
Mr. Tyrrell 'ull pay, sir, but I don't let the young 
gents run into debt ; the Doctor don't like it, and I 
wouldn't go to displease the Doctor, sir. But Mr 
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Tyrrell's quite the genelman, — there ain't no doubt on 
that, — and — and that's just all about it." 

''That seems to me to be nothiog, Mr. Giles," 
remarked Mr. Bawdon ; *' at all events, nothing like 
what I heard jou say, and which / must repeat, as 
you won't, I heard you tell one of the boys that 
this young gentleman owed you a guiuea and a hal^ 
and that you could not get him to pay it, though he 
had promised to do so. I can't be sure as to the 
words, but that was the meaning.'' 

" Well, Mr. Bawdon, I only meant to say it, just 
in private like, to a gent as I know wouldn't go for to 
repeat it. I didn't judge as you was so nigh, and 
once more I h\mibly asks your pardon." 

'' What you said was not in private, nor meant to 
be so," said the master, ''and that, moreover, is 
nothing to the purpose. The question is, does this 
young gentleman owe you money, and does he refuse 
to pay it?" 

" Well, sir," answered Giles, rather surlily, for he was 
beginning to grow tired of the other^s cross-questioning, 
*' you'd best ask the young gent hisself about that." 

" Very true. Tyrrell, you hear what this man says : 
what answer do you make 1 " 

" I do owe him the money," answered TyrrelL 

" And you have refused to pay it 1 " 

" I could not pay at the time, but I promised to 
pay as soon as I could." 

" When did you make that promise 1 " 
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« Last Thursday, sir." 

The two masters exchanged looks. 

^ Giles said that you* promised tp be ready with the 
money to-day," resumed Mr. Bawdon in a sterner 
tone than before. " Is that the case 1 " 

" I could not get the money," replied Tyrrell in a 
tone which might well be mistaken for sullenness, though 
it was really the expression of shame and contrition. 

*' Indeed I then in fact this man's story is true. I ^ 
shoxdd not have believed it of you, Tyrrell. I have 
had reason to be dissatisfied with you in some matters, 
but this is worse than I ever suspected." 

** "What steps did you take to obtain the money, or 
how did you intend to obtain it, Tyrrell ? " asked Mr. 
"Winter, who had hitherto stood quietly by. 

" I wrote to my father, sir," said Tyrrell, " and I 
fully expected to have received the money from l^im 
two or three days ago." 

" When did you write, and what did you tell him 1" 

^' Last Thursday evening, sir, and I told Tiim every- 
thing." 

<< And you have had no answer ? Are you sure 
the letter was sent to the post 1 " 

" I put it into the box myself, sir." 

Freddy Gray, who was standing by listening in- 
tently to what was passing, started as he heard this 
question, and seemed to be on the point of saying 
something ; but after a moment's thought apparently, 
he checked himself 
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" Is your &ither ill, do you think, or from kome ) " 
pursued Mr. Winter, 

" No, sir ; I had a letter only last Friday, dated 
from Kingsthorpe. He was well then, and did not 
speak of leaving home." 

"Winter," said Mr. Bawdon aside, "don't you 
think thi& is a lame story I If I could believe that he 
had written to his father and made a full confession, I 
would not be hard on him. But is it likely that his 
father would take no notice at aU of such a letter ; 
or, if he did, must there not be some very disgraceful 
fact connected with the matter, to induce him to leave 
his son in such a predicament ) " 

" I don't know what to say," replied Mr. Winter. 
" I am quite at sea. The circumstances tell strongly 
against the boy ; but, to my mind, his whole demeanour, 
and, if you will forgive me for differing from you, bis 
whole conduct since he has been here, plead as strongly 
for him. I incline to give him time to write to his 
£iirther again, and inform bim that another week has been 
allowed him for paying the money. If it is not paid 
by that time, the matter will be brought publicly before 
Dr. Brooksbank. If his fsEither pays no heed to that 
appeal, I shaU certaiiily agree with you. At present 
I am not clear but that there is some mistake." 

"Well, Winter, let it be so. It is against my 
judgment, I admit. But we can try it. Tyrrell," he 
added aloud, " Mr. Winter is kind enough to propose 
that another week should be allowed you for obtain- 
ing this money, and I have assented. You had 
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better write again to jour father at onoe. If Giles is 
paid by this day week, and you promise never to 
repeat this offence, the matter will be overlooked. If 
not, it will be brought before the Doctor. Go indoors 
now, and remember you are strictly prohibited fix>m 
leaving the playground until the debt is paid.'' 

The two masters walked away arm in arm ; and 
Tyrrell, somewhat relieved by Mr. Winter^s kindness, 
but very sad and desponding nevertheless, turned 
slowly towards the school-gate. 

Meanwhile the match itself had proceeded, though 
with a different result from what might have been 
expected. On Tyrrell's departure, as soon as Toung 
had bowled his over from the further wicket, the 
players stood still for a few minutes, expecting the 
return of the missing bowler. But when they saw 
him join the two ushers at the further end of the 
green, and it became evident that a long interview 
was about to take place, a conference was held be- 
tween the captains of the sides as to what was to be done. 

"You had better put some one else to bowl, 
Robinson," said Crore. " I don't expect you will see 
lyrrell back — ^not for some time at aU events." 

" "We have no one who can bowl," replied Robin- 
son. '^I don't think any one of our side, except 
Tyrrell and Young, ever bowled an over in their 
lives. If Tyrrell doesn't come back we must stop 
the match for the rest of the afternoon.*' 

" Oh, I daresay," exclaimed Heath ; " but our side 
won't consent to that. The match must go on. 
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Tyrrell chose to go awaj, and you must stand the 
consequences of that.'' 

" Well, but I tell you we have no one who is able 
to bowl," returned the other. " Will you tell us any 
fellow whom we can put on 1 " 

" That is no business of ours," observed Gora "If you 
like to give up the match, of course you may; but if you 
don't intend that, you must go on with it. That is the 
universal rule; at least, I never heard of an exception." 

" Very well," said Stapleton, who had beeh standing 
quietly by, listening to the conversation. " We tmU 
go on with it. Give me the ball, Kobiiison ; FH take 
Tyrrell's place." 

" You ! " exclaimed Robinson, laughing. " Why, 
Billy, I never saw you bowl in my life. What are 
you up to nowl" 

•* Jack," said Stapleton gravely, "do you know 
what the Guardsman said when he was asked if he 
could play the fiddle 1 No, 70U don't Then TU tell 
you. He said it was impossible for him to tell, 
because he had never tried. Now, I am in much the 
same case as the Guardsman. I don't know that I can't 
bowl. Who knows but what I may turn out a second 
, Lillywhite ; and how am I to find out unless I try ?" 

<< Nonsense, Billy," said Bobinson ; " we had better 
give up the game altogether than do that. We shall 
only make ourselves ridiculous in the ejes of the 
people looking on." 

" Well, I don't agree with you," repHed BiUy. " I 
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think "we should look very small if we gave up the 
match merely because Tyrrell was away for a little 
while. "We have not done so very badly but what we 
may win, if he comes back and bowls steadily. Come 
the worst to the worst, they will only make runs off 
my bowling, and we may always give up at any time." 

** Well," said Kobinson, shrugging his shoulders, " 'if 
you like to try it yoa can,' <» the keeper said when 
the man proposed to pull the lion's tail — ^that is all I 
have to say ! Now then, umpire, call play. Stapleton 
is going to bowL" 

Thftre was a general titter at this announcement, as 
Billy Waters took up his position — which he did 
with much gravity — ^followed by a burst of laughter as 
he delivered his first ball. Unaccustomed to balance 
its weight, he pitdied it considerably further than he 
had intended, and without striking the groimd at all, it 
lighted fiill upon Gore's knee; who, starting back imder 
the pain of the blow, knocked his own wicket over. 

** Bravo, Billy ! " shouted the N's, delighted alike at 
this feat and its result ; and even the other party could 
not help joining in the applause. Gore alone did not 
seem to appreciate the point of the joke ; but after 
bestowing a few compliments on Billy's awkwardness, 
limped slowly off in the direction of the house, intending 
to apply some liniment or plaster to the damaged leg. 

Earle succeeded to the place vacated by Gore, and 
Stapleton with unimpaired gravity proceeded to bowl 
again. Careful to avoid his first mistake, he this time' 

XT 
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pitched the ball onlja few feet from his hand, and it went 
spinning along the turf, in the fashion known among 
boys as " a sneaker." Everybody knows the difficulty 
of hitting this kind of ball when it comes wholly 
unexpected. Earle struck at it ; but it slipped und^ 
his bat, and chancing by good luck to run straight, 
knocked his stumps over. 

A second volley of mingled amusement and triumph 
burst from the boys. " Go it, Billy ! " shouted Kobinson. 
''If the Guardsman had handled his fiddle as well as you 
do the ball, he would have been pronounced a po'fect 
Orpheus. That* s two of 'em in two balls. One or two 
more, and our chance of the game will be looking up" 

Billy made no reply to any of the remarks of the 
bystanders ; and Tommy Middleton having taken 
Earle's place, the game was resumed. The third 
specimen bore no resemblance to either of its prede« 
cessors, and being a nearer approach to a properly 
pitched ball. Tommy was enabled to score off it: 
but chancing to slip on the smooth turf as he was 
making the third run, the ball was thrown up sharply 
to Stapleton, who skilfully put his wicket down. 
There now remained only the fourth ball of the over, 
and the spectators looked on with amused curiosiiy 
to see what it would turn out to be like. To the 
surprise of every one, it proved to be one of the most 
perfectly pitched balls that could be delivered, light- 
ing (by sheer good luck, it must be allowed) on precisely 
the right spot, and rising rather sharply to the level (A 
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the bail. Heath, who had expected any variety of ball 
rather than this, attempted to lower his bat to block 
it ; but it passed just over its shoulder, and striking 
the off baU, sent it flying. 

It is impossible to describe the outbreak which fol- 
lowed this extraordinary result. It was hard to say 
whether the boys were more entertained at the auda- 
cious imposture of their &,vourite, which had been so 
marvellously successful, or at the unexpected prospect 
of winning the match which it gave them, after all 
reasonable hope of it had been abandoned. The two 
remaining players of the A side, Jones and Hunter, 
were very inferior to the other nine. The first-named 
soon fell a victim to Young's peculiar style of bowling, 
without having made any addition to the score ; and the 
innings of the A's concluded, only two runs having been 
obtained since Tyrrell's departure. The total, which 
had seemed so formidable scarcely half-an-hour before, 
now bore a different appearance. They had obtained 
78 runs ; of which 26 had been made by Grore, and 22 
by Heath, and this was an amount which it was quite 
possible, and even likely, that the Ws would obtain. 

" I mean to win this match," said Billy Waters, as 
lie and Hobinson sate together in the marquee, watch- 
ing the play of the N's, whose innings was now going 
on ; " you see if we don't now.'' 

" Well, Billy, if you bowl in that style again," re- 
turned Hobinson, laughing, " I don't think Marsden 
or Ward himself would have any chance with you." 

IT 9 
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CHAPTEK XVIL 

THE PURSE. 

WE left Tyrrell walking slowly homewards in a 
very unhappy frame of mind. His worst fears 
had been more than realised. Words had been ad- 
dressed to him^ the recollection of which made his 
cheeks bum like fire, but to which he had been unable 
to make any reply. He had been obliged to submit to 
them in shame and silence, and the prospect of yet 
more humiliating exposure seemed near at hand ; nor 
did he see how it could be averted. If his &ther had 
refused to hearken to the imploring petition which he 
had already addressed to him, what reasonable hope 
could there be that he would pay any heed to a mere 
repetition of the same entreaty ; for that, after all, was 
all he could send him ? It was but too evident that he 
had resolved to let him suffer the penalty of his &ult, 
however distressing or disgraceful it might be. And 
now he could only tell him that he was suffering it 
Where was the good of undergoing all the pain and 
trouble again, which his first letter had cost him, only 
to meet with a second disappointment f As he paced 
wearily along, occupied with these unwelcome reflec- 
tions, his foot struck against some object lying near the 
wall, in the darkest part of the covered passage which 
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bottse. He stooped to examine it, and found that it 
was a leather purse of the large, heayy description 
commonlj in use at that tiine. It must have belonged, 
of course, to some who had recently either entered or 
quitted Brunswick House — ^most probably to one of 
the boys ; only that he never remembered having seen 
a purse like it in the handis of any of the elder ones, 
and it was hardly likely that any of the juniois would 
possess such an article. He looked carefully over it, 
to see whether there was any initial or name marked 
upon it ; and failing to find these, opened it to look 
inside. It contained a guinea, a half-guinea, and some 
odd silver ; but there was no name, or memorandum of 
any kind, by which the owner might be recognised. 
He was still engaged in his scrutiny, when a footstep 
was heard behind him ; and turning round, he perceived 
Gore, who, leaning on Bishop's arm, was limping home- 
wards, ^^vtdnere tardus Ulixei" still halt from the 
blow inflicted by Billy Waters's balL Grore had 
already caught sight of the purse and its contents. 

" What is that ? " he exclaimed hastily. '< Is that 
purse yours 1 Has anybody given you the money) 
Are you going to pay Giles ? " 

" No," returned Tyrrell coldly. " It is not my own. 
I picked it up a moment ago. It was lying here, close 
to the walL Do you know to whom it belongs 1 '* 

** Let me look at it," said Gk>re ; and taking it from 
Tyrrell, both he and Bishop examined it inside and 
out very careftdly. 

** No/' said the former at last " I can't say I do 
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But most likely one of the fellows has dropx>ed it on 
his way out ; or if not, one of the school tradesmen. 
Yeiy few persons besides the Brunswickers and the 
tradespeople use this passage/' 

« Well, I don't know," said TyrreU ;" I think in the 
course of the day a good many strangeis of one sort or 
another come that way/' 

** The best way," said Gore, •* will be for you to put 
up a notioe in the schoolroom, saying that you have 
found a purse, and what was in it. You'll soon find 
the owner then, 111 be bound." 

''I should soon find cm owner I daresay," said 
Tyrrell; ''but I am not at all sure that I should 
find the right one." 

''Why, you don't mean to say that any of the 
fellows"-^ began Bishop. 

"No," said Tyrrell, interrupting him, "I don't. 
But there are a lot of persons coming constantly to 
the house, friends of the servants, and I don't know 
who else, who would be sure to hear of it ; and the 
chances are that one of them would claim it." 

" I see," said Gore. " Then you had better not put 
up any description of it, or its contents, but only say 
you have found a purse." 

" I don't think I had better do even that," returned 
Tyrrell, partly because he never liked to be advised, but 
chiefly because the advice was offered by Gk)re ; " not 
for some time, at all events. The fellows would be 
making all sorts of inquiries about it^ and would want 
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to see it ; and a description of it would soon get about 
througli them. If you two will promise to say nothing 
about it, I shall lock it up for the present, and tell 
no one. If no one claims it in a week or ten days^ 
time, or perhaps a fortnight, then we may speak." 

" Well, perhaps you are right^" said Gore ; " we will 
aay nothing, if you wish it." 

As he spoke they entered the schoolroom; and 
Tyrrell, opening his desk, deposited the purse in an 
upper drawer. Bishop then returned to the Green, and 
Gore betook himself to the sick room to have his leg 
fomented and bandaged : while Tyrrell, drawing out his 
blotting-book, sate down to compose the letter which 
he had been ordered to write. 

But it was one thing to attempt such a task, and 
another to execute it. An hour and a half went by, and 
he had written no more than the date andafew pre£a,tory 
words. At length the quiet of the schoolroom began to 
be disturbed by stragglers returning &om the Green ; 
who were full of the exciting game which they had been 
witnessing, and which bade fair, it seemed, to be as close 
a one as had ever been played at Martin's Green. 
Tyrrell caught a few words now and then from the 
various knots of boys clustered round him, which 
informed him that the N's had succeeded, after his 
departore, in getting all their opponents out in a very 
short time by means of some extraordinary manoeuvres 
of Billy Waters ; and that they had since been in them- 
selveSy and had obtained a score not much short of 
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that of their adversaries. Tyrrell not having been 
present on the ground, and the A's persisting in requir- 
ing the match to proceed, another boy, it appeared, had 
been sent in to fill his place, and had, as might have 
been expected, been bowled out without making 
a run. But Stapleton and Bobinson had played 
well, and some others tolerably, and the upshot 
had been, as the reader has already been informed, 
that a score amounting to within nine or ten of that 
of the A's had been run up. If Tyrrell should play 
in the second innings, it was now confidently antici- 
pated that his side would come off victorious. 

Tyrrell would at another time have been interested in 
these particulars ; the moreso because they proved plainly 
that Heath and Gore were determined to win the 
Alphabet match by any means, fair or foul, that might 
suggest themselves : and he could not help wondering for 
a moment, even iu the midst of his troubles, as to what 
their reason could be. But at present he could think of 
nothing but the unlucky sheet of paper which still lay 
before him, not half the first page being as yet filled. He 
wasindisposed for any companionship; and when, shortly 
after the return of the Brunswickers from the Green, 
little Gray came and stationed himself in his usual posi- 
tion, Tyrrell noticed him only by a cursory glance. The 
boy, however, was too deeply engrossed by the thoughts 
which had been disturbing him for the last hour and 
a half, to remark his elder companion's abstraction. 

" Would you let me ask your opinion about some- 
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thing, if you please 9 " lie asked timidly, looking up 
into Tjrrrell's &x)e as he spoke. 

The elder boy roused himself a little. He had no 
wish to be xinkind to his prot^g^e, and replied grar 
dously enough, that he would answer any question he 
might ask, if able to do sa 

" Do you think it is very wrong not to keep a 
promise?" Tyrrell winced. What could this child 
mean) He remembered that a week ago he had 
asked him just such another question ; which had 
seemed to him at the time as though he had meant 
it as a covert reproach to him. And now it really 
looked as though the boy, whom he remembered 
having seen among the crowd on the Green listening 
intently to the parley between the ushers and himself, 
intended to throw what he had heard in his teeth. 
•*Do you think people are always boimd to keep 
their promises T* repeated Freddy, 

"I don't understand what you mean," answered 
lyrrell in a constrained tone. 

** Why, supposing I had promised something which 
I meant to do at the time, but afterwards I foimd out 
something, or something happened which I thought 
obliged me to break my promise, should I be very 
dishonourable % " 

** Keally I can't answer such questions," said Tyrrell 
aharply. " Why do you ask me ?" 

" I thought, perhaps," said Freddy nervously — " I 
thought— it was about that letter of yours " 
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" What letter of mine 1 " rejoined Tyrrell, more 
sharply than before ; for now there could be no doubt 
that thia forward little upstart was presuming to 
discuss his private affidrs. 

'' Why the letter," faltered Freddy, abashed, <* about 
which you told Mr. Winter — to which you said you 
had had no answer. I have been thinking^' 

" You have, have you 1 " interrupted Tyrrell, in a 
tone so stem and angiy that the little culprit starbed 
as though his old enemy, the goad, had been driven 
into him. '^ And pray what business had you to be 
<;Tn'iiTnng about my affairs at all ? There, don't look so 
frightened ! I am not going to be angry* I daresay 
you meant no harm ; but another time you had better 
leave other people's a£&iirs aloue, especially if they 
happen to be a good deal older than yourself. At all 
events, you had better leave my aJSairs alone, unless I ask 
you to interfere in them." And so sayiug, he applied 
himself once more to the composition of his letter ; while 
poor Freddy, overwhelmed with confusion and distress^ 
shrank away unobserved into a comer, whither he was 
in the habit of retreating when the pressure of persecu- 
tion was more than ordinarily severe. There he sat 
down to ponder over the rebutf which he had received* 

What could he have done to make Tyrrell so 
angry ) He had wanted to tell him what had occurred 
on the night of his adventure with Heath and Gore ; 
but his promise to the first-named boy, to say nothing 
respecting what he had seen, embarrassed bim. He 
felt very great doubts as to the truth of the stoiy 
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-vrhicli Heath had then told him. It seemed more 
likely, oonsidermg what he had lately heard, that Gore 
had really abstracted l^rrrell's letter, and afterwards 
peirsoaded him to the contraiy. That would account 
for what was eridently perplexing to Tyrrell; viz., 
his receiving no answer from his &ther. That too 
would explain — ^what he had thought veiy odd at the 
time-— the extreme urgency of both boys to keep the 
affair secret. He doubted very much whether he 
oo^t not to tell what he knew, notwithstanding his 
aasorance to the contrary. And if Tyrrell had .told 
him that he thought people might, under some circum- 
stances, be released from the obligation of a promise, 
he would have at once divulged everything to him. 
Bat l^rrrell, it was plain, did not want to hear any- 
thing on the* subject, and he durst not again speak to 
him about it. The grateful little boy had also 
intended to offer to lend his patron the money which 
he required to pay old Giles ; or to give it him, if he 
was only willing to accept it. It has already been 
observed that Gray had a more than usually well-filled 
parse; which was the cause of much wonder, and 
some envy, among his small compeers. The matter, 
however, was easily explained. Poor little Freddy, 
though he had neither father nor mother, was the heir 
of a considerable fortune; and his guardian had thought 
a the wisest course early to habituate him to the 
use of money. He therefore gave him an imusually 
large aUowance, cautioning him, at the same time, not 
jtolRUta it in tarts and trash, and assuring him that 
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he should require of him a very minute aocoimt of 
the mamier in which it had been spent. With the 
generality of boys this mode of procedure would have 
had either no effect at all, or else in all likelibood have 
led to evasion and deceit. But Freddy was unlike the 
generality of boys. His weakness of constitutioii kept 
him aloof from the sports of his companions, and the 
cheesecakes and lollipops wherein they revelled had 
no attractions for him. He had not even the near 
relatives or little friends, in bestowing presents cm 
whom a boy's cash is sometimes expended. Money 
was almost as useless to him as the gold pieces were 
to Bobinson Crusoe in his desert island. 'But here 
was a use to which it might be put — a use which 
would satisfy even his guardian. He took out his 
purse, and counted its contents. It was more than 
enough to release Tyrrell £rom his difficulties^ Should 
he go and boldly offer it to him ? iNTo, he could not 
muster the courage to do that, after what he had 
just said to him. Shovdd he wrap it up in a piece of 
paper, and leave it in his desk, or somewhere where 
he would be sure to find it 1 Ko, he felt instinctively 
that Tyrrell woidd not understand that the money was 
meant for him ; or if he did, would refuse to avail 
himself of a gift so bestowed. 

Well then of course he must give it up. He daie 

not go alone to Giles's cottage, and pay the money 

himself. The house was out of bounds, to begin with, 

and he would never have ventured to go there, evai 

f it had been otherwise ; nor was there any one to 
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' wKom lie could confide such a scheme. No, he must 
give it up, that was certain. But he heartily wished 
it had been possible, nevertheless. 

It maj, perhaps, appear strange to the reader that 
Gray should have been so eager to serve his elder ally, 
notwithstanding what might well have seemed an 
ungracious and unmerited rejection of his kindness. 
But the truth was that Freddy had no idea that he 
had been hardly used at all. He fancied that the 
blame was entirely his own, for improperly intruding 
himself upon a boy so much older than himself ; and 
the rebuff administered to him only made him the 
more anxious to atone for having offended one who 
had been so kind to him. It is hard to understand 
the feelings of a poor lonely little boy, doubly lonely 
because surrounded by so many who had scarcely a 
feeling in common with him — difficult to understand 
the depth of grateful devotion which he entertains for 
the only person who has shown him genuine kind* 
ness, slight and careless as that kindness may have 
been. Captives in a foreign country, whose spirits 
have been broken by the continued cruelty of their 
masters, or the outcasts whom the world has pitilessly 
trampled down, have sometimes evinced this same 
intensity of gratitude for some trifling mark of sym- 
pathy, of which men in general would take but little 
heed. But it may be doubted whether human society 
contains any paHah more utterly abandoned by his 
fellows than a weak, friendless boy in a school such aa 
'D%..iviciiir{/*lr TT/M1QA "Knr la f.bepe a situation in life when 
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the ^'cup of cold water'' bestowed for the sake of Christ 
on one of the least of His brethren is more truly given 
onto Him, or with more blessed certainty of reward. 

Little suspecting the distress and trouble which his 
hasty words had occasioned, Tyrrell still continued his 
unwelcome and abortive efforts to complete the letter 
he had taken in hand ; but the task grew momentarily 
not only more unwelcome, but more hopeless. The 
bell rang for supper, and it was still unfinished ; nay, 
to say the honest truth, not a sentence of it but was 
80 repugnant to his feelings, that his fingers itched to 
strike it out again. He was returning to the school- 
room after supper, intending to resume his unwelcome 
task, and haying made up his mind to finish his lett^ 
in some way or another, and send it off before prayers^ 
when Mr. Winter, opening the door of his study^ 
invited him to enter. 

Tyrrell was taken by surprise, and complied without 
demur. In no case, indeed, would it have been pos- 
sible to refuse the inyitation. Perhaps the sense of 
this made his manner more constrained than it would 
otherwise have been ; but no one who saw him could 
have doubted that he did not desire an interview with 
the usher, however sensible he might be of his kind 
intention towards him. 

Mr. Winter, accustomed to read boys' faces, perceived 
this at a glance. " Tyrrell," he said, " you must not 
suppose that I wish to lecture or find fisiult with yoiL 
But there ore two reasons why I am ansious to see 
you. I have no other feelinsr in tli« muitfAT hn*^. t» 
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sinoere wish to serve yoiL Still, if jou would rather 
that we should not speak about what has occurred this 
afternoon, I will not press it." 

Mr. Winter's manner was so kind, that Tyrrell could 
answer nothing, but that he begged he would proceed. 

** Well then, Tyrrell, in the first place a notion has 
been entertained, in connection with your debt to this 
man Giles — ^which I think is most probably a mistake, 
but which would damage your character if generally 
believed, and I wish to ask you plainly about it. Are 
you aware that gambling goes on to a considerable 
extent in that old man's house ) " 

" Gambling, sir ?" repeated Tyrrell. " What is it 
you mean by gambling 1 " 

*' Playing games for money is gambling," replied 
Mr. Winter. ** Now, £rom all I have seen and heard of 
you, Tyrrell, I cannot believe that you would degrade 
yourself so &r, as to go to a disreputable haunt such 
as Giles's house has lately become, and gamble there." 

Tyrrell hesitated and stammered. To be sure he 
had been at the man's house, and had played skittles, 
which was " a game," and had, moreover, played it for 
a small stake. According to Mr. Winter's definition, 
therefore, he certainly had gambled at Giles's house. 
He had also promised his father that he never would 
play for money, and had broken his promise. No 
doubt he was to blame. He had all along acknow- 
ledged that. Still, to be called " a gambler " — an idea 
associated in his mind with roguery and swindling — • 
surelv that was fireatlv overstatinir the matter. 
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Mr. Winter noticed his confusion, and his voice was, 
or Tyrrell fancied that it was, a note more severe 
when he spoke again« 

" Perhaps it is only fair that I should tell you the 
grounds on which this suspicion' has been founded* 
One of the masteis, coming home from a walk one day 
last week — ^last Thursday I think — saw you come out 
of Giles's cottage, in company with another boy whom 
he did not recognize, and hurry home as fast as pos- 
sible. Now, he may harve been mistaken in your 
identity, particularly as he was, he says, a consid^:uble 
distance from you. I tell you plainly that I thought he 
had made a mistake, until I heard Giles say, and you 
admit, that you were at his house, and had incurred this 
large debt, on the very day on which Mr. Bawdon 
declares to having seen you leaving it. I must there- 
fore believe that you went there. Still you may have 
gone only to buy something of Giles, or to speak to 
him on some other subject. No doubt going there at 
all is a breach of the rules. But that would be a 
trifling matter compared with what you are suspected o^ 
and imder present circumstances no further mention 
would be made of it. Can you assure me that you 
did not go to the house in order to play for money 1" 

Tyrrell still hesitated. " I did go to Giles's house 
last Thursday," he said at last; "but I did not play 
for — ^for high stakes." 

Mr. Winter looked displeased. "High stakes, 
Tyrrell? I did not expect to hear such an answer 
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from JGXL Not a gamester who Has brought himself 
and aU belonging to him to ruin, but began by playing 

science by saying that he did not play for 'high 
stakes.' Besides, even that plea cannot be advanced 
in your case ; for it is plain that you incurred a debt 
you were unable to pay. I am surprised and grieved 
indeed to think you could so defend yourself" 

Tyrrell reddened with a mixed feeling of shame and 
anger. He sawthat Mr. Winter supposed that the wholOi 
sum of a guinea and a half had been lost at play, 
and lost moreover to Giles ; so that it appeared as if 
he had been gambling with him. He could, of course, 
refute the calumny, but only by avowing that he had 
been playing for money with his schoolfellows. 
Moreover the usher^s rebuke had roused the besetting 
sin of bis proud nature into angry and determined 
resistance. What right had Mr. Winter to. entangle 
him in this manner, under pretext of friendliness, into 
revealing what he could never have discovered except 
through his frankness, and then found unjust charges 
upon it 9 And was he to vindicate himself against such 
an imputation as having gambled with a low scoundrel 
like Giles, and lost money to him which he could not 
pay 1 No, let Mr. Winter think what he chose, he would 
never stoop to that. He looked up angry and defiant, 
but made no attempt at replying to the usher^s words. 

Mr. Winter r^arded him steadfastly for a few 
minutes. '' Perhaps,'' he said at last, " after what has 

z 
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now passed, there may be no use in my mentioning 
the other object for which I wished to see you. Still I 
wiU mention it It was to offer to help you in this 
difficulty in which you have involyed yoursel£ I would 
willingly lend you the money to pay Giles, if I was 
not afraid that I might be doing you more harm than 
good by such a step." 

He again paused, hoping that TyrreU would take 
advantage of the opening thus offered him. In spite 
of the circumstances of the case, which were undeniably 
against the boy, and the embarrassment of his manner, 
which had all the appearance of guilt, Mr. "^Vinter 
doubted whether there was not some mistake after alL 
Seeing, therefore, that TyrreU made no sign, he went on. 

" I would willingly, I say, lend you this money to 
extricate yourself from a very painful position. But I 
can only do so on condition of your disclosing to me 
the entire history of this unhappy debt which you have 
incurred. I shall then be able to judge how fisir, and in 
what way, I can best help you. You have, I think you 
said, already written and told your fia.ther all about it?" 

" Yes sir, " replied Tyrrell coldly. 

" You will think it strange perhaps that I should 
ask you after that to confide it to me. But I had my 
reasons. One of them is, that he was an early 
acquaintance of mine, and when he left you here, he re- 
quested me to keep an eye upon you. "Well, TyrreU, do 
you accept my help on the condition I have named? " 

" Thank you, sir," repUed the boy, in the same tone 
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as before, " I am obliged to you for your offer ; but if 
my father does not choose to advance me the money, I 
will endeavour to pay my debt in some other way. May 
I go, sir, if you please 1 It is getting near prayer time." 

" Yes, TyrrelL I will detain you no longer ; that 
is, no longer than to warn you earnestly against the 
proud and self-sufficient spirit which is weakening, and 
may destroy, within you the germ of much that might 
be great and useful Now good night, and think over 
what the Bible says about the sin of pride, when you 
kneel down to your prayers to-night" 

'' I should like to help the boy out of this scrape 
notwithstanding," thought Mr. Winter, as he watched 
his retiring figure. ^' There are fine points about him, 
and I can't get rid of the notion that he is not really 
80 much to blame as he seems. Well, we shall see 
what can be done — ^we shall see." 

Tyrrell left the room without reply. A struggle 
was going on in his breast, which he could not endure 
that any eye should witness. He was startled and 
half convinced by Mr. Winter's words. He was 
almost on the point of yielding — of telling all — of being 
counselled, comforted, and forgiven. But the Strong 
Man held his citadel too firmly to be thus dislodged ; 
nay, he contrived to turn even the usher's kindness 
into a fresh temptation. As Tyrrell sate down to the 
unfortunate letter, blurred all over with erasures and 
alterations, the thought occurred to him that his 
&ther must be indeed harsh towards him, when even 

X 2 
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a stranger like Mr. Winter felt more compassion tlian 
lie did for his distress. Whj should he then humhle 
himself a second time to obtain what common kindness 
would have granted to the first appeal f He took up 
the letter, and tore it to atoms, as he reflected thus. 
** After all," he thought, " I have my watch still ; and 
if no help comes before Thursday, I can pawn that, and 
obtain the money I require. I am glad I thought of 
that again when I was talking to Mr. Winter just 
now. I would rather lose twenty watches than write 
that letter ! '' 

When Tyrrell knelt down to his prayers that night 
he remembered Mr. Winter's injunction, and tried in 
yain to banish it from his thoughts. What e^ie^the- 
Bible sayl A text stood out very clearly in his recol- 
lection — ^'God resisteth the proud, and giveth grsyce 
unto the humble." He looked at little Freddy, who 
was sleeping peacefully at his side, and could not help 
thinking that they two were apt illustrations of the text. 
PocNT little fellow I How meekly he had taken the sharp 
rebuke given him that evening ; and how Httle did 
it seem to disturb him ! But he himself who deserved 
reproof far more, could not endure the least approach 
to it^ and how unhappy he was in consequence ! Was 
he then fighting against Crod f Was God resisting him ? 
Was that the true explanation of his distress 1 Any- 
how, he could not pray that evening. He rose from 
his knees with a weary sigh, and after tossing restlessly 
about his bed, at length sank into a troubled sleep. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

THE SECOND INNINGS. 

" A JOLLY time this," said Fox to his feat ally Mid 
•^-^ brother in ignorance, Joe Marsh, as thej 
lolled over their books on the Thursday morning after 
Mr. MayheVs departure. ^^ Here has old Eighteen- 
pence been* absent a week to-day, and no talk as yet 
of his coming back. School would be jolly enough if 
this sort of thing would only last^'* 

^^Yes," returned Marsh, "this is something like, 
this is. It is a sight pleasanter saying our lessons to 
little Simcox, who is as blind as a beetle, and as funky 
as an old woman into the bargain I Why I am almost 
sore he must have known that we had the book open 
at the ' Propria quae ' lesson this morning." 

" Mayhew would have found it out double quick," 
said Fox, '^ even if he had been blindfolded. He'd 
have known you never could have got through four 
lines of the repetition straight on end, Joe, except by 
some dodge or other. Trust him for that." 

'^ I don't see why he should have found me out 
sooner than you," returned Marsh, a little affronted. 
" Granting that I have been turned back every repe- 
tition morning this half at that beastly ^Propria qua ' 
kfison, you have been turned back every morning but 
two; and then I believe Mayhew wasn't listening." 
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"I daresay," observed Fox indifferently; "I am 
sore I don't care how often I am tamed back at it, for 
the matter of that What's the good of ' Propria 
que ' to any one, Joe f If a fellow knows a lot of 
French or German, he can come out with it at a 
dinner-party, you know, or when he's talking to the 
ladies, and they think him no end of a swell ; and even 
if he only knows a heap of Virgil, or Horace, or any 
of those chaps, he may bring it in when he's making a 
fipeecL There was a man got elected for our borough 
last summer, they said, all by spouting Horace. But 
a fellow couldn't spout * Propria quse ' to any one ; at 
least, I should think not, Joe, could he 1 " 

" Well, I suppose not," returned Marsh dubiously ; 
" but I am not certain that * Propria quae ' is so very 
easy, after alL There's Tyrrell, whom they make such 
a fuss about. Ee doesn't know all ' Propria quae/ 
that I can answer for." 

" That must be gammon," said Fox contemptuously. 
"Tyrrell is a stuck-up, conceited prig, I grant you that ; 
but hang it, he must know ' Propria quse,' or he 
wouldut be in the first class." 

"I tell you he doesn't," replied Marsh doggedly. "I 
know he doesn't It was only this half that I asked him 
one day, when I hadn't had time toleam the lesson before 
Mayhew came in, what was the English of ^ centussis,' 
and I'll declare he said it was ' a sum of money,' instead 
of ' a hundred asses.' What has an ass to do with a 
sum of money 1 I know I caught it £rom Mayhew" 

" So you did," said Fox, laughing ; " I recollect now 
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what EigHteenpence said about it. But very likely 
Tyrrell didn't understand what you asked him, or 
perhaps was in a hurry, and didn't think." 

** Ah, but that isn't the only time," persisted Marsh. 
** I asked him, only a fortnight ago, just to try him, 
what 'lynx' was. And what do you think he an- 
swered) *AlynxI' WhyeveryOne knows, even /know, 
that the English of lynx is a * spotted beast.' A lynx, 
indeed 1 1 ^wuld be ashamed of such ignorance as that ! 
By the by, is he going to play in the Alphabet match this 
afternoon ) I suppose that will be finished to-day ) " 

*' Yes, I expect so. But as to whether Tyrrell means 
to play or not, nobody knows. You heard the row on 
the Green last Thursday. He was told to get the money 
to pay Giles to-day. He is so awAilly stuck up, that no 
one likes to ask him whether he will be able to pay 
Giles this afternoon ; but most fellows think he won't" 

" What then ; he won't be allowed to play ? " 

** Ko ; and what's more, Bawbones will have him up 
to Brickbats, and there'U be a regular blow-up ! I shan't 
be sorry, for my part It'll take that pride of his down 
a peg or two ; and that is just what he wanted." 

" It won't prevent the supper this evening, will it ? " 
inquired Marsh anxiously ; for it has been beautifully 
said, that there is no human being who does not cliug 
to some one object with affection ; and that object, in 
Marsh's instance, was a suppei. 

" No, the supper won't be stopped," said Fox. "But 
I didn't know you had got a ticket for it How did 
thatr 
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'' Why, you know it is only the first and second class 
fellows, who play in the match, that are properly 
allowed to lie there. But if any of them don't choose 
to come, the obtain may ^ve his place to another 
fellow. That's the role, I flEtncy.'* 

" I know that," said Fox ; " that's how I got my 
ticket. Tyrrell sent an answer to Heath as stiff as a 
poker, to say that he had no intention of being there; and 
so Heath gave me his ticket. That was a good week aga " 

^^ Ah well it is just the same sort of thing with ma 
Stapleton and Robinson have had some blow-up with 
Heath too — something about his having insisted on 
the match going on, I believe ; and they won't go to 
the supper either. Yesterday evening Gore asked me if 
I should like to have a ticket, and of course I said yes." 

" I should think so," returned Fox. " What should 
a fellow mus a good sapper for 1 And what's more," 
he added, lowering his voice, 'Hhe supper will be 
jollier than you expect. There is more money than 
they want for the cricket things this year ; and they 
are going to spend what's over in a jolly bowl of 
punch after supper. "Won^t that be prime 1 " 

" Punch ! *' exclaimed Marsh, licking his lips. ** You 
don't mean that ] Why how will they manage to get 
the rum and the brandy ] There'd be an awful row if 
any fellow was caught bringing them in." 

" Old Giles is to manage that," said Fox. " The 

fellows spoke to him about it last Thursday. He is to be 

t the end of the play-ground wall with the bottles — 

ey*ll be ginger-beer bottles, to avoid suspicion if they 
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should be seen — -just before the play-ground gate is 
locked It will be dusk theoy and we can take them 
straight up into the Long Eoom, and put them away 
till we want them." 

** How will he get them over the wall 1 " asked MarsL 

^He*ll put a ladder against the other side, and 
lower the bottles by a string. Thaf s easy enough* We 
have got things in that way before. It is lucky those 
fellows — ^I mean Robinson and Stapleton — don't choose 
to come. I don*t suppose they would have consented." 

" No, nor Tyrrell either, for the matter of that," 
said Marsh. He would have enlarged still further on 
his favourite theme of the supper, but at this moment a 
sharp reprimand from Mr. Bawdcm, who had noticed 
the inattention of the two boys, reduced them to silence. 
Not long afterwards the hour struck, and the school- 
room was speedily emptied. 

Fox was correct in saying that no one knew what 
Tyrrell intended to do as regarded the Alphabet match. 
He had taken no one, not even Stapleton, into his 
confidence ; and the occurrences of the first day of the 
play had shown so evidently that the issue of the 
game would turn upon the parfc he might take, that 
his movements were watched with extraordinary inte- 
rest. As the hovt drew near when the play-ground gate 
would be opened, every eye, covertly or openly, was 
fixed on him. None of the Brunswickers were more 
anxious in their scrutiny than Heath and Gore; who, 
though they affected to be occupied with other things, 
kent a keen look-out on their dreaded antaj^onist. 
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'< I don't like his looks," said Heath apart to Gore. 
" It may be only that he is trying to carry it off with 
a high hand ; bat I don't think he's up to doing that 
so well, either." 

"Never mind his looks," returned Grore. "He 
hasn't got the money. That I'm sure of. Tve just 
been talking to John again, and he says he's positive 
l^nreU hasn't had a letter by post all the week, and 
that no one has been to see him ; so he can't have got it." 

" * Can't' is a strong word," said Heath. " I don't see 
how he can have got it, I must own. But there's 
something puzzling in his manner of going on. I shall 
be glad when the N's begin the match without him." 

" If he hasn't got the money to pay Giles, he can't 
play, you know. He was positively forbidden to leave 
the play-ground unless he had it." 

" 'Can't,' again, is a strong word," repeated Heath. 
" He may choose to play, though he was forbidden." 

" He would get into a tremendous row if he did," 
urged Gore ; " very likely Rawbones would insist on 
his being expeUed." 

" Very Kkely ; but Tyrrell is resolved, I can see, to 
play this match ; and it is possible he may choose to 
be expelled, rather than be prevented. He is so pre- 
ciously obstinate that I shouldn't be surprised." 

" But Eawdon and Winter will be there. They are 
both coming, I fency ; certainly one of them. Tyrrell 
surely wouldn't venture." 

" Well, but Giles mayn't be on the Green, and if 
he masters saw Tyrrell out there, they would most 
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likely take it for granted that the money was paid. 
If they didn't interfere till the match was over, it 
would be no good." 

"Can't anything be donel" exclaimed. Gore, in 
great trepidation. ** Can't you go to Giles, and make 
him come up before the match begins, and demand his 
money 1 If Bawbones saw that, he'd be sure to ask." 

" 7 can't," replied Heath quietly. " My interest in 
the matter is not enough to induce me to take such a 
step. But you may, and to tell you the truth, if I 
were in your place I should; for I have just heard 
from Brackley that he means to come over once more, 
either this evening or to-morrow, to have a final 
settlement with us, and perhaps Nicolls too." 

"You don't mean that]" exclaimed Gore, turning 
as white as a sheet. 

** I do, though," said Heath. " Look, here is the 
letter. It came this morning. However, here comes 
John to open the gate. A very few minutes will 
settle this matter now." 

The boys pressed through the open door as eagerly 
as if they had been birds released from a cage, and the 
Green was soon thronged with a crowd of eager spectators. 
The players followed more slowly in knots of two and 
three. Presently a loud shout was heard, and Tyrrell 
in his cricket dress was seen advancing from the house. 

** I told you so," exclaimed Heath. " I knew he was 
determined to play, if he were to be hanged for doing it." 

" But gracious goodness, what is to be done? " cried 
Gore, despairingly. " We shall lose the match if he 
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bowls; I know we shall ! All the fellows think so. 
And what will become of me when Bracklej comes % 
Who in the world will lend me the money 1 " 

" Well," replied Heath, " in the first place, and above 
all, don't let us lose our pluck. Tyrrell may bowl badly; 
Bawbones may ask him whether he has paid Giles; and 
Giles may demand the money himself. There are those 
three chances in our fistvour. But if we lose our pluck, 
that's just the same thing as giving the match up.^ 

'^ Can't you delay beginning the game until Baw« 
bones comes out, or till Giles arrives ) " 

^' I'll do what I can ; but Giles may not be here for 
an hour to come. He often doesn't come till quite late." 

" I'll slip away, and run down to his house at once." 

" Yery well," said Heath, who had now carried his 
point ; *' I have no doubt I can put off beginning for 
ten minutes or so. You had better be off at once." 

Gore slipped quietly through the throng of boys, 
and the outer ring of spectators, until he reached the 
covex of the trees and shrubs which skirted one side 
of the green. As soon as he was hidden from sight^ 
he began running with all his speed to Giles's house. 
- Meanwhile Heath, taking aside Jenkins, one of the 
. third-class boys, desired him to go into the house and 
tell Mr. Bawdon and Mr. Winter, that the eleven were 
ready to begin their innings, but would the masteis 
be so kind as to come out, as they did not wish to go 
on with the game until they arrived 1 

Having seen the boy depart on his errand, he with- 
irew quietly into the marquee. 
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"Now then," shouted Robinson, "the N's take 
their places to field Are you all ready? TyrreU, 
you take the first over, if you please. Who go in 
first on your side, Bishop 1 " 

** Fox and Jenkins," replied Bishop. 

** Kow then, Fox and Jenkins ! Where is Jenkins ? " 
continued Bobinson. 

*^ I saw him running into the house only a minute 
ago/' said one of the smaller boys. 

" Bunning into the house— what for 1 " exclaimed 
Bobinson impatiently. " We can't afford to lose time, 
or we shan't finish the match. You must put some one 
else in first, Bishop.** 

" 111 ask the captain," said Bishop, walking away. 

After a few minutes' search, the captain was dis- 
covered putting on his cricket shoes behind a heap of 
jackets in the marquee, and came out to confer with 
Bobinson. 

** Jenkins will be back in a minute, I have no doubt^" 
he said, when the cause of the delay was explained to 
hina. " If he doesn't, we'll put some other fellow in. 
But we always prefer putting Jenkins in first if it can 
be managed. I tell you what though, I'll just go and 
finish putting on my cricket things, and if he is not 
here when I am ready, I will go in myself." 

The captain's cricket shoes appeared to be unusually 
tight that day, for it was a good ten minutes more 
before they were adjusted to his satisfaction. He 
then emerged from the marquee, and was about to take 
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his station at the wicket^ when a cry was raised, 
<< Here's Jenkins coming back, and Winter with him.'' 

Heath glanced rapidly at Tyrrell's £EUse, bat the latter 
preserved the same exterior calmness which he had 
evinced throughout. Heath's mind misgave him more 
and more. There was, however, no use in showing his 
disquiet 

" Oh, here you are, Jenkins ! " he said aloud. " You 
had better take your bat, and go in. I was just going 
to take your place." 

Five minutes more elapsed before Jenkios was ready. 
The N's, all excepting Tyrrell, chafed at the delay. The 
boy made his appearance however at last, and the 
innings commenced. 

It was soon seen that Heath's forebodings were 
well-founded. Fox, with whom the play commenced^ 
had scarcely received a single over of Tyrrell's balls, 
when his wicket, was sent flying. Bishop, Fel- 
lowes, Hall succeeded, but only to meet with a like 
&,te. A few runs were scored off Young's bowling, 
and an occasional bye or wide ball registered. But 
Tyrrell himself hardly gave a single chance. Old 
Crawley, the veteran cricketer of the Martin's Green 
eleven, who stood admiringly by, pronounced him to be 
the best hand whom he had ever seen deliver a ball 
on that Green j and the hopes of the A eleven sunk 
lower and lower with each successive over. Heath, 
who had delayed going in at his proper time in order 
to hear Gore's report of his manoeuvre, lost all 
patience as the time slipped by. Even if he could 
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prevent Tyrrell from bowling another ball now, the 
chances would be greatly against his party. At lengthy 
when on the fall of Hall's wicket, he was preparing 
in despair to succeed to the vacant place, he perceived 
in the distance Qore slowly returning. Desiring 
Earle to go in in his stead, he stepped aside to the 
marquee, and beckoned to Gore to join him. 

" Well, have you seein Giles 1 " he exclaimed im- 
patiently. " Is he coming 1 " 

^ It does not much signify whether he comes or 
not," said Gore. 

^* Why not 1 Does the old rascal refuse to demand 
his money -1 If he does, TU " 

" He can't demand it," interrupted Gore peevishly. 
" TyrreU has paid him ! " 

A shout at this moment warned him that another 
wicket had fallen to the hero of the day ; and with 
an angry malediction, Heath hurried off to take his 
innings. Both he and Gore, who shortly afterwards 
succeeded to Earle's vacancy, put out their utmost 
skill, and made the most desperate efforts to reverse 
the fortune of the day. But it was all in vain. The 
whole of the A's were disposed of with no larger 
score than thirty-three runs, leaving their antagonists 
but foriy-two to obtain; and the N's commencing 
their innings with Tyrrell and Stapleton, ran up this 
amount with the loss of only two wickets, TyrreU 
himself retaining his bat to the end. 

It was, indeed, a signal triumph for him; and the dis- 
comfiture of Heath was complete. But it was observed 
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that the Bnmswickersy thongh greatlj interested by 
the match, and ready enough to applaud the suoc^s- 
fid strokes of other players, bestowed none of their en- 
thnsiasm on Tyrrell. A splendid bail ball, or a slashing 
hit for six ; which, if made by any other of the eleven, 
would have elicited a burst of cheering, was received 
in admiring, but somewhat chilling silence. Even 
when the day was decided in favour of the N's, and 
the shouts of the victors rent the sky, his name was 
not to be heard among those of the heroes selected 
for honour. If he noticed this, however, he did not 
appear to mind it. He had no sooner heard the an- 
nouncement from the scorer that the victory had been 
obtained, than he elevated his bat on his shoulder, 
and without exchangiBg a word with any one, wafted 
quietly off the ground. 

The reader must not attribute this to ungracious^ 
ness, or even to pride— at least, not directly. The 
truth was, he felt unhappy and dissatisfied with him- 
self, and his very success was in some sort a reproach 
to him. He had resolved upon two things immediately 
after hisinterview with Mr. Winter — thAthetJOould play, 
and that his side should win. The malicious attempt 
made by Heath to mortify and humiliate him should, 
he was determined, recoU on its author. He took his 
measures accordingly. Obtaining from Dr. Brooksbank, 
on the following day, leave to go out for half an hour into 
the village — a privilege rarely refused to a first-class 
boy — ^he had paid a visit to the only watchmaker and 
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jeweller wHom Mattin's Careen could boast, and this 
worthy had readily undertaken to purchase his watch 
of him at something less than half its Talue. Tyr- 
rell's programme had been to wait untU the Thursday 
morning, and if no answer shotild then have axiiyed, to 
dispose of his watch, and so obtain the necessaiy 
fimds. But his plans had been interrupted in a very 
unlooked-for manner. He had scarcely returned 
from his expedition, when a note was put into his 
hand, which had just been left at the back door for 
him. The handwriting was a strange scarcely 
legible scrawl, and quite imknown to him. He 
opened it^ not without some secret misgiving j but 
the contents, though unexpected, were by no means 
of a nature to annoy him. 

They were as foUows : — 

'< Martin's Grene neer Lunnon. 

*' Muster Tirrull, up at Brungswik House, to J. 
<}iles Dr. 

**To brakeing two squairS of glas, and six of my 
wife's jampots and the treekel pot, and spiling of my 
best cote as agreed upon, one ginney and a har£ 

"receaved the sam this day, fryeday, April — 18 — 

"J. Giles." 

Tyrrell read this original document two or three 
times through, and then carefully scrutinized every 
comer of the paper, in the hope of discovering some 
due to the person by whom the money had been paid, 
first thought naturally was that his father, though 

T 
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he did not choofw to liold any communication ynih 
bim on the subject^ had taken this mode of removing 
the acandaly which miut attach to the debt if it shoold 
lemain nnpaid. If this supposition was correct, it 
was probable that his &ther had kept the money back 
till just the day when non-payment would lead to 
public notice — intending it to reach Gile6 on the 
Thursday morning, instead of the afternoon of the same 
day. But then on the other hand, Tyrrell did not re- 
member haying mentioned the name of the person to 
whom he had incurred his debt, much less his address, 
and how then could his £i.ther have written to him % 
OoulditbeStapletonI He had certainly said something 
about asking his father to advance the money, and if 
Tyrrell had giTen him any encouragement, would doubt- 
less have offered to do so. Bobinson and he had been so 
anxious to win the Alphabet match, that it was &x from 
unlikely that they had contrived between them, by hook 
or by crook, to raise the money. But no, on reflection, 
that could not be it either. Stapleton could hardly have 
had time to write home^ and get an answer; and who else 
would give him the money) Then again, Tyrrell remem- 
bered what Mr. Winter had said to him. True, he had 
made it a sine quA non that he should tell him every- 
thing connected with the debt, and he had refused to 
comply. But Mr. Wiater might have changed his mind 
on that point afterwards. It was not unlike what he 
had heard of the usher from some of the boys when 
speaking of him. Improbable as this conjecture 
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might appear, it was the least unlikely of any that 
occurred to him. Well, at all events it was b^ond 
his power to discover the trutL He must wait till 
some due presented itsd£ Meanwhile, the debt was 
paid. That was an incontestable &ct ; and he was 
free to play in the match on the ensuing Thursday, 
that was another. Ai^ other boy in the school would 
have made the &ct known to his companions without 
loss of time ; but Tjireli. was naturally reserved, and^ 
moreover, felt a special reluctance to talk on the sub- 
ject. He remained therefore entirely silent respecting 
his release from debt. It must be allowed that it 
afforded him some malicious satisfaction to notice the 
anxiely with which Heath and €K>re looked every 
morning, after the arrival of the post^ to see whether 
there was any letter for him, and. their evident relief 
when the servant passed him by. 

And now he had played, and had won his match. 
He had obtained as complete a triumph as his imaginar 
tion ooidd have pictured, if he had sate down before- 
hand to devise one. Yet he was not satisfied ; nay, he 
was less satisfied, if the truth were told, than he had 
been a week ago, when fiill of shame and alarm he 
had lefb Mr. Winter^s study. Many a conqueror has 
sate down, after the battle, to mourn over his victory ; 
but none have such good cause for doing so, as they 
who have made allies of their own evil passions, and 
by their help have achieved a success tenfold more 
disastrous than defeat itBel£ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE SUPPEB. 

tt A RE not RobinBon and Billy Waters coming to 
«^ the supper 1 " inquired Bishop of Heath, as the 
parly began to assemble in the Long Room that OTening. 
^ Marsh here, says he has got Bill/s place. That 
isn'ttniey isit)'' 

"Yes," replied Heath shortly, "they have both 
sent to say they don't mean to come.'' 

« What a bore ! " said Bishop. « Why, the supper 
won't be half the fun without Billy Waters. That 
lubber Marsh is about as good a substitute for him as 
swipes would be for champagne. Why won't he comel" 

"Sulky, I believe, about the match — about our 
having insisted on its being continued last Thursday, 
when Tyrrell went away." 

" Well, perhaps it was rather sharp practice," said 
Bishop, who was a straightforward fellow. '< But as 
they won, I should think they might have overlooked 
that now." 

"Perhaps they might," said Heath coldly, "but 
there were two parties to that bargain. If they had 
changed their minds about it^ any way I hadn't. I 
had given away their places to Marsh and Jenkins^ so 
there would have been no room for them." 
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** And I suppose Tyrrell isn't coining either, is he^" 
asked Bishop. 

'^ Tyrrell! No, I should think not, indeed!'' retnmed 
Heath, with a short laugh. '^He'd be about as wel«» 
comey I expect^ as Hawbones or old Brickbats himself ^ 
and I guess he knows it. He refused more than a 
week ago." 

^^ Ah, just at the time of that row on the Green— ^ 
the same day on which he found the purse, I suppose, 
hejl I remember he looked tremendously sulky 
when we met him that afternoon." 

^' Purse — ^what purse 1" asked Heath, pricking up 
hisears. 

" Oh, don't you remember the purse with the guinea 
and a half in iti Ah, by the by it was Gore, not you, 
who was hit by the cricket balL I have made a mia* 
take between you and him. I oughtn't to have said any- 
thing about the purse. I promised Tyrrell I wouldn't.'' 

"Well, but now you Jiave mentioned it, you had 
better explain yourself clearly," said Heath, whose 
cariosity was much excited. 

" No," said Bishop bluntly, " I promised I wouldn't 
say anything on the subject, and I shouldn't have 
done so, if I hadn't thought you knew about it 
already. But I don't see that because I said a word 
or two under a mistake, I am bound to say more." 

" As you please," said Heath indifferently. ^* It is 
no business of mine ; only I don't think it is quite 
right that purses should be found, especially puzsea 
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nmntaining gaoh a Bum as a gninea and a half, and all 
mention of the &ct suppressed, I must say/' 

"Well, I don't say that I do either," said Bishop. 
''Bat^ as I said before, Genre and I promised Tynell 
that we would say nothing about it, and when I make 
a promise^ I keep to it. However, Heath, I think the 
supper seems to be ready, and that is a pleasanter subject 
to disouss by agood deaL Shall we take our placesl** 

Heath was about to oomply, when Fox pulled him 
by the sleeva ''I say. Heath," he whispered, ''do 
you know that the things for the punch hare never 
been brought in, after alll" 

''You don't mean that?" exclaimed Heath in a 
tone of great vexation. " Why that scoundrel Giles 
promised that they should be brought to the end of 
the play-ground an hour ago." 

" Well, so they may have been," returned Fox, " for 
anything I know to the contrary. But it appears 
that the play-ground gate was locked half an hour 
earlier than usual this evening." 

"What was that done fori" inquired Heath 
anxiously. " No one suspects anything, I hope) " 

" No, I believe not. But it came on to rain heavily 
just after we came in from the Green, andseYemlaf 
the fellows got pretty nearly wet through, and went in 
to ask for dry things. Mother Brooksbank got savage, 
and sent out to John Browning to go and lock the 
gate immediately. When I went to fetch the bottles at 
the time agreed on with Gile% I found it festened" 
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** What a nuisance !" said Heath. ''Can't we get 
at them somehow or other 1 I don't sappose it's rain- 
ing now, and if it is, it wouldn't hurt us. All the fun^ 
of our supper will be spoilt^ Can't we get oyer the 
gate^ or through it 9 " 

'' If 8 raining cats and dogs," said Fox, ''for that 
matter ; but I shouldn't care twopence about the rabu 
I meant to have put on my cloak in any caacy to hide 
the bottles in. But it is quite impossible to dimb 
over the gate since the new spikes have been put on, 
ind none but the smallest fellows can creep through 
the bars. I don't think there are above two or three 
in the school who could do it." 

"Coidd any one creep through^ do you think 1" 
asked Heath. 

" YeB, I know young Dawes caiL I saw him do it 
one day when he had lefb his watch out. But he's 
away just now. I have no doubt though, that wretched 
little muff Gray could do it easily enough." 

" Fetch him here, and make him do it^" said HeatL 

"There go two words to that baigain," returned 
Fox. " I doubt we shoulda't get him to come^ in the 
first place." 

'<Why notr' said Heath impatiently. "He 
durstn't refuse." 

"Why, you see he sleeps in Tyrrell's room, and 
Tprell has taken liim up a good deal lately. It is aa 
likely as not he would ask who wanted Gray, and for 
what; andwhen he foundout^ would say heshouldn'tgo." 
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^ Confound that l^nrell ! " exdaimed Heaih impa- 
tientlj. *^ He is always in onr way. Well, is there 
any one else in the school who would do as well % " 

« Well, no," replied Fox, " I doubt if there is. You 
see the bars are very near together, and it is a closish. 
thing getting even a little fellow like Dawes or Gray 
through. A bigger fellow certainly could not do it** 

^'Then he must come," said HeatL ^' We are not 
going to have our fun spoiled to please the fancies of 
a fellow like TyrrelL Send a message up to Gray, 
to tell him s(»ae one wants him-— say Winter wants 
him — ^that will do. He will be sure to come then ; 
and Tyrrell will suspect nothing, because Gray is oon* 
stantly being sent for to Hiems's study.*' 

"Well, we can do that," said Fox. " But then 
there is another thing ; I have my doubts whether 
the stupid little muff won't refuse." 

"Kefuse, heyl" said Heath, with another of his 
short laughs. ^ If he does Til undertake to get 
through the bars myself. I never refused when I 
was a junior to do what the big fellows ordered me, 
and I should have got a proper licking if I had. And 
I am not going to let the juniors refuse to do what I 
order them now. Ko, by Jove, not if I know it^" 

Fox went off to put Heath's commands into execu« 
tion. It should be observed, that he had stated what 
was not strictly true, when he said that he doubted 
whether any other boy besides Freddy could be 
squeezed through the bars of the play-ground gate. 
There were one or two of the smaller Brunswickers 
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who were as thiii, if not qttite as short, as he was, and 
it was a question rather of breadth than of height. 
But Fox bore Gray a double grudge ; first, because of 
the humiliation he had undergone at Tyrrell's hands 
on his account ; and secondly, because he had nearly 
got him into a serious scrape with Mr. Mayhew, by 
refusing to endorse the false statements made by the 
other boys. Deeper down than this, and scarcely 
recognized by hixoself , there was another feeling, which 
had its share in inducing him to select little Gray as 
his instrument on the present occasion. Freddy's cou- 
rageous truthfulness was a secret but keen reproach to 
his own laxity of principle. Not but what he thought 
the boy to be an arrant little humbug, and his refusal to 
act like the other fellows mere hypocrisy. Still he did 
not choose to have him setting himself up as better 
than others. He was resolved to bring him down, in 
the eyes of every one, to his own leveL 

He did not find the difficulty which he had antici- 
pated in carrying out his schema It was true, as 
Heath had said, that Mr. Winter had frequently of late 
sent for Gray to his study. It had not escaped the 
nahet^s watchful eye, that Freddy's natural deKcacy of 
ooDStitution scarcely accounted for the emaciation and 
languor which were evidently increasiog on him ; and 
for the last fortnight he had noticed occasionally a 
sharp, hacking cough, which he did not at all like to 
hear. Satisfied that thero was mischief which required 
immediate attention, he had spoken that evening to Dr. 
Brooksbank, and it had been arranged that the doctor 
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was to see Freddy to-morrow. Some hint of this had 
been given to the boy himself; so that he had no 
sooner reoeived a message to the effect that Mr. Winter 
wanted him, than he resumed the clothes which he 
had almost taken o£^ and without demur accompanied 
the messenger. 

He was rather surprised not to be taken to Mr. 
Winter's room; and still more when, on entering the 
8choohxx)m, he found himself in the grasp of two b^ 
fellows, who catching hirn up in their arms, hurried 
to the end of the passage leading to the play-ground, 
and set him down before the iron gate. 

It was a dark evening, and there was no lamp in 
the passage. Freddy looked round him in some little 

standing in the middle of a group of three of the biggest 
boys, whose Ha/o&a he could hardly discern by that light 
" Gray,'' said one of the tallest of the party, whose 
voice he recognized as that of Heath, ^<we are 
going to put you through the bars of the gate. But 
don't be frightened. No one means to hurt you. We 
have left some ginger-beer bottles at the end of the 
play-ground, and can't get through ourselves to fetdi 
them. You must go down to the comer near the poplar, 
and there> you will find the bottles, lying or standing 
on the groimd. Untie the string fastened to them, 
and bring them here." 

Before the bewildered boy could take in the meaning 
of what was said to him, he was lifted by the two 
thers, and slipped between the bars. 
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^'N'ow nm and fetch the bottles," said Heath. 

Gray hesitated before complying. '* There isn't 
anything wrong, is there 9 " he stammered. 

•* Wrong, yon little idiot ! What should be wrong 1 
It is all right. Only make haste, and don't keep us 
waitmg." 

Half assured and half perplexed, the little boy 
obeyed ; and ran as &st as the imperfect light would 
allow him to the place indicated. He had no^hat on 
his head, and his feet were only protected by slippers. 
The boys, to do them justice, had not noticed this ; nor 
did they consider that the rain was filing steadily, and 
the long grass underfoot soaking wet, or they might 
hare desisted from their design. Before Freddy reached 
the comer where the bottles had been deposited, his feet 
were wet through, and the water streaming from his 
head. He found them however without difficulty, 
and disengagiDg them from the strings, returned as 
qolckly as he could. But short as the time of his 
absence had been, it had been too long for the impa* 
tienoe of his schoolfellows. 

** What a time you have been ! " exclaimed one of 
them angrily. '' Here, hand them up, and let us get 
a hold of you, and hoist you in again. There, that 
will do,'' continued the same speaker, as Gray was 
onoe more deposited on his legs on the right side of 
the gate. " Now you had better cut off to bed again 
as quick as you can, instead of shivering there like 
a drowned rat. Who has got the bottles 1 " 

« I have," said another of the party—no other than 
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Fox, who had been removing the corks. '^ It is all 
tight. These two are the brandj, and these the ram : 
capital spirit it is ! " 

" Brandy ! spirit ! " exdaimed Freddy Gray, start- 
ing from the stupor which still appeared to hang 
round hinL' " Why, you told me it was ginger-beer 1 
I am sure you said it was ginger-beer. If I had 
thought " 

" What is it to you what it is, you young whelp I " 
said Heath, interrupting him« ^' No one wants you to 
pay for it, or to drink it either. Be off, do you hear % " 

^' He'll go and teU Winter, if we don't mind," said 
Fox- 

" Oh, will he 1 I think I see him," said the former 
speaker. '< Here, you Oray, do you hear } Promise 
that you won't say anything about this." 

'' I won't unless I am asked," said Gray. 

" And if you are asked, what then — ^what then — do 
you hear?" exclaimed Heath roughly, and catching 
Freddy sharply by the wrist. 

'' I shall tell the truth," said the little fellow faintly, 
for the excitement and exposure to the wet had b^nn 
. to tell upon him. 

"That is to say, you will tell of us, and get us 
flogged, and perhaps expelled. I think I see myself 
letting you do that, don't I ? Just give me that riding* 
whip thera We'll soon set this right, a)Tow, will you 
promise to say nothingaboutthis if the masters ask you)" 

Freddy made no reply; and the whip, which had beeu 
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^ised high in aif , came smartly down on the little boy's 
back, making him wince and writhe with the paia. 

" That is enough, I expect, isn't it 1 You'll promise 
now, won't you 1 " 

No answer agaiii, and a second cut sharper than 
ihe first, followed by a shrill cry from the sufferer. 

" I say, hadn't you better leave him alone ? " remon- 
strated Crore, who was the third of the party. '^ Most 
likely he will never be asked if we let him go. But 
if he makes a great row now, and any one hears him, 
it is just the very thing to get us in for it." 

** You be hanged, Grore ["exclaimed the other angrily. 
" I am not going to be beaten by an obstinate young 
devil like this ! As for their hearing us, thaf s all my 
eye ! There's the schoolroom, and the passage, and the 
dining-room all between us. Now, you young beast, I 
am going to give you the last chance, do you hear ? Will 
you promise to say nothing about this if you are asked)" 

^ I shall speak the truth," said Freddy again, but 
this time hardly able to pronounce the words. 

A shower of stinging cuts succeeded, which was only 
stopped by Gore's seizing his arm, and exclaiming, 
" You really must leave him alone now. Heath. The 
boy has fainted." 

" Fainted 1 thaf s all his gammon," exclaimed Heath. 
"A sharp prod or two will soon bring him to." But the 
tone of his voice did not sound as though he felt the 
confidence he affected ; and a hasty examination showed 
that Gore was right. The boy had undoubtedly 
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swooned. The othen^ a good deal alarmed at this 
unforeaeeii confyreUmps^ eadeayoared to remedy the 
mJHohief aa well aa they were able. They loosened 
Ora/s cravat^ threw some water in his face, and lastly, 
poured a spoonful of brandy down his throat. Pre- 
sently the boy began to show i^ymptoms of returning 
animation* 

'^ Take him upetaiis^" whispered Heath, ** and as 
soon as he has quite reooyered himself, open the door, 
and shove him in. Ten to one Tyrrell is sound asleep 
by this time ; and to-morrow Gray will be all right 
again, TU be bound.'' 

Fox accordingly undertook to perform this office. 
He conveyed Freddy upstairs, half carrying; half 
leading him ; while the others adjourned, with what 
appetite they mighty to partake of the supper in thti 
Long Room, which had been awaiting them for a good 
half-hour past. 

We say, " with what appetite they might,'' because 
there was more than one drawback to the merriment 
of the party. Almost all those present belonged to 
the A side, and they by no means relished the defeat 
they had sustained at the hands of those whom they 
regarded as decidedly their inferiors. Then again, the 
absence of three of the first class was an altogether 
unprecedented circumstance ; and the defection of Sta- 
pleton in particular, who was the life and soxd of such 
gatherings, was greatly felt. Nor were those who had 
but a few minutes before taken part in the persecution 
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0f jitile Gray, over well pleaaed -with thdr evening^s 
work, though they had no idea of the extent of the 
mischief done. The mirth of the supper-table decidedly 
hxmg fire; and it was not until dishes and buves had 
disappeared, and had been succeeded by punch-bowl and 
glasses, that the drooping spirits of the company began 
to revive again. Schoolboys, however, are like weeds 
in May. You may keep them down for a little while, 
but no power on earth will keep them down long. If 
the sword of Damocles itself had been suspended over 
the heads of our youthful revellers, they would have 
forgotten its existence in half an hour, as completely 
as if it had been a gas lamp. They were soon in the 
full swing of jest and laughter ; three talkers at the 
least to one hearer, and each of the three tryiog to 
outdo the other two in the vehemence of his assertions, 
and the marvellousness of his narrations. The confusion 
was at its height, when to the great surprise and 
consternation of the boys, the door at the bottom of 
the staircase was heard to open, and heavy footsteps 
followed, as of persons ascending the stairs. Bight and 
left flew the boys, nimble as minnows when a net is 
dropped among them. Wine-glasses, tumblers, and bowl 
disappeared with a sleight of hand which Herr Frikkel 
himself in later times might have envied : and when the 
door opened, not a vestige remained of the illicit luxu- 
ries wherewith the table had been laden but a minute 
before. The evidence of the sense of smell, however, 
is not so easily suppressed as that of sight; and it was, 
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therefore, with no sliglit feeling of relief tliat the l>oys 
perceived their unexpected visitors to be NicoUs 
and Brackley. 

''We are in London for a week or so before 
joining again," said the latter, as soon as greetings 
had been exchanged, " and we meant to be in time 
for the Alphabet match ; but there was only one 
place vacant by the afternoon coach when we got 
to the office, and we found that Mayhew wanted 
that; so we felt ourselves bound to let bim have it.*' 

** Mayhew, did you say?" asked Fox. " Ihope he 
hasn't returned to Martin's Green." 

'' He has though, as we know to our cost,'' said 
Brackley. " We have been obliged to wait more than 
three hours in London in consequence. I suppose the 
match is decided by this time. We have been taking 
tea with Brooksbank, and he gave us leave to come 
and see you here. But he didn't know whether the 
match was over or not." 

"Yes, it's over," said Heath, with an awkwardness 
in his manner ; ^' we finished it this afternoon." 

''And I take it for granted the A's have won," 
pursued Brackley. " I heard from the Doctor that 
Rivers has left. I shouldn't have backed the N's, if 
I had known that. They must have been quite 
overmatched without him." 

" No, the N's have won," said Heath, in the same 
tone as before. '* We were unlucky." 

"And some of our side played first rate^" added 
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Walker, who was one of the few ITs present. We 
beat them by eight wickets/' 

" You don't say so ! " exclaimed Brackley. ** Why, 
then, I must be a guinea or two richer than I had 
expected to be. You and I had a bet on it, Heath, 
had we not?'' he continued, taking his betting-book 
out of his pocket. " Yes, double or quits, I see, of 
the guinea you owed me on the steeple-chase." 

A smile went round the table at this announcement ; 
for the secret of Hisath's excessive eagerness to win 
the Alphabet match was now explained ; and one or 
two were &r from displeased that his sharp practice 
had fedled of attaining its object. Heath himself did 
not appear to notice it. He drew out his purse, and 
replied, with seeming nonchalance, — 

^* Yes, I am sorry to say it is a true bill against me, 
as Billy Waters says. I owe you two guineas, sure 
enough. Here they are;" and taking out the sum 
named, he handed it to Brackley. 

'< You're a gentleman, sir," said Brackley pocketing 
the money. " And, Gore, I had thiB same wager with 
you, hadn't 1 1 Yes, I see it was double or quits with 
you both to the same amount." 

All eyes were turned on Gk^re, who had been 
keeping himself as much out of sight as possible since 
Brackley's entrance. He iiow got up. "It is all 
right," he said j " I haven't the money here, but I will 
go and fetch it." 

A sarcastic smile gathered on Heath's lips. " He 

z 
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ipin be gone some time, I expect^" muttered he to him- 
8el£ ** I hope Biacklej is in no huny to get back to 
London." 

The other boys did not appear to share his suspicions, 
and Gore's departure excited no remark. The conver- 
sation -was soon resumed, and, enlivened bjthe punch, 
(which, to Fox's great satisfieustioii, the two visitars 
pronounced excellent^) soon engrossed the attention of 
alL The Hussars made many inquiries as to the 
particulars of the Alphabet match ; and were requested 
inretum to famish a full and particular account of the 
steeple-chase, which Nicolls, nothing loath, straight- 
way commenced. ''It was a regular do," he said, 
'* for the knowing ones. The man who was to have 
ridden Blucher fell ill at the last moment, and they were 
obliged to put a fellow on him who had never crossed 
his back before. He didn't know that though he was 
a first-rate fencer, he was not so good at the wide leap. 
In consequence, he didn't press him at the brook, and 
Blucher slipped back into it. Then Wildfire, they 
suppose, sprained her shoulder at the ox-fence, and 
couldn't get over the last leap. It was rather a near 
thing between Crabtree and Drummer-boy ; but Charley 
Barnes, who rode Crabtree, was a knowing hand, and 
brought in his horse just a winner by sheer good riding." 

'' And how about Field Marshal 9 " inquired Bishop 
rather maliciously. '' Didn't he show in front at all)" 

Nicolls laughed. " You must ask Brackley about 
him," he said; "that is a subject on which I am mum." 
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**I don't know why you should be," exclaimed 
IBracldey. '^ Field Marshal was worse ridden than 
even Blucher, and the best horse in the field badly 
ridden can do nothing— every one knows that." 

^'No doubt," said Kicolls demurely. "I don't 
dispute if 

^' Well, but tell us what happened to him, ab all 
events,'' said another of the party. 

** 111 tell you," said Brackley, observing that Nicolls 
continued silent. '^ There is a stupid lubber of a 
fellow always hanging about the officers' stables,, who 
talks by the yard about his riding. He beset me to 
let him ride Field Marshal, and I was fool enough to 

take him at his own valuation" 

** He won two steeple-chases last year, one open to 
all horses," interpolated Nicolls. 

" So he saygf," retorted Brackley, " but I don't know 
wlio else vouches for it ; anyhow, if he rode well then, 
he rode Field Marshal as badly as possible. He made 
the horse thoroughly savage before he came to the 
first fence, and put him at it just where it was 
bluest Ko wonder he couldn't clear it." 
'^ None at all," assented Nicolls. 
The comet uttered a very unparliamentary ezpres- 
sion. '^ I tell you, Nicolls, Field Marshal coxdd have 
cleared that fence as easily as .possible if he had been 
properly ridden. If Heath here had ridden him, he'd 
have gone over it like a bird. He'd beat your favourite 
May Blossom at a leap any day." 
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*' Beat May Blossom at a leap ! " exclaimed Kicolls. 
<< Oome^ that is too strong, Bracklej. You know May 
Blossom is the best fencer in our stables. I didn't 
enter her for the steeple-chase, because I knew she 
ooiddn't go the pace against Wildfire and Blucher; 
but as for fencing, Wildfire herself is hardly her match." 

« V«ry well, Nicolls, let us try it. Both the horses 
are in London ; well bring them down, and try them on 
Barker^s Common for an even tweniy, any day you like." 

"With all my hearty" cried Nicolls, "and the 
sooner the better. We'U send a fellow with, some 
hurdle or a bar, and put up a leap. There's a good 
stretch of turf on the common; just the place for 
trying it." 

"^'You needn't take anything there," said Heath. 
** Several fences, some of them pretty stiff ones, have 
been put up there this spring. There's a fellow who 
they say wants to enclose it." 

" AH the better," said Brackley. « What day shall 
we name, Nicolls f " 

" I don't care," replied Nicolls. " Saturday, the day 
after to-morrow, if you Hke." 

"Say Monday," urged Pellowes. "Monday is a 
half-holiday — old Brooksbank's birthday, you know. 
All the school will have leav« to go out in the after- 
noon, and then we can see the match. Any other 
day we should be prevented." 

" Very well," said Brackley. " I have no objection 
if Nicolls hasn't." 
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"None in life," returned Nicolls. "Monday, 
then, be it, weather permitting, at three o'clock, on 
Barker^s Common. Tom Lawes will ride for me. 
Whom do 70U mean to put on Field Marshal, 
Brackley 1 " 

"I don't know yet;" replied Brackley; "but as 
there is no restriction to weight, there is no need 
to name the riders. Let any one we like ride, I say. 
Have you any objection 1" 

"Certainly not," said Nicolls. "Well, that is 
settled, then; and now I think it is time that we 
should be going. We shall have the Doctor coming 
to look after us, and make sure that we are not cor- 
rupting the morals of his pupils." 

They were rising to take their leave, when Heath 
interposed. He had been carefully watching Grore 
while this conversation was passing, and noticed that 
about a quarter of an hour after his departure, he 
had returned, and resumed his place at the table. 
Heath was puzzled at his re-appearance. Had he 
really contrived to borrow the money, as he had 
been talking of doing ; or had he been deceiving him 
throughout, pretending that he was unable to raise the 
sum he required, while he had it all the while snugly 
in his purse? or did he, again, hope that the two 
young officers would take their leave to the Bruns- 
wickers without recurring to the subject of his debt 1 
Gore's demeanour, as he scrutinised him closely, did 
not &YOur either of the two former suppositions. He 
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eyidenilj flurried and nervous, and filled his glass 
80 often as to provoke the remonstFanoes of his neigh- 
bours. '^ He has £suled in obtaining it^'' was Heath's 
internal oomment) ^'and has slnnk quietly back, 
tliinlHng that his return is less likely to be noticed 
than his protracted abeence.". Heath, however, was 
not disposed to let him escape. He had resented his 
interference in behalf of Freddy Oray, and was pair- 
ticularly provoked of his having kept the a£[air of the 
purse from him. As the guests got up to say good- 
bye, he observed carelessly, but in a tone whioh every 
one could hear, — 

" By the by, Brackley, Gore and I paid you our 
wagers, did we not? Oh, yes," he resumed, a minute 
afterwards, affecting to look at his purse j " I see I 
have^ at all events." 

<<A11 right,'* said Brackley; "you paid me, cer- 
tainly ; but I don*t think somehow that Gore did." 

^^No," said Gore quietly, though with a look at Heath 
which showed that he fully understood the other's 
malicious motive. " I had not got it with me at the 
time, but I have brought it now ;" and as he spoke he 
put the simi named into Brackley's hand. 

" He must have got old Hiems to lend it him, after 
all," thought Heath, as the party left the Long Boom, 
and dispersed to bed. " Well, sofb as Hiems is, I didn't 
think he'd have come into that. I wonder what 
precious story Gore trumped up to get him to 
doit?" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SENDING TO COYENTAY. 

MES. BEOOKSBAKK was seated in her sanctum 
at half-past seYen in the morning, OYerlooking 
the clothes which were about to be sent to the wash, 
and taking careful note of the buttonless slecYCS, torn 
collars,and ink-begrimed wristbands which were heaped 
in prodigal abundance before her. Long experience of 
the ways of boys had taught her that most difficult of 
all Yirtues, toleration; and she only shrugged her 
shoulders, or turned up her eyes in patient wonder, 
when some shirt-front displaying a gaping wound which 
had laid it open from shoulder to shoulder, or a pair 
of stockings " punched full of deadly holes," — ^the result^ 
apparently, of playing prisoner's base without shoes, — 
was submitted to her view. But even her philosophy 
was sorely tried by the condition of the linen brought 
for examination that morning. As has been already 
intimated, heavy rain had set in on the previous after- 
noon almost immediately after the conclusion of the 
cricket matcL But the majority of the boys, instead 
of seeking the shelter of the house, had amused them- 
selYcs by what they were pleased to term a " chivy ; " 
that is, a species of steeple-chase over the ploughed 
fields and ditches at the back of Brunswick House. 
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The Boil in that neighboiirhood being for the most 
part a heavy blue clay, of a highly tenacious character^ 
the condition of their clothes, on their return home, 
transcended aU power of description. Tried by this 
extremiiy of proTocation, the worthy lady looked round 
for her confidante, Martha, intending to fire a salvo of 
complaint into her, as the only suitable target against 
whom it could with any effect be directed. But she 
was fortunately absent ; and the next minute a tap at 
the door was heard, and Tyrrell presented himself. 

^* I wish to speak to you, ma'am, or to Dr. Brooks- 
bank, about Gray, the boy who sleeps in my room," he 
began. '' I am afraid he is veiy ill, and some one 
ought to go to him." 

'' Dr. Haughton is to see him this morning," replied 
Mrs. Brooksbank. " He has got a cough, I know, and 
he is very delicate at all times. But do you mean that 
he is more than usually ill to-day ) " 

" I am afraid he is, ma'am. When I awoke this 
morning he was lying awake, as I thought ; for his 
eyes were wide open, only they had a strange look in 
them, and he did not know me, or (so &r as I could 
make out) * even see that I was in the room. He had 
quite a colour in his cheeks, and his hands were diy 
and burning hot. He made no answer when I spoke 
to him, but began talking to himself in an odd, 
rambling way. I thought it better to come and tell 
you, instead of going down to the schoolroom." 

" You did quite right, Tyrrell. I will go and see 
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him at once. Was he out yesterday in the rain, I 
wonderl" 

"I think he must have been," said Tyrrell ; " for I 
noticed that his shirt and stockings, which were lying 
on the floor, were soaking wet." 

" Ay, ay," groaned Mrs. Brooksbank. " That's it, 
sore enough. What madness, to be sure ! But boys 
will be boys : old or young, strong or weak, if s all the 
same. I only hope serious mischief may not have been 
done. I will go and see him immediately. I suppose 
he is stm in bed)" 

As Mrs. Brooksbank was leaving the room, she 
almost ran against her henchwoman, Martha, who 
hurried in full of the importance which an unexpected 
piece of news imparts to your thoroughgoitig gossip. 

" Oh, ma'am, and what do you think have hap- 
pened)" she b^an. "There's Mr. Mayhew, the 
aromatical master — ^heVe just come back, ma'am, and 
heVe been asking all the servants if they've found his 
purse, ma'am, as he lost on the day he went away ; 
yesterday, that is, was a week. I'm sure, as cook says, 
if any of the servants had picked it up, the/d have 
brought it to you or to the Doctor straightways, they 
would — or any of the young gentlemen either, to be 
sure, ma'am, meaning no offence to them by not 
mentioning them before. If I might speak my mind, 
as cook says " 

"What was the purse like?" inquired Tyrrell, 
interrupting. 
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** Well, Mr. Tyrrell, he says it were a brown leather 
purse, as opened and shnt with a spring. But, aa I 
said to cook, purses like that is as common as common ; 
and who's to know one £rom another 1 If I might 
speak my mind ** 

'^Was there much money iu it?" asked Mis. 
Brooksbank. 

" Well, ma'am, he says as they were a giunea and 
a hal^ one half-a-crown, two-shillings, aud a sixpence ; 
leastways, he's sure about the gold, but he cannot 
speak certain to the silver. Now, as cook truly says, 
if you cau't speak certain, where are jou 1 There's a 
many purses with money in them — gold and silver 
both ; and some holds one sum, and some another. If 
I might be permitted to speak my mind ^" 

'' I am sorry to interrupt you, Martha," said Mrs. 
Brooksbank, cutting short for the third time the 
expression of the worthy woman's mind. '' But we 
must go and see Master Qray, who is, I am a&aid, very 
ill ; " and followed by her trusty attendant, she left the 
room, while Tyrrell descended the stairs to join his 
companions. He found that morning school was just 
over, but the boys had not yet left the schoolroom. 
Mr. Mayhew also was still at his post. 

He went straight to his desk to take out the purse, 
which he had almost forgotten ; the anxieties of the 
past week having driven everything else out of his 
mind. He was glad, however, now that he had said 

thing on the subject, as it was evident that it would 
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only haYe occacdoned uimeoessaiy trouble. Drawing 
the article in question out of the drawer in which it 
had been deposited, he leisurely opened it, to see 
whether Mr. Mayhew's report of its contents had been 
accurate. Yes, there was the half-crown, the two- 
shillings, and the sixpence. But the guinea and the half- 
guinea^ where were they ? Why what could this mean) 
They were gone. Ko, that was impossible. They 
must haYe slipped in between the pocket and coYer of 
the purse, or dropped out into the drawer, when he last 
placed it there. But he searched cYcry nook, first of 
tbe drawer, and then of the whole desk, as well as the 
purse itself, in Yain. The two gold coins were certainly 
gone, and who in the world could haYe taken them ? 
He belicYed that he had always been careful to fasten 
his desk, which shut with a spring lock. Certainly he 
had found it locked that morning ; and it was only 
yesterday that he had ascertained with his own eyes 
the presence of the gold. While he sat musing OYer 
this strange mishap, he was suddenly startled by 
hearijig his name called aloud. He looked round, and 
saw that it was Mr. Mayhew who had spoken. 

" Tyirell,'' said the usher, '< I asked the boys during 
your absence, a quarter of an hour ego, whether any 
of them had seen a purse, which, so far as I know, I 
must haYe dropped on leaYing Brunswick House last 
Thursday. They all tell me that they haYe not ; but I 
haYe learned since from Heath, that you did find a 
purse on the day I haYe named. Is that so 9 " 
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" Yea, sir," replied Tyrrell, with an awkwardness 
of manner which was evident to all who saw him. 

" Yon did ? Why did not you publish the feet of 
your having found it 1 It would have saved a good 
deal of trouble, and some little ill-will." 

Tyrrell did not know very well what to answer. His 
real motive had been unwillingness to follow Gore's sug- 
gestion. He could not, of course, assign that as the 
explanation of his conduct; and he was sensible that 
the reasons he had alleged to his two schoolfellows 
would not sound very convincing if he were to repeat 
them now. 

" I don't quite know, sir,'* he replied at last. " I 
thought it was better not to mention it at first." 

" Well, I don't agree with you ; but at all events 
be so good as to bring the purse here now, and let ma 
see if it is mine." 

TjnreU complied, but with the same air of embarrass- 
ment which had characterized him throughout. 

" Oh, yes," said Mr. Mayhew, as his eye fell on the 
purse, " that is mine sure enough. But, Tyrrell," he 
added, a moment afterwards, " the money is not right. 
There were a guinea and a half in it, unless I am 
greatly deceived ; a guinea and a half, and about five 
shillings in silver. The silver is here, but not the 
gold. What has become of it 1 " 

There was a dead silence through the schooL 
Tyrrell coloured crimson, as he felt that every eye was 
fixed upon him, and it was with a great effort that he 
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aaiswered at last^ '' I do not know. I haye kept it 
locked up ever since I found it/' 

** You do not know 1 That is strange. Do jou 
mean that you have never seen the guinea and a half 
at all I I may have been mistaken, of course " 

*^ No, sir," interposed Bishop, who had been stand- 
ing by, listening to what was passing. '^ You are not 
mistaken about that^ sir. Gore and I saw the purse 
almost immediately after Tyrrell found it^ and I recol- 
lect quite well that the guinea and a half were there." 

** And why did not you mention the finding of the 
purse at the time 1 " asked Mr. Mayhew, turning to 
the speaker. 

'' Tyrrell made us both promise that we would not. 
We advised him to put up a notice in the school about 
it; but he said he thought it best to say nothing 
about it for the present." 

** On what day do you say this purse was found f " 
inquired Mr. Bawdon, who, accompanied by Mr. 
Winter, had come into the school-room and joined the 
party unperoeived. 

*^ Thursday last," returned the ciphering mast«r, ''the 
day on which I went away. I dropped it, no doubt, in 
the passage as I was hurrying out to join the coach." 

'' The afternoon coach )" pursued Mr. Bawdon. 

** Yes, the afternoon coach," replied Mr. Mayhew. 
"Why do you ask that!" 

" Then I suppose Tyrrell found this purse," pur^ 
sued Mr. Bawdon, " when Mr. Winter and myself sent 
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him in from the Green, about four o'clock in the after- 
noon) Is that so, Tyrrell 9" 

** Tes, ax" retomed the boy addressed. 

'' Hem 1 there is another question which I wish to 
ask you, TyrrelL Do you remember that you were 
positiyely ordered not to go beyond the play-ground, 
until your debt to Giles was paid )" 

" Yes, sir, I remember that." 

" Indeed ! Well, I was not on the Green yesterday 
afternoon, but I learn from Mr. Winter that you were 
out there, taking part in the match. Am I to under- 
stand that you have paid the money, which you then 
admitted that you owed 9 " 

'' Giles has been paid, sir," replied Tyrrell. 

'' He has % What was the amount of the debt 1 
I am not sure that my memory is correct, and I should 
not like to make a mistake." 

'' A guinea and a half," answered the boy addressed ; 
but as he named the sum, its strange identity with 
that now found to be missing occurred to him, and 
communicated additional awkwardness to his manner. 
It was evident that others besides himself noticed the 
coincidence. A most ominous silence ensued, which 
was at last broken by Mr. Winter. 

"Tyrrell," he said, "I observed just now, that 
when Mr. Bawdon asked you whether you paid Giles, 
your answer was not that you had done so, but that 
* Giles had been paid.' Why did you put it in that 
way 1 Did you pay Giles yourself 1 " 
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" No, sir." 

*^ How then anil bj whom was he paidf' 

'^ I do not know." 

" You don't know) Surely that is strange, Tyrrell I" 
observed Mr. Mayhew. ^ How did you come to 
know that Giles had been paid at all, if you neither 
paid him yourself nor know who did so ) " 

''He sent me a receipt for the money," replied 
l^rrrelL His manner, constrained, and to all appear- 
ance sullenly defiant^ was greatly against him, and 
Mr. Mayhew proceeded in a severer tone than before. 

** Sent you a receipt ) Why did he send it to you 
if you did not pay the money 1 " 

'' I cannot say," answered Terrell shortly. '' I did 
not ask him." 

''That is not the way to speak, sir," said Mr. 
Bawdon, interposing. " Have the goodness to go and 
fetch the receipt of which you speak. I suppose you 
still have it by you 1" 

Tyrrell turned short round, and, walking straight to 
his desk, took out a written paper, which he handed 
to Mr. Bawdon without a word. 

The three ushers examined it closely, and then con- 
ferred apart. " You see the name of the person who 
paid it is not mentioned," remarked Mr. Winter. " I 
do not think it impossible, or even very unlikely from 
what I know of Mr. Tyrrell, that he sent the money 
to GUes, and ordered him to forward the receipt to 
his son." 
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" Well, Winter, I can't agree with you," said Mr. 
Bawdon ; " I wish I could. To me the whole thing 
is suspicious in the extreme. In the first place, there 
is his suppression of the fact of finding the purse. 
That isn't like a boj, in mj opinion > nor does there 
appear to have been anj motiye for it, unless wb 
suppose that he wanted to use the money for some 
purpose '* 

''To be sure he might have intended to use it 
temporarily," said Mr. Winter, who remembered that 
Tyrrell had said something to him about finding " some 
other mode of paying Giles," if no one should adyance 
him the money, and remembered also that he had said 
so on the veiy evening after finding the purse. '' He 
might have intended to use it, meaning to replace it. 
That of course would be wrong, but not actual theft, 
like the other." 

'' Just so," continued Mr. Bawdon, '' and he hoped 
that the owner woxdd not turn up at all ; or, at all 
events, not until he had got the money from some 
one, so as to be able to replace it. That wotdd ac- 
count also for the payment to Giles having been 
made, as it seems it was, anonymously." 

«I don't agree in that," said Mr. Winter. «I 
cannot think him capable of low cunning, such as 
that would be." 

" Well," said Mr. Mayhew, " I am afraid I must 
agree with Eawdon — ^to some extent^ at all events. 
But I do not wish any farther steps to be taken in 
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the matter. I caimot be podiiYe that the gninea and 
a half were in the purse when Tyrrell found it ; and 
it appears that it was in the hands of Bishop, and 
some other boy, as well as Tyrrell. They therefore 
might have abstracted it as well as he, and nothing 
could be more painful than throwing about suspicions 
from one boy to another. We can keep a sharp look-out 
on Tyrrell and the others. He is, in my judgment^ but 
a poor dissembler, and if guilty will soon be found 
out.*' 

" 1 have no objection,'* said Mr. Rawdon. ** Boys," 
he added in a louder tone, you had better all of you 
go into the play-ground, and make the most of your 
time. It only wants twenty minutes to the school 
hour. Tyrrell, you can remain here if you like, 
and make a further search. If you should by any 
chance find the money, you will of course bring it to 
Mr. Mayhew.** 

**By the by, "Winter," he resumed, after all Hie 
boys except Tyrrell had taken their departure, ** do 
you know that little Gray is seriously ill ? " 

** 1 know he has been ill for some tune past," said 
Mr. Winter. ''Dr. Haughton was to see him to- 
day." 

^ Ah, but he is much worse than usual to-day. It 
seems he went out with a good many of the other 
boys in the rain yesterday evemngy when he got wet 
through, and did not change his clothes tOl he went to 
bed. He awoke in a high fever this morning and 

2 A 
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Mrs. Brooksbank has seat off straiglit for Haughton a 
quarter of aa hour ago." 

« Poor little fellow!" said Mr. Winter; " there will 
be just time for me to go up and see him before 
schooL" '' He has but a poor chance against fever, I am 
a&aidy" thought the usher as he ascended the stairs. 
''I doubt we shall ever see him in the schoolroom 
again, and yet I hardly know that I can wish him to 
get over it. It could only be for a few years, or more 
probably months, even if he did." 

Freddy was lying broad awake, with Mrs. Brooks- 
bank keeping watch over him, and Dr. Haughton 
Btanding at his bedside. The little bo/s cheeks were 
hot and flushed, and there was a strange brilliancy in 
his eye, which told but too surely that fever had set 
in. He had been lying for some time in a dull 
stupor from, the racking pain of his temples, but he 
brightened up a little when Mr. Winter entered, and 
feebly held out his hand to him. Dr. Haughton 
shook Ins head after feeling the pulse, and applying 
the stethescope to the chest of his little patient. 

"Where do this hofs Mends livel" he asked, 
taking Mrs. Brooksbank aside. "They ought to be 
written to forthwith. The fever will run as high, I 
expect, as the exhaustion of the system will permit ; 
and there can be, I should fear, but faint hope of his 
rallying afterwards. There is deep internal mischief 
over and above this present attack. Altogether I 
never saw a more alarming case." 
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'^ He has no near relatives or friends/' said Mrs. 
Brooksbank. '^Poor little fellow, lie lost both his 
parents within a twelvemonth; the last of them a 
few months ago. His guardian is only a distant 
connection. He lives a long way off, and is a busy 
man. Dr. Brooksbank will of course write to him, 
but I shotdd doubt his being able to come.'' 

*' Poor little boy ! " said the doctor compassionately. 
''Well, my dear madam, all that can be done is to 
keep the room as cool and quiet as possible for the 
next few days. Delirium will probably set in before 
evening, though I scarcely think it will last very long. 
I was going to say, let no one but the nurse and 
yourself enter the room, but I think I mnst make an 
exception in Mr. Winter^s &vour; the little fellow 
is evidently fond of him, and he has, it seems, but 
few friends." 

Mrs. Brooksbank looked towards the bed, and saw 
that Freddy had clasped the ushei^s hand as he sat 
beside him, and was leaning his cheek against it. The 
tears came into her eyes as she replied, — 

"Yes, Mr. Winter is greatly beloved by many of the 
boys, and has always been very kind to little Gray. 
I have no doubt he will come and see him as often as 
he can." 

In the meantime a different scene was passing in 
the play-groimd, to which the boys had retired in 
obedience to the order of the ushers. There was no 
time to commence any game before school, and a 
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groap, consisting chieJQiy of the first and second class 
scholars, had assembled round a large seat which 
stood tinder one of the trees. The topic of their 
conversation was, naturally enough, the disappearance 
of Mr. MayheVs money from the purse found by 
Tyn^^ ^0 ^ys ^ general were disposed to take 
Mr. Bawdon's view of ihe matter, or even a more 
sevwe one ; for Tyrrell was generally unpopular with 
the Brunswickers, -and one x>r two were his bitter 
enemies. 

** It is veiy well for him to say he doesn't know 
what has become of the money," remarked Fox. ** If 
he doesn't, every one else does, I expect." 

** I always thought Giles's being paid as he was, 
just in time for the match, a very suspicious thing," 
said Heath. '' I know Tyrrell had made up his mind 
that he would play yesterday, come what m%ht." 

** Tes, and he is the sort of fellow that would 
sooner be hanged than be beaten," observed Fellowes. 
** But the most suspicious thing, to my mind, is his 
having made you two fellows promise to say nothing 
about finding the purse. What on earth induced you 
to agree to it ] " 

" Well, he made such a point of it," said Bishop, 
** that we didn't like to refuse, and I for one didn't 
see that any harm would come of it. Of course we 
couldn't guess that he meant to pay old Giles with 
the money he had found — could we, Gorel" 

**We don't exactly know — ^we are not quite sure, 
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that lie did pay Giles with it,* said €rora " For my 
part I think he might have dropped it somewhere ; 
or perhaps Mr. Mayhew was mistaken in thinking that 
there were a giunea and a half-guinea in the pursa'* 

'^ Mistaken!'' exclaimed Bishop. **Why I saw 
the money with my own eyes, and so did yon, Gora 
Do you mean to say you did not t * 

'*I couldn't be sure. I shouldn't like to take my 
oath to it," said Gore ; '' and besides, as I said before, 
even if it was there, he might have dropped it out of 
the purse on the way to the schoolroom." 

^* It would have been certain to be found by some 
one," said Heath, ''if it had been dropped in the house, 
and whoevar found it would have mentioned it." 

** I don't see that)" said Stapleton. '' You all of 
you, except Gore, seem to be in a great hurry to 
make out that Tyrrell has stolen the money. But I 
don't see any proof at all : and I think he has always 
shown himself as honourable a fellow as any one in 
the schooL He might have dropped it out of the 
purse, as Gore suggests, before he put it away; or 
again, somebody might have taken it out of the purse 
while it was in his drawer." 

" No, that coxdd not be," said Gore hastily. " He 
said expressly that he had always kept his desk 
locked, you know." 

Heath glanced keenly at the speaker, thoug|h he 
made no remark; but Stapleton exclaimed at once, 
'' If he did, that surely does not look as though he 
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had taken it. If he had been guilty, he wotdd have 
tried to make out that somebody else might have got 
at the parse. I don't think we have the slightest 
gronnd for sospectiiig Tyrrell at all/' 

This WB8 carrying the adyocacy of his Mend's 
cause too fiir ; and, as is generally the case, did not 
assist it. <^ Welly Billy," said Bobinson, who had 
hitherto said nothing, '' I am inclined to agree with 
you so &r, that I think there is no proof against 
l^rrrell ; but I really can't say there is no ground for 
suspicion. Hus is a serious matter, and some step 
ought to be taken about it. The majority of those 
who have spoken seem to think Tyrrell guilty ; but 
there are a good many who haye said nothing as yet 
I should like to ask you," he continued, turning to a 
knot of boys, consisting of Hall, Middleton, Walker, 
and one or two others, *^ what you think of it 1 " 

** My opinion is, he took it," said HalL 

« I think it is yeiy suspicious," cried Middleton. 

"And so do I," "and I," "and I," chorussed a 
number of yoices. "And I think Tyrrell ought to be 
sent to Coventry by the whole school," added Fox ; 
which sentiment received a considerable, though not 
universal approval. 

'' It is a shame ! " shouted Stapleton indignantly, 
" an abominable shame ! If you send him to Coven^ 
try, you may send me along with him. Bobinson, I 
didn't think you cotdd be so unjust. As for Heath 
here, he hates Tjrrrell, as every one knows ; and Fox 
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Las had good reason to dislike him too. He'd like to 
serve him out now for one or two thrashings he has 
giYeii hiDL I know all that well enough; but^ 
Robinson, I thought you were more generous." 

Bobinson coloured a little. Perhaps his conscience 
warned him that he did not r^ard the rival, who had 
wrested the first-class prizes from him, with any great 
amount of &vour. But he was an honourable- 
minded boy, and Stapleton's appeal was not made in 
vain. 

<<I hope I am not ungenerous," he said, more 
calmly than might have been expected. ''As head 
boy it was my business to ask the other fellows what 
they thought about it. It does not follow that I 
concur in their opinion. But I have a suggestion to 
make, in which I hope we may all agree. You see 
the only ground on which Tyrrell can reasonably be 
saspected of taking the money is, that he wanted to 
pay Giles with it — ^iii fact, that he did pay Giles with 
it. Now I think the fairest thing will be for two of 
us to go down to Giles, and ask him who did pay him." 

« Tyrrell will be sure to have made him promise 
to say, that it was some one else," objected Heath. 

'' Perhaps," said Bobinson, '' though I doubt 
whether Giles, — ^who doesn't at all like Tyrrell, — ^would 
consent to do so. But remember, he may have been 
paid by Tyrrell's father, or some other person, who 
has evidently had no communication with Tyrrell on 
the subject. In that case I think we ought all of us 
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fully to acquit him of any suspicion. On the oth^ 
hand, Giles may refuse to say who it was ; and may 
further refuse to say that it was not Tyrrell, in which 
case it will be a rery suspicious business ; or, once 
more^ he may eren inform ns that it was TyrrelL'' 

^ You heard Tyixell himself deny that he had paid 
ii^" interrupted Stapleton. 

^ Just so, Stapleton; that wotdd only make the case 
stronger. Well then, if we find that Tyrrell did pay 
it himself, it will amount to such strong evidence 
against him, that the school ought in my opinion 
to send him to Coventiy. But I must add, that for 
my part, I don't believe you will find that Tyrrell 
did pay him. What do you think of my proposal I " 

<<I think it a fair one, and does you honour, 
Bobinson," said Stapleton. '* I for one am willing to 
abide by it." 

*^And so am I," said Gore, evidently somewhat 
to the surprise of Heath, who again turned a scru- 
tinizing look upon hinL 

Beveral others of the boys, foremost among whom 
was Bishop, also expressed their approval. 

^< And who is to see Giles on the subject %^ asked 
Bobinson. 

" You yourself, Bobinson," cried several of the boys, 

"I have no objection," said Bobinson, "but I 
wotdd rather some one went with me. Will you go, 
Stapleton ? As you are Tyrrell's firiend in the matter, 
it is fair that you shotdd." 
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"I will do so most wiUingly," returned the boy 
addressed. '' We will get leave to go out immediately 
after dinner, and come back and tell you all wbat we 
have heard as soon as possible." 

The others assented to this, and the school-bell 
ringiBg almost immediately afterwards, the boys 
returned fo the house. 

It was with feelings of more than ordinary interest 
that the Brunswickers assembled under the play- 
ground trees that afternoon to await the return of their 
emissaries. The feeling against Tyrrell perceptibly 
abated as the day passed on. It was more personal 
dislike, than the facts of the case, which had in- 
duced the greater part to join in the outcry against 
him ; and as excitement cooled down, they began to 
perceiye this &ct, and feel somewhat compunctious 
about it Tyrrell was a haughty and ungracious 
fellow, and they would like to see his pride brought 
down j but in their cooler moments they could scarcely 
believe him capable of theft. All that was known 
about him discouraged such a notion. As they sat or 
lounged in every variety of attitude, awaiting im- 
patiently the reappearance of Bobinson and Stapleton-^— 
who had been away more than twice the time assigned 
as the probable limit of their absence — ^the opinion 
almost unanimously expressed was, that Tyrrell 
wotdd be honourably acquitted. But a great surprise 
awaited them. At the end of another quarter of an 
tour the two first-dass boys entered the play-ground; 
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bat the ezpressioii of their &ces, particularly that of 
Stapletoxky was one of mingled astonishment and 
vexation. 

''Well, Bobinson/' said Heath as they came up, 
*' have you found out who paid Giles 1 " 

** I am soiry to say we have/* returned Bobinson. 
** Giles made no sort of difficulty in answeiing the 
question. He had been paid by a letter containing 
the money, and received it as &r back as this day 
week, — Friday, that is the 14th.'' 

" The day after Tyrrell found the purse," observed 
Heath. 

"Just so," resumed Bobinson. "But the letter 
was dated Thursday. To prevent all possibiUty of 
mistake, Giles gave me the paper — it is rather a 
written paper than a letter — in which the money 
was enclosed. I will read it out to you : — 

* From Wm. Tyrrell ; the amount of his debt. 
April 13th, 18 — . Be good enough to acknow- 
ledge its receipt.' 
I am sorry to say neither Stapleton nor myself 
has the least doubt that it is Tyrrell's handwriting. 
But you can look at it yourselves." 

The boys crowded round the letter. There oould 
be no question about it. Tyrrell's handwriting was 
peculiar, and coidd hardly be mistaken. It was cer- 
tainly his. 

" Well, then," said Heath, when the first excitement 
had a little subsided, *^ I conclude the resolution to 
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irMcli we came, in event of its being proved that 
Tyrrell did pay Giles the money, will be carried 
out 1 " 

" Yes," said Stapleton sadly ; " I agreed, and I 
shall keep to my agreement." 

" Then Tyrrell is to be sent to Coventry by the 
whole school," said Eobioson in a loud xxme. ^' You 
hear that, all you fellows)" 

" Yes," said Bishop, " we hear it, and we mean to 
act upon it too." And a general murmur ratified hiti 
words. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

qobe's compukctioh. 

rpHE resolution arrived at in the last chapter "was 
-^ at onoe put into execution^ with all the demoa- 
atratiyeness which boys love to display on such 
occasions. Tyrrell was never invited to take part in 
any of the games, either in the play-ground or on the 
Green. If he approached any group of boys who were 
talking together, the group dissolved itself forthwith. 
The Brunswicker who chanced to find himself next to 
Tyrrell in the school-room or elsewhere, vacated his 
place as speedily as he could ; and if he addressed a 
question to any of his school-fellows, it received either 
no answer at all, or the coldest and shortest that could 
be returned. Most boys would have perceived the 
ban under which they lay very soon after its proclama- 
tion ; but Tyrrell joined so little in the amusements 
of the school, and was himself so reserved in his inters 
course with others, that it was some time before he 
discovered the &ct. It was not until the Sunday 
morning, when the boys were being marshalled in the 
order which time-honoured tradition prescribes as 
the only fitting one for walking to church in — viz., 
two and two, the pairs being made up of boys as nearly 
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of the same height as poscdble— that the real state of 
things dawned upon him. He not only fotind himself 
alone in his glory, but perceived that an elaborate 
arrangement had been adopted for the express purposei 
evidently, of leaving him in that position. Stapleton, 
who had almost invariably of late been his companion, 
had now attached himself to Bishop ; while Bishop's 
old associate, Fellowes, had taken up with a boy of the 
second class. . He was obliged to walk alone to 
church, and would have had to sustain the same 
(xdeal on his return^ if Mr. Winter, who had noticed 
the manoeuvre of the boys, and suspected the meaning 
of it, had not relieved him from his embarrassment by 
inviting the individual thus tabooed to walk with 
him. 

Tyrrell did not very clearly understand the cause of 
this marked avoidance. He concluded in a general 
way that it had something to do with the discovety of 
Mr. MayheVs purse, and the disappearance of the 
money. But it did not occur to him as possible that 
his school-fellows suspected him of having stolen the 
money; and when at length it was made clear 
that this was the fflq)lanation of their demeanour 
towards him, his scorn and indignation rivalled that 
of Coiiolanus himself. Not a syllable did he deign to 
say on the subject to high or low. But there was a 
curl of his lip, and a look about the comer of his eye, 
as Hunter expressed himself, which warned the 
Bronswickers of the expediency of confining hostilities 
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to what might be called defensiye warfistFey in prefer- 
enoe to carrying them into the enemy's cotintry. But 
though Tyrrell's outward bearing was cahn and defiant^ 
his real feeling was very different. Despise opinion 
as he mighty he was keenly alive to unkindness, and 
there were two or three among the Brunswickers for 
whom he had entertained a strong r^ard. He had 
not thought that they would be induced to acquiesce 
so readily in a belief so monstrous. In particular he 
was deeply pained by the defection of Stapleton ; and 
ignorant altogether of the overwhelming evidence, as 
it appeared, which had been laid before the boy in 
question, and of his zealous efforts in his Mend's 
cause until compelled to abandon it, he thought 
himself capriciously and treacherously deserted. But 
the notion of attempting to clear himself or even of 
remonstrating with his quondam Mend, appeared 
intolerable to him. If Stapleton should express regret 
for the unfounded belief which he had allowed himself 
to entertain, and ask to be re-admitted te his Mend- 
ship, then he might consent te overlook his offence 
against him. But this was the utmost to which he 
could bring his pride te submit; and the reader will 
probably be of opinion that imder the circumstances 
it was no very great concession. 

The only boy at Brunswick House in whom Tyrrell 
now felt any warm interest was Freddy Gray; and 
it added a pang to the distress he already felt, when 
he learned from Mrs. Brooksbank^ on the Sunday 
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morning, that the little fellow had been wandering in 
his head all Saturday afternoon, and the greater part 
of the night, and did not recognize even Mr. Winter, 
The usher had been with him several times on 
Saturday, and had sat up the greater part of the night 
by his bedside. They were in hopes, from what Dr. 
Haughton had said, that the boy would shortly recover 
his senses ; but there was the greatest fear — ^in fact, 
there was but small hope that he would be able to 
reoover even the little strength he had possessed before 
the attack. Tyrrell returned sadly to his desk, feeling, 
as we all do when we are in danger of losing some 
ikmih'ar face for ever, that he had never done poor 
little Freddy's quiet affection the justice it deserved. 
Doubtless the tm.usual isolation from all his other 
school-fellows heightened the feeling ; but it seemed 
strange to him how much he missed the little 
companion, who for many weeks past had rarely been 
long absent from his side. 

The news of Gray's dangerous illness had by this 
time spread through the school, though the more imme- 
diate cause of it was still unknown. It had been 
assumed by Mrs. Brooksbank, and by her communi- 
cated to the ushers and boys, that Freddy had joined 
the chivy on the Thursday evening, and had come 
home, like the others, wet through. The story generally 
passed current^ though it excited some surprise. But 
the reader need not be told that there were three of 
title boys, who knew that the true explanation of his 
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exposure to the rain was altogether different. Fox 
heard of the serious illness which had ensued with a 
dull sensation of uneasiness. If Gray should let out 
what had passed, he supposed they would all three 
catch it finely. And a pleasant thing that would be, 
by Jove I What a nuisance that young Gray was ! If 
he had only guessed it, he would have sent Downes 
or Tommy Ellis. But how on earth was he to know 
that the little beggar would catch a cold like that f 
They oughtn't to send such sickly young mu£& to 
Martin's Green ; and if they did, they ought to be 
answerable themselves for what happened to them. 
Such was the purport of Fox's meditations on the 
subject 

But the feeling with which Gore heard of Freddy's 
extreme danger was very different. Burdened though 
his conscience was by other recollections, which drove 
ordinary considerations into the background, the 
remembrance of Freddy Gray's trembling figure and 
pleading voice occurred to him again and again, and 
caused him so much remorse, that he felt strongly 
disposed to go to Mr. Winter, and entreat him to 
obtain for him Freddy's forgiveness of the injury he 
had done him. The notion that the little boy would 
die without having heard how sorry he was, and how 
anxious to be forgiven, was painfiil to him beyond 
endurance. Gore was not, as the reader must long 
ago have perceived, hardened in evil, but lamentably 
weak and undisciplined, — the easy tool of more 
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nnscmpalous spirits than liiinself. And now every 
better feeling wa& roused within him, luging him to 
own his sin, and make what atonement he^coold. But 
there was one thing that prevented him, and' that wacT 
Lis dread of Heath. The latter had obtained an 
ascendancy over him, which, had been the siTent growth 
of years, and had now reached suth a beigbt, that 
Gore, despite the agony of his conscience, could not 
wholly shake it ofi^ After a long conflict with himself 
he resolved to seek Heath, and urge him to consent to 
an avowal of the truth as regarded the cause of 
Freddy's illness ; or, if he would not consent to that^ 
to permit him at least to tell his own share in the 
matter, conditionally on promising Mthfally not to 
implicate any one else. Thus much, at least, he must 
be fully justified in demanding; nor could Heath 
reasonably object Kay, even if he should object, 
Gore was resolved that he would^ not be prevented 
from doing it. He woidd do a good deal for Heath, 
but he woidd not go so far as that. 

He looked out for an opportunity of speaking to 
Heath alone, and on the Sunday afternoon succeeded 
in obtaining one. Dr. Brooksbank had been sent for 
to take duiy in a neighbouring church, and the first 
class, in consequence, enjoyed exemption from the 
usual Sunday lesson. The others had all gone out 
for a walk into the country ; but Heath, who was 
escpecting to receive some communication from 
Biackleyy to which an immediate answer would 

3 B 
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be xeqoiiedy hnd choBen to stay at home. Goie 
followed him into the play-groundy and as soon as 
they were seated on the bench under the poplar^ 
opened the subject 

^ I saj, Heath, do yon know Gray is yery ill ) " 

'^ Is he worse to-day) " asked Heath carelessly. 

^I don't know that he is,^ retained Gore, ^'but 
he is certaixdy no better ; and yesterday they told me 
that there was scarcely the slightest hope of his 
reooveiy." 

** Well, I'm not sazprised. He always looked as if 
he hadn't an ounce of life in him. I rather wonder 
that he has gone on as long as he has." 

** He is delicate, no doubt. But, Heath, you re- 
member what took place just before this illness 
of his. Of course you do, though; you can't have 
forgotten it," 

Heath turned sharply upon him. *^ What do you 
mean)" he asked angrily. 

^'Oh, it is of no use taking that line. Heath t 
You must remember that Gray got soaking wet on 
Thursday evenings through being sent to fetch those 
bottles from the end of the play-ground. The masters, 
and the feUows too, I believe, think that he went 
put with the others across the fields after the cricket 
match ; but we know it was not so." 

" We know, heyl" returned Heath coolly. « Tau 
know, I suppose you mean. I didn't put ^^Tn through 
the gate that I am aware of" 
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« No, Fox and I did that," said Gore. " I miglit 
say that it was by your directions, if I chose ; but I 
don't wish t o " 

''That is lucky," said Heath parenthetically, 
''because you woidd have some difficulty in proving it." 

"I say I don't wisli to mention anything about 
your share in the matter. I don't wish to mention 
your name ; or Eox's either, for that matter." 

" Well," said Heath, in some surprise, " who sup- 
posed that you did want to mention either of our 
names, or anybody else's name either 1 What are you 
talking about 1" 

" Just this. Heath. I can't get out of my mind 
that Gray's illness — ^firom which they think he won't 
recover — ^may have been caused by his being sent out 
in the rain without any hat that evening. He was 
made to go against ida will, and we shoidd have 
thrashed him if he had re^ed. I need not say any 
more on that part of the subject." 

" Certainly not ; nor on any other part^ that I can 
see," observed HeatL 

"But if that should be so," resumed Qore, "I 
should feel as though I had — unintentionally, of 
course — ^but still as though I had been one of the 
causes of — of his death. At all events, I feel that* 
I — that we — ^have been very hard and unkind to him. 
I don't want to offend you, Heath, but I must say 

that." 

" If you must say it, I suppose you must ; but what 

2 B 2 
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the meaning of all this may be, is more than I can 



n 



^'The meaning is, that I could not, in that 
caaei let him die mthout owning that I had 
been harsh and cruel, and entreating him to 
jforgive me ! " 

"Fhewl" said Heath, starting up in surprise; 
** here's a go, indeed 1 ^Owning that you have been 
cruel ! ' What is it you mean by that ? You are not^ 
I suppose, going to tell the whole story for old Winter 
to hear ? for if you go talking in that way to Gray, 
lie's safe to hear iti You are not going to blow upon 
the &ct that Gray was put through the gate after it 
had been locked, in order to fetch in spirits — ^whereby 
you and I, and every one who was at the supper, would 
get into a most awful row 1 That isn't what you mean, 
I suppose!" 

" No," said Gore, " I do not mean that I don't 
mean to mention any one's name but my own. I shall 
take the whole blame myself But^" — and Gore's 
tone became more excited as he went on — ^^but I 
could not let Gray die without his having forgiven 
me. I tell you I coidd not ! " 

Heath was silent awhile. Even he could not but 
feel some touch of the shame and remorse which 
wdghed his companion down. But he was not at all 
inclined to let Qore involve him in what might be a 
most serious scrape. After a short pause, therefore, 
hesaid^ — 
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'^ It is all very well, Gore, for you to talk aboat 
taking the whole blame upon yourself as fellows da 
in books. But you can't do it j it is just so mtich 
gammon. Just think a ntoment. Tou can't make 
them believe you wanted four bottles of spirits for 
your own exclusive use. "Why, it would be absurd 
to pretend it ; and th^i, Gray was sent on the very 
evening, and the very hour of that evemng, at which 
the supper began. Do you think Brooksbank and 
Winter are such fools that they can't put that and 
that together ) As for Gray's illness, I don't see why 
you shoidd fancy you caused that, anymore than Fox 
or myself ; in fsuot, I don't see why any of us should 
&ncy we caused it. The doctor said that he has had 
the seeds of hopeless decline about him for six months 
past. I know he said that, for I heard Martha repeat 
his words. However, if you choose to imagine your- 
self the cause of his being ill, that is your own aJSair, 
and I shoiddn't meddle with it. But when it comes 
to involving me and others in a tremendous row, that 
is another matter, and I'll take care it shan't be done. 
You'll just be quiet about it." 

" Do you really think, then, that Gray's illness is 
not entirely owing to the wetting he goti" asked 
Grore eagerly. 

'^Didn't you hear me say so?" returned Heath. 
" Wliy, he had a cough before ; every one says so. 
If s nonsense to think that five minutes in the open 
air would do all that mischief" 
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^I only hope that is iame" said Qore. ^' But in 
any case^ I will see Mr. Winter, and tell him my 
ahaxe in this — ^my share only, remember." 

** I don't think you wiU," returned Heath coolly, 
** when you have considered the consequences a liiMe. 
Bemember, two can play at that game of telling 
things j and if I were to play at it, it would be rather 
an awkward job for you." 

**YeSj" said €k>re sadly. "I know that you 
penniaded me to keep Tyrrell's letter back ; and it 
did me no good, and poor Tyrrell a great deal of harm. 
I have often wished that that key had been red-hot 
when I took it from you. But I have sent the letter 
now. I sent it on Thursday evening ; and though of 
course I should be severely punished for what I did, I 
declare I should not be sony if you did tell all that 
happened, Heath.'' 

**You have sent the letter, have youl" observed 
Heath, preserving his coolness of demeanour, though 
he was greatly annoyed at a step which threatened to 
extricate Tjrrrell from his present painful position. 
^' More fool you, that is all I can say. I shall take 
care, if there is a blow up, that you bear all the con- 
sequences of your own act. But, Oore, it was not 
what happened last Thursday fortnight that I referred 
to. It was something which occurred a good deal 
more recently. What do you think of my telling 
about what happened last Thursday )" 

Gore turned deadly pale. " What do you mean 1" 
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he aaked in an agitated tone. ''About sending Gray 
for the spirits—'' 

'' Oh dear, no \" retained Heath, in a mocking tone ; 
''nothing nearly so wicked as that : only about the 
money you borrowed that eyening-— to enable you to 
pay Brackley, you remember I " 

" Money I borrowed ! " stammered Gore. 

" Yes, only you foigot to ask Tyrrell to lend it^ you 
know/' oontinued Heath, in the same tone as before. 
" There^ you fool t Do you really think I didn't find 
it outy though I might choose for my own reasons to 
say nothing) I was sure of it the moment that I 
heard that Mayhew's money was missing, and saw 
your &oa That skeleton key, which you complain 
of 80 much, has done you more services than one, I 
expect. It is rather ungrateful of you to complain 
of it." 

" No, no ! " ezdaimed Gore ; "I didn't use the key; 
I don't know how you discovered it^ Heath ; but I 
didn't open Tyrrell's desk. It was lying open as I 
went through the schoolroom to ask Mr. Winter to 
lend me the money. I suppose Tyrrell had left his 
desk unlocked by accident. But it was open, and I 
flaw the drawer in which he had put the purse. I had 
iJready written to my mother to ask for the money, 
and I thought if I could only borrow it for two days, 
I should be aU right." 

"And so you 'borrowed it' out of l^rrrell's, or 
rather Mayhew's, purse, instead of going onto Winter, 
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Bqrl Well, I dare say that is all trae enough ; bat 
that kind of borrowing is apt to be called by a very 
u^y name^ my Mend. I wouldn't advise you to 
oblige me to tell people dihat you had been * borrow- 
ing' in that fiuhion.!'' 

^ Ohy Heathy you would not be so cruel ! I got the 
money this morning, and am going to-nigbt to slip it 
into T3rtr^'s»desk. Hell find it, and take it to May- 
bew, and then it will be all right ; and if it shouldn't 
be^ and Tyrrell is still suspected, 111 tell the truth 
myself and dear him.'* 

^^You had best leave it alone," said Heath* 
** Why you might be taken up and sent to gaol, and 
tried for it. A fellow has been hanged for stealing a 
less sum than that^ I can tell you. I don't suppose 
you*d be hanged exactly, but you would very likely bo 
sent to prison for a year or two : and that would be a 
pleasant thing, would it not 9 worse, I expect, than 
not getting Gray to pardon your offence, which I don't 
suppose he so much as knows that you committed. 
No, Gore, be quiet, and I will be quiet too. But if 
you were to peach about my affidrs, I should peach 
about yours. Of that I am determined ; and I expect 
you'd find you had got the worst of it. And now let 
us come to a plain understanding about this at onceii 
Do you mean to agree to my terms, or not)" 

"I suppose I must," said Gore sorrowfully. "It 
would be my ruin if you were to tell what you 
threaten, and if you are so unkind ■" 
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^^There, none of that stuff. You do agree, do 
your 

" Yes,'* repeated Gore. 

" Very welL And there is one thing more. You 
say you have got the guinea and half, and mean to 
put it into Tyrrell's desk to-night 1 " 

" I do," replied the other. 

** You mustn't do it, then.* 

« Mustn't do it I Why not T 

" I don't choose it." 

" But why not. Heath?" 

" I don*t know that I need tell you that ; but I 
wilL I don't think Tyrrell's pride and insolence have 
been taken down enough yet. I owe him one for his 
impertinence at the skittle alley, and another for the 
Alphabet match ; and I seldom forget to pay off my 
debts, and to pay 'em in fall, too." 

"But I got this money on purpose to return it to 
TyrrelL" 

" I can't help that. I won't have you do it ; not at 
present, that is. Perhaps by and by, when I think he 
has been pimished enough, I may allow you to put it 
into his desk, as you propose, but not now." 

** And what am I to do with it, then 1 " asked Gore, 
more disturbed than ever at this prohibition. 

" "What are you to do with iti" echoed Heath con- 
temptuously. " I shouldn't think it was very difficult 
to know what to do with ready money ! Suppose you 
wager it on the leaping match •to-morrow. If you 
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would be guided hy me, you might make a ^^ood thing 
of it I know something " 

" NOf m>/* exclaimed Qore^ '' never again ! I will 
never bet again as long as I live, ii I only onoe get 
out of this." 

« Ajs 70a please,'' remarked Heath, with his nsoal 
nonohalanoe ; *' it is no business of mine. If 70U don't 
choose to spend or venture your money, I suppose yoa 
must keep it It is all one to me. But I can't stay 
here any longer. The fellows will be coming out of 
school in a minute or two, and I suspect there must 
be a note for me from BracHey by this time." And 
80 saying, he rose and walked away in the direction 
of the house. 

Gore looked after him with an expression of face 
which might have suited Faust, when he found him- 
self betrayed by the fiend to whom he had sold himgftlf^ 
He felt that he was hopelessly in Heath's power. It 
was true enough, that although the evil had been 
in every instance suggested by Heath, he had never 
taken any active part in its actual perpetratioiL 
Heath might be censured, but he could not be 
punished ; whereas the heaviest penalties would &11 
upon himself, if the whole should be disclosed. For 
a moment it did occur to him that it would be better 
to suffer any disgrace, and brave any punishment^ than 
continue in such a bondage as that which Heath had 
imposed on him. But the influence of long habit is 
not to be so easily shaken off. Slowly and unwillingly 
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he abandoned tib.e resolutions to which he had deter- 
minedy not an hour ago, to eling so teiadouslj. There 
was one thing, however, which it was still in his 
power to do — or rather, it would be more proper to 
say, there was one thing which he was fully resolved 
not to do, and that was,* to spend the money sent to 
him by his mother for Tyrrell's repayment. After 
some consLderation he went to his desk, and taking 
out the guinea and half-guinea which he had just 
received, he sealed them up carefully in an envelope, 
and went to seek for Mr. Winter. 

He encountered that gentleman at the bottom of 
the bedroom stairs, looking grave and sad. In reply 
to his inquiry after Freddy Oray, the usher informed 
him that the delirium had passed away, and the 
patient, though extremely exhausted, was perfectly 
himselfl 

^^ He has been talking to me longer than he ought^" 
added Mr. Winter ; ''but I could not stop him, poor 
little fellow, without causing him even more agitation 
than our conversation excited. He has now &llen 
asleep, and I am to see him again when he waJkes, 
which I hope wiU not be for many hours. Mean- 
while^ can you tell me where Tyirell is to be 
fbandr' 

<< A gentleman called to see him about an hour and 
a half ago," answered Gore, ^and Dr. Brooksbank 
has given him leave to pass the day with him. He 
will not return till to-morrow morning. But^ 
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Mr. Winter, I was going to ask 7011 to be so kind 
as to take charge of this parceL It is — something 
valuable, which does not belong to me, and I am 
afraid of losing it.** 

" Yes, if 7011 wish it, I have no objection," said 
Mr. Winter. " Come with me into m7 room." €k>rcl 
complied, and followed the usher into his 8tud7 ; and 
the latter, opening a drawer in his bureau, locked up 
the parcel. 

''Is there auTthing else)'' be asked, se^ng that 
Gbre still lingered. 

<< Do 70U think, sir — ^is there an7 hope, Mr. Winter 
— ^that Fredd7 Gra7 ma7, after all *^ 

" That Fredd7 Gra7 ma7 recover, do 70U. mean 1 " 
asked Mr. Winter kindl7. 

" Yes, sir, I had some hope—" 

''You must la7 it aside if 70U had, €k>re. No 
kuman skill, nothing short of a miracle, can save 
hiuL He ma7 live through to-da7, and posaibty — 
though the doctor scarcel7 thinks that he will — 
through to-morrow. But a da7 or two is the utmost 
that he can linger. Do not distress 7ourself so," 
added Mr. Winter, as he saw Grore cover his &ce, 
and noticed that his frame shook with emotion. 
" I did not know that 70U cared so much for biTn. 
But no one who does care for bim ^^nll wish him to 
linger. He himself, believe me, wishes it least of 
alL He has alwaTs known that his life could not be 
a long one." 
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''Oh, Mr. Winter," said Gk)re, without raicdng his 
Iiead, and half forgetting his promise to Heath, *^ I 
wasn't kind to him — ^I — ^I " 

<< Do not make yourself unhappy/' said the usher 
kindly. " We are none of us so kind to others as we 
should be, and we feel it when Qod takes them from 
us. I fear poor little Gray has suffered much — ^more 
than I had supposed, — from his school-fellows. His 
wanderings during delirium have revealed that to me. 
And there were some names he mentioned — ^I wish I 
could forget them. But yours was not among them. 
I do not think you need reproach yourself ; unless," 
added he, his suspicions somewhat awakened by the 
extreme disquietude evinced by his yisitor,-" unless 
there is somefchiog connected with his illness of which 
I am not aware, and in which you are implicated. 
If so *" 

** No, sir, no," interrupted Grore^ recovering himself 
as Mr. Winter approached the dangerous topic, and 
without trusting himsdf to add more, he quitted the 
study. 

'' He has always known that his life could not be a 
long one," thought he, as he walked away. <' Then, 
after all, perhaps Heath and I have not really had 
anything to do with his illness. Yes, yes, that 
must be 80 ; I cannot bear to think anything else 1 " 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE LAST LBAP. 

BARKER'S Commoii was in thoae days a long 
diretoh of toi^ ov e rgr ow n in manj places -with 
patches of gone and nnderwoody lying at a distance of 
about half a mile from Maitin's Green. Forty years 
ago there were some twenty straggling cottages in its 
Tioinity, possessing certain common rights over it^ 
which prevented the land from being enclosed or bnilt 
on. That difficulty has long been overcome ; and in 
the spots where we were wont to lie in ambush at 
hide and seek, or over whioh we raced at hare and 
hounds, there now rise long rows of semi-detached 
villas, all stucco and bay-windows in front, all brown 
brick and nakedness behind, after the ordinary fiasfaion 
of these suburban ornaments. A modem author 
has written a very graceful tale, I am told, about a 
semi-detached house. If so, the writer in question 
deserves as much credit as did the Princess in the 
£sdry tale, who is related to have spun fine lawn 
shirts out of stinging-nettles. Of all the ingenious 
contrivances for the torment of that much-enduring 
animal, the British householder, there is none like 
the semi-detached house. Your neighbour on the 
other side of the miserably thin party-wall, which is 
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fiapposed to separate jaa from him, is not your 
neighbour in reality at alL He lives in the same 
house with you to all intents and purposes, except 
that you cannot control or remonstrate with him, as 
you can with your own household. Perhaps he is 
musical, and his piano sounds as though it were in 
your own drawing-room; perhaps he is conTiyial, and 
you might as well have his suppers laid out in your 
own dining-room ; perhaps his children are given to 
squall at nighty and if so, they might as well indulge 
their fimcy by your own bedside. Hia drains are as 
your drains ; his linen hung out to dry as your linen ; 
his smoke descends your chimneys, and yours does the 
same good office for him, by a beautiful law of mutual 
accommodation. Before the expiration of a twelve- 
month you have ceased to send messages respecting 
the Cochin-China cock which crows half the night, or 
the arrows which Master Tom is in the habit of 
shooting through the greenhouse windows. You 
have given up even the last refuge of neighbourly 
intercourse, reciprocal complaint; and your guests 
wince nervously at the mention of his name, fearing 
that it will draw down the long catalogue of his 
offences on their devoted heads. I never see a row of 
semi-detached houses without thinking of two unlucky 
dogs coupled up together, the one pulling to the right, 
and the other to the left ; the one eager for a race over 
the country, the other wanting to lie down and rest. 
yhe character of your neighbour is almost of as much 
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importance to yoa as that of the ladj you are to 
many ; and it is quite as much a lottery whom you 
may get in the one case as in the other. Nay, you 
may rid yourself of your wife now-ardays after a while, 
if she misbehaves herself ; but if your neighbour chances 
to have a long lease of his house, however outrageous 
may be his misconduct, you cannot get quit of him 
at alL 

But) as has already been said, Barkei^s Common 
was innocent of these genteel penitentiaries at the time 
of which we write. The gorse and the broom grew 
undisturbed, forming snug nooks wherein pic-nics w^^ 
wont) in summer days, to be enjoyed ; nor had the 
destroying enemy given as yet any other sign of his 
approach than an occasional fence put up here and 
there — ^to be pulled down, in most instances, by the 
cottagers during the enwiing winter months; partly 
because they viewed them as invasions of their 
rights, and partly for the still simpler reason that they 
found the wood convenient for firing. The fences had 
a week or two ago been again erected, stronger and 
in greater number than before. At the joint request 
of NicoUs and Brackley, Heath had examined the 
ground on the Saturday previously, and had selected 
four leaps, which he thought would be certain to 
decide the question at issue. The first of these was 
tolerably easy ; nor was it likely that either would find 
difficulty in dearing it, The second and third, though 
more txying, were still such as any well-bred hane. 
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properly ridden, might Mrlj be expected to surmount. 
But the fourth, which was a good foot higher than 
the others, was an awkward customer, at which an 
experienced Meltonian might hare looked twice before 
he attempted it. 

Full of excitement and eager anticipation^ the 
Bnmswickers hurried off in the direction of Barker^s 
Common the moment that the gate had been set open. 
Thej were but a small party ; for it had been agreed, 
among those present at the supper, that the secret 
should be carefidly corfined to those already ac- 
quainted with it. If it should become generally 
known, doubtless two-thirds at least of the school 
would be thronging down to witness the contest ; in 
which case it could not fail to be discovered, and pro^ 
bably attendance at it interdicted by the masters. 
There were, in fact^ not abore a dozen boys pre- 
sent ; for Bishop and Hall had been detained 
by Mr. Winter, and Grore had no inclination to join 
the party. None of the seniors of the school were 
there except Heath and Fellowes, who walked on in 
advance. The others, chiefly second-class boys, were 
full of a topic which, for a wonder, had no connection 
with the match they were about to witness. 

*'It is a very odd business about that money," 
remarked Walker, as they turned into the lane be- 
yond the Green. ** I always thought it a mm sort of 
go ; but it is rummer than ever now, to my mind.'' 

"About what money 1" inquired Fox. "About 

2 o 
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the money cribbed out of Maybew's purse, do you 
meanT 

"Yes, to be sure,*' said the other; "no other 
money has been talked about, that I know of." 

"Well, I don*t see anything particularly odd about 
that," returned Fox. "Tyrrell took it to pay Giles 
what he owed him with it. Thafs simple enough, 
isn't itr' 

" That toouid he simple enough, I dare say ; but, you 
see, Tyrrell didn't pay Qiles with it. He didn't pay 
Giles at alL Didn't you hear what Winter told the 
fellows just before school was up % ^ 

" Kot L I went out with Heath to get ready, a 
quarter of an hour before the end of school-time. 
What did Winter sayl" 

"Why, that it was young Gray who sent the 
money to Giles, in Tyrrell's name, without his know- 
ing anything about it." 

"Young Gray! What should he do that for? 
Thaf 8 not a very likely story, I think." 

"Well, it's true, anyhow," interposed Hunter. 
"You see Hiems was sittiag up with poor little Gray 
while his head was wandering, and heard him talking 
to himself about sending money to Giles, and clearing 
Tyrrell ; and he asked him what it was that had been 
running in his head, when he came to himself this 
morning, and then Gray told him all about it. Tyrrell 
had been kind to him, and he wanted to help hin^ out 
of his difficulty ; but he was afraid to speak about it^ 
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80 lie sent it in a letter of TTrrell's^ which had some- 
how got into his hands.** 

« Well, I still think that that sounds a very odd 
sort of story," said Fox ; " bnt even if he didn't pay 
Giles with Mayhew's money, it doesn't prove that he 
didn't take it." 

**It doesn't exactly prove it, I suppose," said 
Hunter, ''but it removes the main ground of sus- 
picion against Tyrrell. I saw Stapleton and Eobinson 
go up and ask Tyrrell's pardon for having suspected 
him, after school.'' 

" Yes, and properly stiff Tyrrell was," added Walker. 

" Fd take my oath of that," said Pox. "And who 
do they think took the money, then ?" 

" That's just what no one can say. There are all 
sorts of stories about. Some fellows say Tpr^ ^^^ 
found the money, and has given it back to Mayhew j 
others, that he has paid it out of his own pocket. 
But it is quite certain, I believe, that Mayhew has 
got it back again. Something further however must 
be going on, for Winter called Bishop and Hall, the 
only furst-dass fellows he could find, into his study 
after school" 

« They won't bl^ him for that," said Fox. " How- 
ever, here we are at the common, and that's something 
better to think about. All right I They are all here, 
I see." 

Everything was in readiness, as Fox had afSrmed, 
when they arrived. The two officers had driven 

2 c 2 
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in a tandem from London ; and the horses^ which had 
been valked down quite early in the mornings and 
put up duiing the intenrening hours at the ion 
stables, had just appeared on the ground when the bo jb 
came up. Heath took a good look at May Blossom, 
whom he had never seen before. She was a showy- 
looking mare, light gray in colour, with an arching 
neck and a springy step ; but Heath's keen eye saw 
at a glance that she lacked the strong muscular chest 
and breadth of loin which characterized her rival. 
'^ There oughtn't to be any doubt at all about this," he 
thought. *^ Field Marshal ought to beat her as easily 
as possible, and will too, if he is properly ridden. I 
only wish I had the riding of him, and fifty pounds 
dependent on the result. But Brackley is so crotchety 
about his horse, that I shouldn't like to propose that. 
If anything went wrong, he would be sure to lay 
it upon me ; and besides, old Brickbats might hear of 
it, and make a row." 

His re£lection» were interrupted by Brackley, who 
took him by the arm, and led him away from the 
others. ^' It is a great nuisance," he said, ^' but I 
have been disappointed, at the last moment^ of the 
fellow who was to have ridden for me, and who 
knows field Marshal welL I can find no one but 
this fellow here, whom I never saw before, and whose 
looks I don't much like, now I do see him. What is 
more, I guess he is a stone at least heavier than 
Lawes there, who is to ride for NicoUs. Tell me 
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what you think of him ; " and as he spoke he pointed 
to a man in the dress of a stable-helper, who stood at 
a little distance. 

" He is certainly heavier than NicoUs's rider,** said 
Heath, " but I don't femcj you could find any one here 
likely to suit you. Let him get into the saddle, and 
we shall be better able to judge." 

" Ah, to be sure. Here, Hallett, be so good as to 
mount and take the horse over that fence there.'* The 
man obeyed, and Heath watched him carefully for a 
few minutes. " I advise you to have him," he said ; " he 
has a good seat, and certaiiily you will find no one 
better in these parts." 

"I suppose not, unless—- — " Brackley stopped 
short in his speech, and then turning to the stableman, 
said, " You shall ride for me, Hallett ; and remember 
it will be a guinea extra if you win. And now, 
Nicolls," he continued, calling to that individual, 
who stood a few yards off chatting gaily with Fellowes 
and Pox, — " and now, Nicolls, I suppose there is no 
reason, is there, why the match shouldn't come off 
at once?" 

" None that I know o^" returned NicoUs. " But 
let us first be sure of what has been arranged. They 
are to begin, are they not. Heath, at this low fence here, 
and then to go on to that post and rail near the plump 
of furze there ? If both get over that all right, the 
third is to be the gate between those two lines of 
hurdling ; and the last, that high fence about a hun- 
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dred yards yonder to the right. That is what has 
been fixed on, is it not, Heath 1 ** 

« That's all right," said Heath. " If they both 
get well over that^ you mnst have it out somewhere 
else. You'll find nothing higher here." 

^Not much chance of that/' muttered Hallett 
under his breath. ''My horse may go over it, 
though I don't think he will, but his'n certainly 
won't" 

** Are you inclined to bet on this ) " asked Fellowes 
of Heath. Here is Nicolls offering two to one in 
guineas on May Blossom, but neither Fox nor I are 
able to take him." 

** Two to one in guineas, Nicolls ! " repeated Heath 
slowly. "Well, I have no objection, Nicolls. I take 
the bet." 

"Very good," said NicoUs, registering it in his 
book. " And now I suppose they had better mount 
and begin. Is May Blossom to go first at the leaps, or 
Field Marshal, Brackley ) " 

" They had better take it in turns to go first My 
horse shall lead off at the first leap, yours at the 
second, and so on," returned Brackley. " That will 
be the fairest way I think." 

Nicolls assented, and the men were soon in their 
saddles. As every one had expected, both horses cleared 
the first fence with ease. They then proceeded to the 
post and rail, which were considerably higher. Here 
too no advantage was gained. Field Marshal made the 
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leap without any apparent difficulty, but it was plain 
that his rider had not the command over him which 
Tom Lawes exercised aver his horse. He swerved 
from the direct line in riding at it, and was with some 
difficulty pulled in by Hallett on the other side. May- 
Blossom, who had preceded him, offered a marked 
contrast to this, flying lightly and gracefully over 
the leap, and calling forth loud applause from the 
bystanders. 

*^ How neatly she does it ! " exclaimed Fellowes, 
as they moved up to the third place of trial ; <' as 
light as a bird, and as quiet as a lamb. That's the 
mare for my money, if I had it to bet." 

" You're about right," said Nicolls, delighted with 
the approbation bestowed on his favourite. " Heath, 
I suppose you are not disposed to double that bet, are 
you 1 " This was said more as a piece of chaff than 
with any serious notion of its being accepted. To 
the surprise of almost eveiy one present^ however, 
Heath replied, — 

" If you like it, Nicolls, I don't object Let our 
bet be four guineas to two. Pm content." 

**Bo am I," said Nicolls, and the bet was recorded 
as before. 

The gate between the rows of hurdling, before 
which the lookers-on were now stationed, was a more 
formidable object than the last had been. It consisted 
of a gate perhaps five feet high, but over the topmost 
bar a strong rail had been nailed to prevent cattle 
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firom fordng it opezL Thus increased, the total height 
might have been something under six feet. Hallett^ 
as he tamed his horse back to ride him at it, did not 
teA quite assured of the result. He had, as he 
thought^ suooeeded tolerably well in quieting down 
Field Marshal's excitement during the interval that 
had elapsed between the leaps. But whether the 
horse chafed at being ridden bj a jockey to whom he 
was not accustomed, or the man's hand on his mouth 
was sharper than he liked, or whatever the cause 
may have been, he was no sooner set in motion than 
he began to plunge and rear violently; and then, 
finding himself still urged forward, he laid his ears 
back, seized the bit between lus teeth — a trick which 
he was occasionally in the habit of playing — and 
rushed away at the top of his speed. Perceiving the 
gate when within a few yards of it, he slightly 
moderated his pace, gathered his legs well under him, 
and rushing straight at it, sprang like a deer clear 
over the topmost raiL Alighting seven or eight feet 
beyond it, he continued his course at the same furious 
speed, and he had gone half a mUe at least before 
HsJlett could succeed in checking him and bringing 
^itn back, exhausted but still restive to the place 
whence he had started. He had got over the leap, 
however, and all eyes were now turned upon May 
Blossom, who advanced to her work with the same 
agility and coolness as before. Tom Lawes was a lighter 
weight, a better jockey, and moreover had the advantage 
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of knowing thoroughlj the animal lie rode. Notwith- 
standing these points in his favour, however, he could 
only just succeed in carrying his horse over the leap. 
It was evident to Heath, if not to all present, that 
the limit of May Blossom's powers had now been 
reached. 

" We mustn't try her at anything higher, sir," said 
Lawes apart to NicoUs. ''It was a nearish thing 
getting her over that raiL She hadn't a ha'porth more 
of go in her, that's sartain. But never you mind, Mr. 
NicoUs, t'other horse won't clear that highest fence 
neither. I'll go bail to any amount he won't. If he 
was well ridden, by a lighter weight, as he was well 
used to, or who was well used to him, p'raps he might, 
though I am no ways so sartain of that. But that 
Hallett ain't up to him at all — any one may see 
that. It was good luck for 'em, more than anything 
else, that he didn't rush clear through that gate, 
instead of over it ; and I 'spect if it hadn't looked to 
him pretty nigh as solid as a wall, from the pieces 
nailed across it, he would have done it. But they'll 
never get him over that fence there, you may take 
my word for it, sir." 

In the meantime Brackley was holding a similar 
conference with Heath at another part of the 
ground. 

"That fellow Hallett can't ride him at all," said 
the former angrily. '' He pulls at his mouth as if he 
were steering a boat. It is just the same thing as it 
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was at tlie steeple-cliase. Field Marslial can't bear to 
have his month pnlled. He'll turn rusty, as he 
did then." 

^^No," said Heath, '^I agree with you. After 
that last exhibition I wouldn't let him try it again. 
But the horse can dear the high leap there, that I am 
cerfcain of; and what is more, Brackley,'' he added, 
lowering his voice still more, " the mare can't. She 
can't go two inches higher than that last leap— not 
to save her life." 

<< Do yon think so f returned Bradkley. ** I &n- 
cied BO myself; but I wasn't sure." 

^'I am, though," said HeatL "The high leap 
there is a good foot higher than the gate ; and May 
Blossom couldn't come within ten inches of it — ^not if 
a pack of wolves were behind her." 

'^That makes it all the more vexatious," said 
Brackley. " Of course, if neither clears the last fence, 
this will be a drawn wager. I don't care so much 
about the money; but I am determined to give 
KicoUs, with his continual chaff about Field Mar^ 
shal, a good setting down. I say, Heath, I hardly 
like to ask you, as you may not like it ; but would 
you mind riding Field Marshal over that leapt I 
would ride myself but my weight is a good two 
stone heavier than Hallett even, and I doubt whether 
Field Marshal could carry me over such a leap. But 
you are as light a weight as Lawes there, and the 
horse knows you, and you know him." 
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''Of course/' he resumed a minute afterwards, 
seeing that Heaih appeared to hesitate, " I don't ask 
jon to do this, if you have anj objection. Of course, 
also, I should ask you to share the stakes with me if 4 
we win. That woxdd only be fair, you know; for 
certainly I can't win without your help. What do 
you say ? " 

While Brackley was speakings Heath had been 
rapidly running over the advantages and drawbacks 
of the proposed arrangements. On the one side, he 
had little doubt that he could take Brackle/s horse 
over the leap that still remained. He had ridden him, 
when hunting during the previous winter, over fences 
quite as stifil The only risk was that it might come 
to Dr. Brooksbank's ears, who would probably confine 
him to the play-ground for all the remainder of the 
half-year. On the other hand, if he declined to ride, 
the wager would be a drawn one ; for he was satisfied 
Hallett was not equal to the task he had under- 
taken. In that case, of course, he would not win 
Nicolls^s four guineas ; and there were the ten pounds 
besides, which Brackley offered him. That made more 
than fourteen pounds altogether. It was quite worth 
braving the chance of old Brooksbank's wrath for 
such a sum as that. 

**1 shall be happy to oblige you, Brackley," he said. 
** Just lend me your spurs and cap, and I make no 
doubt I can put him over it. We must wait a little 
of course to let him get his wind again, after that 
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last bolt of his. Desire Hallett to dismount^ and 
walk him np and down quietly for ten minutes 
or 80.** 

While these preliminaries were being carried out^ 
Bishop and Hall, who had at length been dismissed 
by Mr. Winter, made their appearance on the ground, 
red-hot with running. They were divided between 
their regret at having missed the first three leaps, and 
their eagerness to relate what had occurred at hom& 
The other boys gathered round them, and an animated 
conversation ensued, which lasted until notice was 
given that the final trial was going to commence. 
The interest felt by the Brunswickers was greatly 
increased as soon as it was known that Heath was 
going to take Field Marshal over the last leap, in 
place of the groom who had hitherto ridden him. 
There was some disposition on the part of May 
Blossom's backers to demur to this change of jockeys ; 
but it had been clearly agreed from the first, that 
there was to be no restriction as regarded riders, and 
the objection was withdrawn. Heath was on the 
point of putting his foot into the stirrup^ when Fox 
took him by the arm, and led him aside. 

'' I say. Heath,'' he said, in a tone of alarm and 
vexation, '^ do you know that Winter has somehow or 
other found out that business about young Gray — ^the 
putting him through the gate, I mean, to fetch the 
spirits last Thursday evening 1** 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed Heath, though his heart 
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misgaye him when he remembered his interview with 
Gore. ''How in the world could ho get hold of 
thatr' 

" He has been sitting up with Gray, and heard him 
go on about it while he was rambling in his head, I 
believe. He heard enough to put him up to making 
farther inquiries. He has been questioning Bishop 
and Hall, the only fellows he could £nd who were at 
the supper, as to whether they had anything to do 
with it. Xiuckily they didn't know that we sent 
Gray, and denied all part in, or knowledge of it. 
But there's Gore " 

"Rot him," said Heath, *'Bas Winter been at 
him?" 

" So Bishop and Hall say. He told them to send 
lum into his study if they saw him ; but they came 
straight off here, and didn't chance to fiedl in with 
hun. But of course, if he is anywhere about the 
{day-ground, Hiems will get hold of him, and very 
likely pump it all out of him. I don't know what 
has come to Gore. He has been as spooney as a 
girl of late." 

'' Don't be a&aid. Fox," said Heath, with the short 
laugh which was peculiar to him ; " he won't speak on 
that subject^ I promise you ; at leasts not without my 
leave. He knows better than to do it. But as soon 
as this match is over, I'll go straight back, and make 
all safe. Trust me for doing that." 

As he spoke, he moved towards the spot where 
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Field Marshal was standing, and laying one foot in 
the stirrapy sprang lightly into the saddle. Field 
Marshal started, and laid down his ears ; but a few 
Boothing words and caresses, and the familiar hand 
and seat of his old rider, soon quieted his excite- 
ment. 

'^I am ready now, Brackley," he said, in a louder 
Toioe. " It is May Blossom's turn, I belieye, to go 
first this time. I am prepared to follow." 

"May Blossom won't attempt this leap," said 
NicoUs. " Lawes and I are satisfied that she can't 
do it. If your horse goes oyer it, Brackley, I shall 
be ready to pay the stakes.'' 

"Yery good," said HeatL "Now then, Field 
Mara>iftl^ old boy, you and I have managed many a 
tougher job than this. We will show them the way 
over if 

He turned Field Marshal back to some distance 
from the fence, and called to all the spectators to 
withdraw behind the starting-place, so that nothing 
might occur to disturb his horse's nerve. Then he 
startedat an easy canter, increasing his speed as he drew 
nearer the fence. The horse, to all appearance reduced 
once more to complete subjection, galloped straight as a 
die towards the mark, and obedient to hand and spur, 
rose splendidly at the leap. But at the very moment 
of his spring, a swallow aTrimTniTig lightly across the 
landscape, crossed his line of sight. The horse, whose 
serves had not fully recovered from their recent excite- 
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ment^ started and swerved in his career; his foot 
stmck against the strong upper bar of the fence ; 
he fell forward, and flinging his rider on the turf 
beyond, rolled heavily over him. The next moment 
the horse rose again, and dashed wildly away, to all 
appearance uninjured. But the rider lay on the field, 
stark and motionless as the broken rail beside hinu 
Horror-struck, the spectators rushed up. They raised 
him £rom the ground, they loosened his cravat, and 
flung water on his £a.ce. NicoUs, springing on May 
Blossom's back, galloped off at frantic speed for the 
nearest surgeon. But before the sound of his horse's 
hoo& had died away, the bystanders had ascertained 
too surely that his mission was in vain. 

The £eJ1 had broken the vertebr» of the neck, and 
death had been instantaneous. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

PEACE AT THB LAST. 

rpHE ramouTB drculated among tke boys oa 
-^ Baxkei's Commoii stated what had reallj occurred 
with tolerable accuracy; though some important par- 
ticulars were omitted, or but imperfectly understood. 
By the morning post on Monday Tyrrell, to his great 
surprise, had received a letter from his father, in reply 
to his application for money addressed to him more 
than a fortnight before. The latter forwarded the 
sum required, and informed his son that his own 
letter had only that morning been received. '* I per- 
ceive," wrote Mr. Tyrrell, "that yours is dated 
Thursday, April 6th. I conclude you must have 
written the 6th instead of the 20th ; which is the 
day, as I see by the post mark, on which your letter 
left Martin's Green. As regards the application 
itself, I will not deny that I am pained, and in some 
measure surprised. But I did not expect you never 
to fall : that is what none can hope either for others, 
or for themselves — your father least of all, my 
boy. I am quite satLsfied with your expressions of 
sorrow, and your resolution to ayoid the temptation 
into which you have &]len for the future. If I 
accept your offer to deduct this sum from your allow- 
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ance next half-year, it is in no spirit of anger that I 
do so, but because I feel that it will be best and 
happiest for you to remember hereafter that you did 
all that you could to make restitution for your faxdt. 
Always make your father your confidant,, my brave 
boy, whenever you are in trouble, and be. assured of 
his sympathy and help." 

Tyrrell bent his head over these wise and loving 
words, and the tears sprang into his proud eyes. 
What injustice he had done his father, and on 
what slender grounds! Numberless instances of 
like kindness in time of need crowded upon his 
recollection ; slight many of them, it was true, but 
still evincing the same strength of affection. Ought 
he not to have felt sure that his letter had been 
destroyed, or sent to a wrong address, or accidentally 
overlooked, or that any other of the casualties which 
were possible had occurred — anything sooner than 
have believed, as he did, that Ids father had received 
it, and refused to notice its petition ? His pride was 
humbled for the moment^ but the next it rose up in 
twofold bitterness against the person whose careless- 
ness or malice had caused the delay. It was his faulty 
whoever he might be, which had caused him to think 
thus unworthily of his father ; and he resolved that 
he would make him pay the penalty of his offence, if 
he should by any chance discover him. But who 
could there be who would attempt such a thing, or how 
could it have been contrived? Surely the servants could 

2 D 
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not baye been bribed to omit putting bis letter into 
tbe post ; or if 80, bow came it to go at all ? Again^ 
wbo could bave been tbe instigator ? His tbougbts 
naturally reverted to Heatb, wbo bad sbown tbe most 
determined malignity for some weeks past, and wbo 
was, in bis judgment, quite capable of any meanness 
or treacbery. Well, Heatb migbt be at tbe bottom 
of tbis, or of tbe abstraction of tbe money eitber ; 
and in tbat case, only let bim discover it, and — bis 
eye ligbted^on a stout wbalebone rod, wbicb be occa- 
sionaUy used as a walking-stick — Heatb would jBnd 
tbat be bad made a mistake wbicb be would repent to 
bis dying day! At present bowever tbere was no 
kind of evidence against bim, and it was clearly tbe 
rigbt tbing for bim to take tbe guinea and a balf 
wbicb be bad just received, to Mr. Maybew ; and tben 
to write bis fatber a full account of tbe strange 
circumstances wbicb bad taken place since bis last 
letter to binu He resolved to do tbis immediately 
after scbool ; but before tbat time arrived, as tbe 
reader bas already beard, Mr. "Winter publicly an- 
nounced, by Dr. Brooksbank's permission, to tbe 
assembled boys, tbe discovery wbicb be bad made as 
to tbe payment of Giles's debt " We tbink it rigbt 
to say," be continued, "tbat Tyrrell is fully and 
bonourably quit of any suspicion wbicb migbt attacb 
to bim from tbe singular circumstances attending 
that part of tbe matter : and we do not doubt tbat 
some explanation, equally satisfactory, will be given 
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at some ftLtnre time of the disappearance of Mr. 
Mayhew's money. Tyrrell, in my own name, and 
those of Mr. Eawdon and Mr. Mayhew, I wish to 
express the regret we feel at having entertained any 
doubt of yonr integrity." 

Tyrrell bowed coldly. He was, of course, pleased 
at being absolved of a charge, which — ^however much 
he might despise it — was vexatious and humiliating. 
The kindness of Mr. Winter's words and manner 
might have deserved a more gracious acknowledgment ; 
but he could not forget that not only had there been 
an aspersion on his honour, but that even now it was 
not wholly removed. 

The ushers had no sooner left the room than several 
of the first-class boys, headed by Stapleton and Kobin- 
son, came up to TyrrelL 

^'I ask your pardon," said the former frankly. 
" I have done you injustice. Will you shake hands, 
Tyrrell ? " 

" I have no objection to do so," said Tyrrell stiflfly. 
** I am glad you have discovered your mistake." 

" I wish to say the same as Stapleton," said 
Hobinson, though somewhat more coldly, for Tyrrell's 
manner repelled him. *' I think you will admit that 
until the explanation waa given, which Winter has 
just made, any one might reasonably have his doubts 
about the matter. However, I am extremely sorry, 
and hope you will forget what has happened." 

" I cannot agree with you, I am afraid," answered 

O T. Q 
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l^nelly *' as to the reasonableness of your suspicions, 
but I am willing to forgive them." 

The two boys shook hands, but without cordiality ; 
and the others, who had come with the same intentions 
as Stapleton and Bobinson, himg back as they heard 
Tynell's answer. 

*' I am Sony for the mistake/' said Bishop bluntly, 
** bat I don't know that I am going to be forgiven in 
that way either." 

" No, nor I," said HalL " All the fellows in the 
school thought the same that I did, and so did the 
masters too. I. don't mind saying I'm sorry, but I'm. 
not going to eat dirt exactly." 

" No one wants you to do so," retorted Tyrrell. 
''If you think you have been to blame, you had 
better say so ; if not, you can leave it alone." 

*^ Well, I for one shall leave it alone then," said Hall. 
'' This beats the Emperor of Morocco, that it does ! " 

Tjrrrell made no answer, and was turning coldly 
away, when a message was delivered by a junior boy, 
requiring all the first class who could be found to go 
to Mr. Winter's study. 

**I must give this money to Mr. Mayhew," said 
Terrell, " and I will then come immediately." The 
others obeyed in silence, and found the usher alone, 
with an expression of grave sadness on his features 
such as they seldom wore. 

"Where are the others!" inquired Mr. Winter, 
"glancing round. 
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** Tyrrell has gone to Mr. Mayhew to pay Ilim some 
money, I believe, sir," said Stapleton. "He "will 
come as soon as lie is able.'' 

<< And Heath and Fellowes had gone out for a walk 
before your message came," added Bishop. •' Gore, I 
believe, is somewhere in the play-ground." 

^^ Heath and Eellowes ! I am sorry for that. But 
it cannot, I suppose, be helped. Well, what I wish 
to say to you all is this. You heard me mention in 
school a circumstance which I had learned during my 
attendance at poor Gray's bedside. But there was 
something else which I also gathered from his wan- 
deriDgs, which I have mentioned privately to Dr. 
Brooksbank. It is by his desire that I now speak to 
you. I have reason to believe that the exposure to 
the rain, which brought on the bo/s illness, was not 
his own act, as has been hitherto supposed. I find 
that he was put between the bars of the play-ground 
gate, after it was shut, in order to bring some bottles 
of spirits through the pouring rain &om the further 
end of the play-ground, and that he was afterwards 
severely beaten. If this be true — ^in whatever way 
Dr. Brooksbank may be disposed to deal with it as a 
school offence — ^those who have been guilty of it should 
at least express their sorrow for such an act o^ I 
trust, thoughtless cruelty, but which in all human 
likelihood will cost the poor little boy his life." 

He paused, and looked at the faces before him. 
There was much surprise j but, so &r as he could see. 
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no oonsdoTisxiess of guilt on any of them. '^ I can 
assure you, sir/' said Bobinson, ''that until this 
moment, I never heard of such a circumstance as 
you speak o£ I know nothing of any boy put 
through the play-ground gate, nor of any spirits 
brought in.'' 

" Nor do I," said Stapleton. " I know nothing at 
all of the matter." 

"And youl" continued Mr. Winter, looking at 
Bishop and Hall. 

" Spirits may have been brought in, sir ; but I have 
never heard a hint of any boy being put through the 
play-ground gate; or of Gray being obb'ged to go out 
in the rain for any purpose at all; or of his being 
thrashed either," replied Bishop. 

" Nor have I, sir, I can assure you," added Hall. 

" That is so, is it ) I can trust your words, I know. 
I suppose it must, after all then, have been the wander- 
ing of delirium, though it sounded strangely consistent ; 
and though Gray, when I questioned him this morn- 
ing, did not deny it. Well, I am very glad to think 
that it is a mistaka It would have been a miserable 
thing if any boy here should carry about with him in 
after-life the recollection of having caused another^s 
death by thoughtless cruelty. You may go, boys, and 
if you see Gore or Tyrrell, send them to me." 

The boys departed ; and Mr. Winter was turning 
to the window, -when he heard a slight noise in a 

Tier of the room ; and looking round, saw a figure 
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half hidden behind a screen. It came forward as soon 
as his eye rested on it, and fell on its knees before 
Mr. Winter. The usher made a step backwards in 
much astonishment. It was Gore. Mr. Winter 
motioned to him to rise, which he did reluctantly. 

" Oh, Mr. Winter," he exclaimed, " I came in while 
you were speaking to them, though you didn't see me. 
I heard all that you said. Do you really think that 
it was that exposure to the rain — ^that — that was the 
only cause of his illness)'^ 

" Of this iUness 1 Yes, Gore," repUed Mr. Winter 
gravely. *^ His life could not have been a long one, 
no doubt. But there was no active disease when this 
attack came on. I must not withhold the truth, how- 
ever painful I cannot but conclude from your ques- 
tion and demeanour, that you know something of 
the matter which I have been mentioning to your 
school-fellows. Is that so ) " 

Gore did not reply. Mr. Winter looked hard at 
him, and perceived that there was a struggle going on 
in his mind. 

'' €k>re," he said, ** you heard what I said to the 
boys just now. If you had anything to do withithe 
piece of wanton cruelty, of which I must now believe 
this poor little boy has been made the subject^ your 
only course is to own and ask pardon for it." 

Gore grew very pale. ''I have promised that I 
would not say anything about it," he said. 

'* Indeed 1" said Mr. Winter. *< I am sorry to hear 
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that It wag Tery wrong to make any sacli promise ; 
and I need liardly remind you sorely, that one wrong act 
cannot be made better — but only worse — by a second.' 

** Do you think I ought to speak, in spite of such a 
promise t" asked Gore. 

^ If it was your duty to speak beiore you made it, 
it must be your duty to speak stilL No promise to 
evade a plain and positive duty can bind the con- 
soienoe. Qod is greater than man.'' 

** I feel that you are right, sir," said Gore. '' I tmU 
tell you." And instantly, as though he feared his own 
resolution tmless he put it at once into execution, he 
proceeded to relate the whole history of the supper 
party ; of the proposal to procure the spirits ; the plan 
agreed upon for their introduction; its temporary 
derangement by the locking of the play-ground gate 
before the usual hour ; and the proposal to put little 
Gray through the bars, and send him to fetch the 
bottles, 

''We did not know that it was raining, sir; at 
leasts we did not &ncy it was enough to do him any 
harm. As for his having been beaten, that was after- 
wards, when Heath — ^when we, I mean — were afinid 
of his telling of us. It was not I who struck him» 
sir, I can assure you." He paused, more from want 
of breath apparently, than from haying concluded 
what he wished to say. 

"Well, Gore, I am glad you have told me the 
truth. I am glad that you do not defend a thought- 
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less and most unkind act ; and am also glad yon were 
not the one who beat him severely with the whip, as 
it was but too plain from the poor little bo/s un- 
conscious disclosures, that some one had done. Have 
you more to say T' 

'' Yes, sir, if you will hear and advise me. I have 
been very greatly to blame in another matter. I did 
another boy an injury, and I passed my word in the 
same way that I would not tell what I had done. 
But I feel now that I never ought to have made such 
a promise.'' Then, with downcast eyes, and cheeks 
burning with shame, he revealed the conspiracy against 
l^rrell ; the detention of the letter, and the means 
employed to make Giles accuse him to the masters ; 
and last of all, his taking the money from Mr. May- 
heVs purse, though he only designed it (he most 
earnestly declared) as a temporary loan, in order to 
pay his debt to Brackley. '' I wrote immediately, and 
obtained the money,'' he said. '^ It was that which I 
gave you, sir, wrapped up in a parcel yesterday even- 
ing. I meant to have given it — to have put it back 
into Tyrrell's desk, that is — only— only I was made 
to promise that I wouldn't." 

Mr. Winter listened with pity, rather than dis- 
gust, to the disclosures of the poor weak boy, who 
had been so evidently the dupe of a more unscrupulous 
offender. But the matter was far too serious to be 
suppressed. Tyrrell, who still lay under some shadow 
of doubty must be fully cleared : the whole circum- 
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stanoes mast be made known to Dr. Brooksbank. It 
^was difficult to see how Gore's share in them coiild 
escape severe punishment, notwithstanding his confea- 
sion, and the patent fact that he had been the victiDi 
of others. Still less conld his really guiltier and 
hardened accomplice be permitted to escape. While 
he yet hesitated, there was a knock at the door, and 
Tyrrell entered. 

" I b^ your pardon, Mr. Winter," he said, as he 
noticed that Gore was present, and judged from the 
expression of his face, and that of Mr. Winter, that 
they were occupied with some matter of interest ; 
'^ I believe you sent for ma I was not aware you 
were engaged." 

" Come in, Tyrrell," said Mr. Winter ; " you are 
the very person I most wish to see. Grore^ you have 
asked me what I think you ought to do. The first 
thing beyond doubt, is to tell Tyrrell what you have 
told me, and ask his forgiveness." 

Tyrrell listened attentively, though coldly, as Gore 
complied. When the latter had concluded with an 
earnest appeal to him for pardon, he replied, much in 
the same tone in which he had answered Bobinson and 
Bishop, but addressing Mr. Winter instead of Gore, — 

''I do not wish to retain any resentment against 
Crore, sir. He has been throughout the tool of another. 
I take it for granted," he added, turning to Gore, 
" that Heath was the person who induced and helped 
"^ou to remove my letter from the box, and who has 
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been at the bottom of all this malignity and spite. 
I think I have a right to require that you should tell 
me that/' 

" Do not oblige me to tell that," said Gore plead- 
ingly. ^^ I am not obliged to tell that, sir, am IV* 

" I will leave it to Mr. Winter to say whether I 
have a right to require it or not.'' 

" Perhaps you have, Tyrrell," said the usher, " but 
I am sure you will be wiser, and act more rightly, not 
to press it. It is better, as well as easier, to forgive a 
wrong, without seeking to know all the particulars of 
its history." 

" I am willing to forgive it, sir," returned Tyrrell 
proudly. ''I despise it far too much to resent it. 
As for Gore, he will hear no reproaches &om me, 
though he can scarcely expect that we can be friends 
for the future. I have no anger against Heath either; 
but I shall require that his malice and falsehood shall 
be fully exposed and punished. After that, I shall 
trouble myself about him no more. He need fear 
nothing further from me." 

" Tyrrell, Tyrrell," said the usher, in a low grave 
voice, ''do you call this forgiveness) It may be 
the forgiveness of a heathen, but it is not that of a 
Christian." 

''I do not see that, sir," said Tyrrell doggedly, 
though not disrespectfully. 

''Tou do not) Think a moment. You pray 
morning and evening that Gk>d will ' forgive you, as 
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jon forgiye others.' Is this then the way in which 
you hope God will forgive you 1 " 

Tyrrell made no reply. 

** Put your own speech into the mouth of the Great 
Judge in that Day when you will be tried. ^You 
shall hear no reproaches from me; but you cannot 
expect that we should be friends for the future. 
After the full exposure and punishment of your guilt, 
I shall trouble myself about you no more ! ' Tyrrdl, 
what would be your lot in eternity if you were to be 
forgiven thus ? " 

Tyrrell was still silent. The struggle between the 
good and evil in his heart grew fiercer and fiercer. 
The demon was worsted, but would not yield. He 
still hesitated, when suddenly the door burst open, 
and Mr. Mayhew, white as a sheet, with horror 
stamped on every feature, hastily entered the room. 
He drew Mr. Winter into the passage, and exchanged 
a few hurried words with him. Then Mr. Winter 
returned with a look of solemn awe upon his &ce. 
He laid a hand on the shoulder of each of the boys, 
and drew them quietly to the window. 

They looked out on the scene before them with a 
feeling of wonder blended with alarm. The play- 
ground was filled with a motley group, in which the 
ushers, the boys, and the servants of the establishment 
were mingled in wild confusion with strangers of 
different ranks and ages; but all looking with the 
same expression of hushed solemnity towards the 
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gate, through which some object was imperfectly 
discerned, and which appeared to be advancing towards 
them. Presently those nearest gave way, right and 
left^ before a kind of procession, consisting of six 
labouring men, carrying on their shoulders a gate, 
which had been taken off its hinges, and on which a 
form lay extended. As they passed slowly and silently 
by the windows, the features of the Dead became ^ 
distinctly visible. 

" Gore," said Mr. Winter, in the same deep, low 
voice in which he had previously spoken, '^ there is the 
companion whom you feared more than Qod ! Tyrrell, 
there is the enemy, whom you refused to pardon — 
whom you were determined to punish ! '' 



The tilmult had long died away; and the calm 
which follows on great excitement had succeeded, 
when Mr. Winter, accompanied by Gore and Tyrrell, 
entered the apartment where Freddy Gray was lying. 
The little boy, who was stronger and better, to all 
appearance, than he had been since the commencement 
of his illness, had been making eager inquiries after 
Tyrrell; and having learned also from Mr. Winter 
of Gore's earnest wish to ask his forgiveness, had 
begged that both might be allowed to take their last 
leave of him. No obstacle had been interposed by 
Dr. Haughton, who knew that his little natient's 
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sand was &st numing out, and that no human hand 
could stay it ; while Mr. Winter, perceiving that the 
shock of their companion's death had effected the 
work at which he had laboured with but imperfect 
success, was also willing that the wish of all three 
should be granted. If their sorrow and penitence 
had not been sincere, and there had been any fear that 
the serenity of Freddy's death-bed would be disturbed 
by angry passion, he would not have consented to 
their presence. As it was, he was glad to secure for 
them the lesson. 

They entered. The sofbened light of the settiDg 
sun came through the drawn blinds, and a species of 
solemn calm seemed to be diffused through the apart- 
ment. Freddy lay composed and still — a quiet gladness 
in his eyes, and a radiant flush lighting up his pale 
features. A smile gathered on his lips as Jie saw the 
&ces of his visitors ; and though too weak to speak 
his welcome, he reached out his wan little hand to 
greet them. Tyrrell leaned against the wall, his 
manly features working with emotion which he rarely 
displayed; while Gore, whose slender self-command 
was wholly overcome, sank on his knees by the bed- 
side, and in spite of Mr. Winter's warning gesture^ 
poured forth a few broken words of contrition and 
entreaty. Gray took his hand and that of Tyrrell, 
and joined them together, laying his own upon them. 
He signed to Mr. Winter, and all knelt down, while 
he usher repeated aloud the prayers for the dying 
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ending with that which speaks of the spectacle of 
mortality teaching the survivors holy and heavenly 
wisdom. Then rising up, the two boys pressed their 
lips silently on the smooth white forehead, and left 
the room. Neither ever forgot the lesson of that 
hour. Tyrrell, who became an able and distinguished 
man, extended the hand of friendship to Gore ; and 
the latter, though possessing little of Tyrrell's capa- 
city, nevertheless went through life with credit and 
success. 

As the door closed behind them, Mr. Winter rose 
from his knees, and seating himself by the bed-side, 
took Freddy's hand in his. A long silence followed. 
The golden light faded into a paler hue ; the sweet 
evening air, laden with perfume from the flowers, 
stole noiselessly into the room ; deeper and deeper 
grew the shadows of the coming night ; but each was 
fully occupied by his own thoughts, and had no desire 
to speak. Those of the dying child were at once too 
bright and solemn to find record here; but Mr. 
Winter's imagination had strayed away to a spot far 
distant, and a scene which had taken place more than 
forty years before. His recollection was dwelling on 
a face strangely resembling that of the little sufferer 
by his side; which he had often seen turned upon 
him, not like Freddy's with grateful affection, but in 
distrust and alarm. How often had he reflected, 
with a sorrow for, which there seemed no comfort, 
that the victim of his wanton cruelty had gone to bea" 
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his witness agalDst him, which nothing could alter 
or suppress. Ah, this kittle one,' from whom he was 
even now parting, would bear away with him a 
different tale 1 Mr. Winter was too true a Christian 
to believe in any but the one Atonement for human 
sin ; but surely there was a note of blessing and for- 
giveness in that assuranoe ! 

Perhaps something of the strange sympathy which 
the thoughts of men often have with one another 
reached the mind of the dying boy, and stirred him 
from the quiet into which he was slowly sinking. 

"Don't be so sorry, Mr. "Winter," he said in the 
low, sweet voice which those who have stood by the 
death-bed of the feeblest sufferers have sometimes 
heard. " Don't be so sorry, dear Mr. Winter. I'm 
not Sony, except for leaving you. Papa, and Tna,mTna, 
and little sister have all gone to Jesus, as you have 
often told me. They are happy with Him, and I am 
going to be happy too. I will tell Him all you have 
done for me." He paused for a moment, as if 
following up some line of thought in his own mind ; 
then added in a faint whisper, " Inasmuch as ye have 

done it unto one of the least of these " and before 

the little lips could complete the blessings they were 
sUent in death. 
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